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Selling Traditions Overturned 


HE more salesmen a manufacturer has, the more goods 

he sells ; the oftener he turns over his working capi- 

tal, the greater net profits on his investment,—perhaps. 
The truth of this widely-accepted, time-honored principle 
in merchandizing is being seriously questioned in the rub- 
ber trade. When industrial conditions took a turn for the 
better a few months ago wonder was expressed why many 
of the big tire-making concerns came back so slowly, 
while a few made a conspicuously quick revival. The 
secret is out apparently. Those who recuperated slowly 
had been embarrassed with sales agents who were general 
merchandizers; while those who recovered swiftly had 
pursued the policy of dealing with no tire merchants who 


did not confine themselves to selling but one brand of 
tubes and casings. 

One company thus situated, during nearly all the de- 
pression had been operating at almost capacity, and is 
now perfecting plans for doubling its output. The com- 
pany’s officials ascribe its success to the fact that it does 
not distribute through agents who merely handle tires 
but through those whg, buy and sell its tires exclusively 
and who have been chosen for financial strength as well 
as salesmanship. “It is assumed that salesmen thus pro- 
tected by a factory in a fair-sized territory work with a 
will and that they concentrate instead of scatter their fire. 
Their affections are not divided. There is but one tire 
that they care to recommend. They know, too, that if 
their sales do not measure up to a fair standard a good 
field will be turned over to some one who can score a 
fair average. 

While many tire-makers, mistakenly scenting a boom, 
were eagerly taking extravagant and practically duplicate 
orders from dealers who carried various brands, just 
before the breakdown in prices and production, and were 
caught with excessive inventories in warehouses and 
branches, not to mention unnecessary production space, 
the company mentioned decided to accept no orders even 
from its own dealers for more than normal amount. 
When the slump came they easily cleaned their floors, 
while the sellers of many brands were overloaded, a con- 
dition which even sharp price-cutting was slow to relieve. 
The exclusive dealers were sending in repeat orders long 
before the many-brand men were able to shift their 
burden. 

We have it on eminent authority that “No man can 
” and this is surely the case where they 
are rivals in trade. At any rate the experience cited above 
is valuable to the entire rubber trade. Were all the 
leaders to pursue a similar course the evils of price- 
cutting, overproduction, labor turnover, and impaired 
Stabilization might be 


serve two masters, 


credits, would be greatly lessened. 
almost achieved. 


Rubber Antiskids for Safety 


TRANGELY enough, little or no stress seems ‘to have 
S been put upon one factor that has a decided bearing 
on the question of safety on the highways; and that is 
the use of rubber antiskid devices on tires of all types. 
Statistics show that fully 90 per cent of motor car ac- 


cidents are due directly or indirectly to skidding. It is 
perhaps the greatest danger that besets the motorist and 
one of the chief perils to pedestrians crossing highways. 
A safety campaign should emphasize the importance of 
automobile drivers taking not only reasonable precautions 
in operating their cars with regard to general traffic, but 
employing as far as possible real antiskid tires. 

Of course a tread may be ideally designed to guard 
against skidding, but if the tire be not well inflated the 
efficiency of the sure-grip tread is well nigh lost. Other 
things being equal, the more road contact there is the 
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more is the tendency to side slip because the less will be 
the specific pressure upon the rqad at any point. 


More Bicycles, More Single Tube Tires 


i well-informed folks seem to think the bicycle is 
coming back Further, that it will not be long 
before those who do not motorcycle or automobile will 
cycle. The world is bound to go awheel in some fashion. 
At the recent 16th Annual National Convention of the 
Cycle Trades Association the prediction was confidently 


to come into its own again 


after being partially eclipsed by the more spectacular 


made that the bicycle is about 


motor car. It was said that there is and always will be 
| thoroughfares are pretty well 


that to 


room for 


crowded just now with self-propelled vehicles) ; 


1° 


a greater degree in ever people are realizing that they 
need some such exercise as that afforded by bicycling; 
and that a great reduction in the prices of the two- 
wheeled vehicles is imminent 

President H. M. Huffman of the Cycle Tradesmen of 
Dayton, Ohio, is quoted as saying that “five times as many 
bicycles will be sold this year as there were last year.” 


mpaign for renewing interest is 


It is intimated that the « 


only beginning to get under way. All this is interesting 
to the tire manufacturer. It does not imply any slacken- 
ing in the demand for motor tubes and casings, but it 
may mean a large amount of new business in the produc- 


tion of single tube tires, and for the making of which the 


industry is better prepared than ever. 


Pneumatic Truck Tires Increase in Number 


‘fe RANTED that the solid tire has much to commend it, 
and that in certain lines of motor car service it 
seems indispensable, there is no denying the fact that a 


great many truck owners would rather cushion their 


loads better and increase their speeds with pneumatic 


tires if the latter were supplied to fit smaller wheels, with 
in first costs, if not in mileage also. 
Wheel and tire makers have begun to realize that herein 


lies an opportunity which 


consequent saving 


compares favorably with that 
of supplying the needs of the owners of small passenger 


cars There is a fair possibility of a considerable and 


market for atic tires 


pnetn 


, 
short-set pneumatics 


early broadening of the 


<P 
aaa « 


through the production of st 

to suit the needs of the truck men; and that demand may 

be greatly increased with a good educational campaign. 
The Rubber Asso and the Tire and 


Rim Association having established standards for 20-inch 


‘iation of America 


wheels to supplement the approved 24-inch size, several 


rubber companies have furnished truck manufacturers 


with try-out sets of tires 5, 6, 7, and 8 inches in cross- 


section and internal diameter of 20 inches. They are 


confident that the demonstrations will prove in a striking 
fashion the merits of the smaller wheel and tire. Cer- 
tainly for omnibus and doubtless for much truck service 


as well there is an advantage in lowering the center of 
gravity in a vehicle by 2 inches. 

Truck designers may be compelled to fit the new 
vehicles with propeller shaft brakes of large dimensions 
if there be difficulty in utilizing a brake drum of suitable 
size, but the truck makers can be depended upon to solve 
this problem. It will then be up to the tire makers to 
make casings and tubes that will vie in first and last cost 
with solid tires. 


Factory Safety a Prime Requisite 
O' quite as much importance in its way as “Making 


great 


the World Safe for Democracy,” is insuring the 
army of factory workers against peril to life and 
limb. True, there has been in recent years a great ad- 
vance in this direction, and to the credit of rubber manu- 
facturers as a class it can be truly said that they have 
been foremost in the movement to lessen the hazards that 
menace labor. Actuated primarily by humane motives, 
they have learned that safeguarding the worker also pays 
in promoting a better morale in the factory and a better 
fact, the 
the 


safety, health, comfort, and general well-being of his 


feeling between employed and employer. In 
progressive manufacturer is just as eager about 
coworkers as he is of the quality, volume, and speedy 
outturn of his products. 

The 


unless it is safe. 


best course is to consider no machine suitable 
If an accident occurs an expert should 
find out at once if the fault lay in the mechanical equip- 
so, he should contrive to make a repetition 
A strictly modern manu- 
The ma- 


chinery in it is made absolutely fool-proof, it is frequently 


ment, and if 
of that accident impossible. 
factory is neither unhealthful nor dangerous. 


tested for defects, the factory construction is sound and 
every shaft, belt, gear, conveyor, etc., properly safe- 
guarded. Overcrowding is avoided, floors, walls, and 
windows are always kept clean, there are no dark corners, 
light is the air is being con- 
tinually changed, unsuitable clothing is banned, careless- 


abundant but not glaring, 


ness is penalized, and tidiness rewarded. 

It is familiar experience that accidents are most com- 
mon near quitting time when operatives are most fatigued. 
Hence avoilance of overwork is no less important than 
mechanical safeguards. In not a few cases such fatigue 
has been averted by lessening the working time; and yet 
no loss in production occurred, as through proper co- 
operation, work was so speeded up as to fully compensate 
for the lessened hours of labor. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL ARE 


of matter commendatory of rubber 


WHILE 
publishing pages 
latex paper The India-Rubber Journal of London sends 
out its issue of September 16 with a cover printed on such 
paper. This is not only the acme of progressiveness but 
very effective rubber propaganda. 


THE PAPERS 
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Can Rubber Be Controlled—II 


Views of the World’s Rubber Men 


0 one subject has so engrossed the world of rubber as has 
N that of control. The European press, particularly the Eng- 
lish, teems with comment, criticism and suggestion. As a 

rule the American papers, that is the great dailies, only paragraph 
rubber conditions. They have departed from their custom not- 
ably of late but their conclusions have chiefly been drawn from 
only partially informed sources. 
Reluctant though the 
express themselves for publication, the following has been se- 


As it was the desire of the majority that their opinions, 


American rubber manufacturers are to 


cured. 
rather than their names, be recorded, no names are given. 


Cooperation Urged 


“I believe that anything less than cooperation between the 
foreign plantation owner and American rubber manufacturing 


and financial interests will leave an opening for dissatisfaction 
and contention. The fullest British for the 
vision, courage and energy which they have shown in developing 
there is no disputing the 


credit is due the 
the plantation rubber industry, Yet 
fact that the overspeculation in planting, combined with the inter- 
rupted progress of the automotive industry which was brought 
about by the world war, is responsible for the present breakdown 
of the cultivated rubber industry that is largely the result of 
British effort or st mulation. 

“The progress of the world politically seems indissolubly locked 
up in the close cooperation of Great Britain and the Untted 
States of America. Why should we not progress industrially 
in the same close cooperative relationship? 

“Great Britain controls in crude rubber a product of 
importance to America in that two of our largest industries— 


basic 


rubber and automotive—are dependent upon British grown rub- 


ber. A continuation of the present system would drive the 
American manufacturer directly or indirectly into the plantation 
business. After having written off the millions wh'ch have been 
lost by the collapse of the cultivated rubber industry, rubber 
manufacturers and their financial sponsors are keenly alive to 
the necessity of stabilizing an which has suffered 


throughout practically its entire history from wide fluctuations 


industry 


in the price cf the raw material. 

“America as the great consumer of entitled 
to a part of the plantation profit and this can be best brought 
about through ‘open covenants openly arrived at’ in a spirit of 
have an 


crude rubber is 


international goodwill and cooperation. As all wars 
economic basis, so we must regard international cooperation as 


a peace measure and in line with the spirit of the times.” 
Should Consult Roger Babson 


“We fear that the international movement for the reduction 
of plantation rubber has never heard of our friend Roger Babson 
with his Laws of Action and Reaction, and Supply and Demand. 
The effort to reduce the production of crude rubber 


us almost like our old friend Canute and his broom 


seems to 
Water has 


been known to run up hill but not very long at a time.” 
. t=) 


Would Not Invest 


“We are distinctly sorry for thé plight of the rubber planters 
at the present time. Their product was a basic factor in bu ld- 
ing our business bigger and in 
Nevertheless they did not plant rubber with our profit in view 
nor d'd they hold the price down when our needs were greatest. 


On the contrary they took the highest prices they could get and 


making much money for us. 


1 Continued from Tue Inp1a Russer Worvp, October 1, 1922, pages 3-9. 


gave no thought to our needs. This is not a criticism, as they 
It is simply a statement of fact. 
I doubt if our.company would 


matter how 


had a perfect right to do so. 
We do not see how we can help. 
invest in any international crude rubber company no 
big or how amply financed.” 


Are Manufacturers, Not Planters 


“We have been manufacturers for more than half a century. 
Rubber high or low, rubber scarce or plenty has made little 
with us. We are not 


difference planters and never shall b- 


even remotely.” 


Would Stimulate Further Planting 


“Just how it would profit us in the long run to enter a big 
corporation that owned even 90 per cent of all existing planta- 
Such a combine would of course raise prices 
Plantations 


outside of the combine would cut the price unless production fell 


tions is not clear. 
which members of the combine would have to pay. 


New plantations would be rapidly installed, 
possibly with new methods and lower production costs. Wild 
Reclaimed rubber and 


below the market. 


rubber would come in greater volume. 
minor plastics would be used in very much greater volume. In a 
word, we would be likely to pay a higher price for raw materials 


than those not in the combine.” 


As to a Former Pool 
“Years ago, foreseeing just such a crisis, our company pro- 
posed to several others to form a pool and buy into British or 
Dutch The other companies did not see 
their way clear to join and the matter was dropped. I doubt 
if they would be any more ready today.” 


rubber plantations. 


Refreshing Frankness 


“Could not Have troubles of our own. 


Hence these gray hairs.” 
Will Not Buy an Acre 


important from a present monetary} 
standpoint as is cotton, for example. We spend far more for 
fabric than for rubber. We did not ‘buy a bale of cotton’ when 
that 
rubber. 


spare the money. 


“Rubber is not so awfully 


will probably not buy an acre of 
It is not good business, not that we do not wish the 
rubber and cotton producers all success, and we hope for neither 


slogan rang out. We 


underproduction nor overproduction.” 


American Invasion Invited 


“If my memory serves, it was only a short time ago that Amer- 
ican money in Far Eastern plantation was termed ‘The Amer- 


ican Invasion,’ and was bitterly resented. Are we now invited 
to invade?” 
A Weeding Out Due 
“The plan has possibilities but is sprung too late. Not one 


man or cempany in one hundred will buy on a falling market. 
If rubber shares were climbing it would be easier and the nearer 
the top they got the more attractive they would seem. Sorry, 
but it looks as if a big weeding out of the weak was due, and 


a possible scarcity of rubber for a time.” 
Blames Good Tires 


“We could not go in but we can place the blame for the 
present low prices, at least in part. We do not make tires but 
we appreciate that the tire dominates the market. Tire men 
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been 
for the 


That is, have 


ar in excess of what they get 


have been making tires too good they pro- 


ducing mileage that is f 


tires. Let them make a tire that produces half the mileage, and 
they will use twice the rubber. It would not ruin the market as 
there is no substitute for air-filled tires.” 


Charity Begins at Home 


“Betore attempting to alleviate troubles of the rubber producers 


in countries other than our own why not at least consider sim- 


ilar conditions in the United States, The business of reclaiming 
rubber is a very large and important one. In years past it has 
done quite as much to stabilize the crude rubber market, and 
often to enable rubber goods to be manufactured at all. Quite as 
many tons of reclaimed are used as are tons of crude. For 
certain goods it is a necessity. With-rubber again at 30 or 40 


cents a pound we could not get along without it. Today, this 


Straits than is the plantation business. 


low selling 


even sorer 


business is in 


And this distress is caused by the overproduction and 
price 

“If holding companies designed to help plantation rubber are 
planned, why not plan something that will help the reclaimer? 
Not that they have asked it, but rather because they would seem 
such help could be extended is of 


to deserve it As to how 
} 


course a problem 
Shut Down for a Time 


are really forest factories for producing 
were established for the needs of the 


“Rubber plantations 
crude rubber. Too many 
They should therefore do as all other rubber factories 
At the present 
capacity far 


market 
are forced to do, run small shifts, or shut down. 
time rubber United States 
beyond the market needs, so they run on part time or shut down. 
for manufacturing 


factories in the have 


Really it costs more to shut down a plant 


turning out crude rubber. In the 
former the plant deteriorates. In the latter the trees grow bigger 


The same policy to follow is not to try 


rubber goods than one for 
and lay up more latex 
to sell l 


to sell at a loss, but simply to quit until prices 
are right again.” 


out, nor 


Would Be Let Alone 


“T believe that, had planters been free of attempts in the direc- 
tion of restriction or government control, the ordinary pressure of 
economic forces would by now have provided a stable and re- 
liable market, free from the various speculative movements up- 
wards, with consequent rebounds, which have attended the vari- 


ous abortive attempts to tinker with the position.” 


Reduce Planting Costs and Sit Tight 


“In a discussion of ways and means for rehabilitating the rub- 
consideration must be given the very 
gathering, 
world 


ber planting industry, due 


important question of reducing the cost of production, 


marketing, et Great industries in various parts of the 
have had to deal with a similar problem in the post-war period, 


effected notable economies with a neg- 


and many of them have 

ligible amount of friction, especially with labor. Many rubber 
planting concerns have also ‘taken the bull by the horns’ and cut 
down expenses and introduced more efficient ways of carrying 
on their business until they have actually turned a loss into a 
profit. Not a few failed to see how they could economize at all, 


or how any profit could be hoped for until there was a marked 
of and demand for rubber 


possible to scale down production costs 


rise in the price 

“But that it is quite 
is shown in the annual report of one British company, which 
states that while it produced 23 per cent less rubber in 1921 than 
in 1920, the cost of producing it was 30 per cent less than in 
1920. It stated that it also expected to reduce 1922 production 
costs considerably. 
as to how the economy was effected. 


Details were not given, for business reasons, 
Another company, how- 


ever, made no secret of the fact that they have sold their 1923 
and 1924 output at a trifle less than 14 cents per pound and they 
considered it a good sale. In spite of this, rubber may advance 
until it will ultimately reach, say, 20 cents.” 


Would End in Price War 


“When maximum 
must buy far in advance to keep sufficient stock to cover his 
to set a price, say of 40 
were 45 cents, the manu- 


rubber is under the price, a manufacturer 


contracts; but if a combination were 
cents a pound, and the market price 
facturer must pay the current price or be short of stock to carry 
action on his part be a 
More- 


over, such a combination would array merchants and brokers on 


out his contracts, even though such 


breach of the combination terms to which he subscribed. 
one side and manufacturers on the other in a price war of long 
duration and would end in chaos.” 


Not the Buyers’ Fault 


“Fault lies with producers rather than the buyers who merely 
American manufacturers, with Cana- 


world’s crude rubber, 


market 
dians, about 70 per 
although American capital does not produce 3 per cent of the 
American consumers would rather 


meet the prices. 


absorb cent of the 
crude that it 
pay two shillings a pound with assurance that young plantations 
would not go back to jungle and that violent price movements 
Remedy for demoralized market 


consumes; yet 


would not take place later on. 
lies in either voluntary restriction or stabilization by the British 
and Dutch governments, whose citizens hold 90 per cent of all 
rubber plantation securities.” 


No Famine in Sight 

“Not only is the area of planted acreage extending, but double 
yields from trees undergoing the new budding process are pre- 
dicted by conservative planters; and hence a scarcity of rubber 
is increasingly unlikely. Such being the case, in order that the 
industry may be maintained, new opportunities must be seized 
and new markets created; and to this end the Rubber Growers’ 
Association and the Rubber Shareholders’ Association have been 
raising a fund for propaganda to increase the consumption of 
rubber goods.” 


Should Develop By-Products 


“At one time while crude oil was being refined to produce 
illuminating oil and heavy greases, refiners were much troubled 
about getting rid of an annoying by-product, gasoline. But a 
way was found to utilize the latter and a great impetus given 
to the oil industry. In gas making, how to get rid of coal tar 
was a serious problem. How best to conserve it is the problem 
today. 

“What now is waste in the making of crude rubber may in 
the future rival in value the primary product. Is not this what 
rubber planters should consider rather than to try to unload 
on the manufacturers?” 


Work Through Colonial Authorities 


“My own view is, that the entire matter can be settled by the 
British Colonial authgrities with the help of the Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association, if they have nerve enough to undertake it. 
British Malaya and Ceylon produced slightly over 80 per cent 
of the world’s supply of plantation rubber in:1921. The figures 
just published for the first six months of 1922 show exactly 
the same proportion. At least ‘one-third of the total area planted 
to rubber in the Dutch possessions is owned or controlled by 
British capital represented in the Rubber Growers’ Association. 

“If these British companies or a substantial portion of them 
will agree voluntarily to restrict their output in accordance with 
any plan which the British Colonial authorities would agree to 
enforce in their own possessions, it is evident that 85 per cent of 
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the total productive area would be subjected to restriction, and 
this is quite enough without bothering with the other 15 per 
cent.” 

Points to Survival of the Fittest 

“Recent reports from a number of large estates mention a 
reduction in 1922 production cost, amounting in some cases to 
6 cents a pound below 1920 cost, credited largely to more efficient 
management and in a degree offsetting the lower price obtained 
for crude rubber. One tompany increased its dividend 2% 
per cent. 

“Haphazard production is an evil that can only work harm to 
the industry. Prosperity can be regained by an all-around restric- 
tion of crop and a revival of trade. The only plan that worked 
well was the 25 per cent restriction scheme.” 


Normal or Standard Crude Production 
From the planters’ standpoint this refers only to plantation 
rubber. To the world at large, however, it would in fairness 
allow for a share for Brazilian rubber, and for reclaimed rubber. 
Regarding the last-named important and distinctly American 
product the following is quoted: 


Cites Rubber Association Figures 


“Regarding the normal or standard annual production of re- 
claimed rubber, we have just received statistics compiled from 
the 1922 Questionnaire of The Rubber Association of America, 
Inc., as follows, covering the first six months of 1922.” 


: P , Pounds 
Number of pounds reclaimed rubber produced from raw and 
crude scrap, reported by manufacturers, who also reclaim.... 23,501,915 


Reposted By sik SOCUREMRETD BOUT. 2... cccccvcccsscocecoecceces 34,343,765 
a 6866.65 004.605.0065 63546d000RENEeSONE REDE SEd ORCS 57,845,680 


One and One-Half to One, the Ratio 


“Judging from rubber formulas of three or four years ago, 
there would certainly be three pounds of worn-out rubber coming 
from each pound of crude rubber used. Allowing for a con- 
siderable shrinkage, would say at the outside 50 per cent, this 
would give a productive possibility of at least one-half more 
than the normal production of crude rubber.” 


Our Hundred Thousand Tons 


“In relation to the normal production of reclaimed rubber 
annually in this country, we should say that it would run around 
90,000 to 100,000 tons. Under the old values of rubber, statistics 
show about one pound of reclaimed to every two pounds of crude 
rubber, but it is commencing now to run about one pound to 


every four.” 
Crude and Reclaimed to Increase 


“As to the volume of reclaimed which can be consumed upon 
the basis of 330,000 tons of crude being produced annually, we 
would say that within the next year or so we believe enough 
reclaimed could be consumed to enable the efficiently managed 
reclaiming plants to operate at a nominal profit. We think you 
will agree with us that everyone expects a greater and greater 
consumption of crude rubber from year to year, and in face of 
this it is hardly possible that restrictions would be maintained 
at that volume. 

“There are large quantities of reclaimed being used today, 
despite the price of crude rubber, which indicates that it is 
being used for its inherent merits. From our experience, the 
tonnage of reclaimed used today is greater than at this time last 
year, and we feel that unless some means is found for marketing 
crude at a still cheaper price than the present, reclaimed will 
continue in use at its present volume at least. Were the price 
of crude to be advanced to say 25 cents a pound, we know from 
past experience the use of reclaimed would be decidedly accel- 


erated. 


“In other words, we are very far from admitting that the 
reclaimed industry has received its death blow, but en the con- 
trary, it is possible that this painful experience through which we 
have passed may result in benefits to us and the rubber industry 
in general.” 


One of Reclaimed to Four of Crude 


“My estimate—and. it is only that—of the normal requirements 
of reclaimed rubber is about 225,000,000 pounds per year. This 
embraces the reclaimed rubber manufactured by both reclaimers 
and the rubber manufacturers who produce their own require- 
ments. According to the best information available, the total 
production of reclaimed at the present time is running in the 
neighborhood of about 125,000,000 pounds per year. Some time 
ago the ratio of reclaimed consumed was about two pounds of 
reclaimed to three pounds of crude. At the present time it is 
running about four and one-half pounds of crude to one pound 
of reclaimed, due of course, to the low price of crude and the 
fact that by reason of low production it was not possible to get 
the price of reclaimed rubber down to a sound level until com- 
paratively recently. 

“I personally have no fears for the future of the reclaiming 
industry as it is too important a factor to be permitted to dis- 
integrate, but unquestionably it will bring about a survival of the 
fittest. In other words, those who are able to reduce their cost 
of manufacture and also take a lesser profit per pound sold will 
be in a much more advantageous position than those who are not 
so efficiently equipped from a manufacturing standpoint. 

“The above statements are made with regard only to the mar- 
ket position of crude rubber and reclaimed rubber. However, 
the very salient factor of the technical advantages obtained by 
the use of reclaimed rubber in manufacturing a great many art- 
icles is not being lost sight of by the rubber manufacturer. I 
refer to the less time required for mixing, with the consequent 
reduction of machine hour and labor costs, the quicker cure, and 
the more economical handling all through the plant.” 





Preliminaries of the International Plantation 
Company 

A meeting of those interested in the plantation rubber industry 
took place on September 15 in the Council Room of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association to discuss with Edgar B. Davis, recently 
arrived from New York, the proposal to form an international 
plantation rubber company on a large scale for the stabilization 
of the industry. Sir West Ridgeway presided. 

After a general review of rubber conditions, Mr. Davis spoke 
in part as fcllows: 

“The proposal for the organization of an international planta- 
tion rubber company represents the crystallization of ideas held 
by my colleag, Mr. Mahony, and myself for a period of over fif- 
teen years, aided in a most important manner by an intensive 
study of the industry by Mr. Figart. What we are proposing is a 
simple and economically sound plan which would be of great bene- 
fit to the industry, and a profitable venture to all concerned. We 
are not aiming at monopoly. We are not even proposing that you 
yourselves should monopolize the industry. We have assumed on 
the best evidence obtainable that in the vicinity of £150,000,000 
sterling is invested in this industry, and that it would require a 
corporation capitalized at say £50,000,000 sterling to exercise a 
stabilizing effect. 

“We recognize that the development of this industry has been 
due to British vision, pluck and energy, but we also would point 
out that American participation, amounting as it does to less than 
two and a half per cent of the entire acreage planted, has had no 
appreciabie effect in bringing about the present conditions. On the 
contrary, it is the phenomenal development of the automotive 
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ndustry in America which probably has prevented utter disaster 
to the plantation industry. 
“We believe that 


ontrol of this industry should remain in Brit- 


sh hands. In saying this | am not retracting the statement made 


the poration with which I formerly was associated, that it 
sound economics tor a corporation to own its own estates But 
merging together and this point is important—of our respec- 
ve national interests in a great corporation such as we propose 


s a far greater © serve. Had we designs upon your indus- 


how better could we have defeated our purpose than by her- 
ilding it broadcast? 

Now as to the advantage of cooperation he investor has an 
nternational market for his securities; he scatters his risks; he 


enetits by the economies of large-scale management, and by cen- 


tralized administration of labor; he secures the advantages of new 


duct; he is in a much more power- 





ul position to deal wit licies affecting output, surplus stocks, 
xtension of present uses of rubber, stimulation of new uses and, 
ife-guardit t 
nm wit » believe that 
uur d é i wastes, and 
ns ibs f y of plantation rubber The manufac- 
turers great and small through an open market, in their turn will 
enelit by the ile production of a uniform product 
Manufactu " rred such tremendous losses by the 
iolent fluctuats wl have occurred in the price of the crude 
material that s* att ihsolutely necessary from their point 
ew r! atior eld this influence 
“I represent 1 reat rporation now, nor am [| the emissary 
yt any group of i But I am able to assure you that if 
e leaders of tl ndustry r a substantial proportion of them 
‘ able to zet t her here, they will receive ample and potent 
pport fron I We have gone as tar as we ne vith 
il ers ind manutacturers itil w t it the lantat:oi 
nter desire t pport this cooperative international plan.” 


Interesting Letters from Our Readers 


First with Dye Accelerators, Claim 


YEAR SIR Tue | . Rupert W 
August 1, 1922, ige 743, it was stated that “The author in 
January, 1919, d t the | erful accelerating properties of 
I tl ba yr c dyes,” instancing 
arly met ramine 
I im \ id ve years betore me t 
State ; t nited States Patent No. 1,229,724 
ge, Belg ETIENNE DE MEE 
he author referred t va oseph L. Rosenbaum and _ the 
ticle was an abstract paper accelerators and rubber mix 
res read by m before t Institution of Rubber Industry, Man 
hester District, | nd, February 6, 1922 
The de Meeu was filed July 10, 1914, Serial No 
90,163, and the pat granted June 12, 1917, with mesn 
nments to t Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Boston, Massa- 
tts, at wl Be Falls, Connecticut, M. de Meeus 
rried is experiment In the specifications he stated that 
tance he had nd table for use as accelerators that not 
would quicken vulcanization of rubber but also improve thx 
t were “arom npounds containing one or more be 
rine or homolog nd of a basic nature,” listing among 
substances “methyl! violet base, Victoria green base, Victoria 
lue base, auramit inilin yellow), and rosalinn base.”—Tu1 
ron 
Tue “Kro-! ' SALL IS ONE OF THE NEWEST BRANDS 
it by A.G.S ling & Bros., 124 Nassau street, New York 
Y This ball ims unusual power and durability and con- 
rms in size and weight to the standard requirements in both 
Init d Stat (or t Brita 





j 


Judicial Decisions 
F. A. Cicot Rupper Co. vs. CicGoL. 
In an action brought by a corporation against one of its di- 


New Jersey. 


rectors for specific performance of a contract to transfer certain 
patents and patent rights to the complainant corporation, in return 
for which he had agreed to accept 12,904 shares of the common 
stock of the corporation, if such patents, etc., were not worth the 
par value of the stock issued therefor, so that the defendant di- 
rector would be guilty of a misdemeanor under Corporation Act, 
Section 49, as amended by Public Laws, 1913, page 28, the court 
held that such act would not make the transfer illegal or void, 
but that the defendant director, acquiescing and participating in 
the directors’ action and receiving the stock and failing to give 
the agreed consideration, could not take advantage of the wrong.— 
Atlantic Reporter, Vol. 117, page 146. 


Adjudicated Patents 


r. S. Rupper Co, vs. Essex Rupper Co. United States Cir- 
uit Court of Appeals for Massachusetts. 

The Tufford reissue No. 14,049, claims 5-9, for rubber 
heel lift, construed so as to require hearing to determine infringe- 


Federal Reporter, Vol. 281, page 5 


patent, 


ment 


Appraisers’ Decisions 

No. 45197. Protest 941956 of American Chicle Co., New York. 

CuicLe imported from Mexico and classified as refined at 20 
cents per pound, claimed to be crude and dutiable at only 15 cents 
per pound under the provisions of paragraph 36, Tariff Act of 1913. 
by McClelland, G. A. 
ported in a crude condition and was held dutiable at 15 cents per 
paragraph 36. Sheldon vs. United States (8 Ct. 
Cust. Appls. 9; T. D. 37123) followed. Treasury Decisions, Vol. 
42, No. 11, September 14, 1922. 

No. 45239. Protest 942577 of William 


PRINTERS’ BLANKETS 


Opinion The chicle in question was im- 


pound under 


Sleight, Los Angeles. 

long by 48 
inches wide, classified as manufactures of cotton at 30 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 266, Tariff Act of 1913, claimed to be 
omposed in chief value of rubber dutiable at 10 per cent under 


3-ply, in rolls 25 yards 


paragraph 368 
Opinion by Weller, G. A 


nent material of chict 


Found that rubber was the compo- 
blankets 
claimed. 


were therefore held 
Treasury Decisions, 


value; the 
paragraph 368 as 


13, September 28, 1922. 


iable under 


Vol. 42, Ne 


ANOTHER USE FOR OLD TIRES 


A new 
the “whirl 
Start from the top 
of a hill. Curl up 


sport — 
dive.” 


\ ey inside the casing. 
Sar Get two friends to 
. start you toward 
: \ the water. It’s ex- 
; , citing. 


nderteved « Auer @m.ad 


Looping the Loop in a Tire 
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Rubber Latex Paper 


Cost of Latex—Best Preservative—Method of Using—Coagulation—Hastening Hydration 
—Vulcanization of Latex Paper 


By Frederick Kaye, A. R. C. Se. 


UITE recently Frederick Kaye, A.R.C.Sc., addressed a Lon- 

don audience of men prominent in rubber and paper manu- 

facture and cleared up some points that have not heretofore 
ven explained. As he prophesied a close union between rubber 
manufacturers and those who make paper, perhaps in the near 
future, his conclusions should be pondered by both o: the in- 
dustries involved, The high lights in his address follow: 


Cost of Latex 

Some rubber manufacturers have put forward the objection 
that in rubber latex we have increased charges due to freightage, 
that is, in a 30 per cent rubber-containing latex, we have to 
import 3 tors of latex to get 1 ton of rubber. The only cost in 
its use in paper-making, is the proper dilution and filtration if 
necessary, when it is added to the beaten fiber in the beater. 
Over and against this we have, in the case of coagulated rubber, 


af 
vue 


sometimes the washing of the rubber, but always the cost o 
mechanical breaking down of the rubber before it can be com- 
pounded. This charge may be from Yd. to ld. per pound, or 
say an average of £7 to £8 per ton. This will help to balance 
the increase charged due to the freightage on the greater bulk 
of rubber in the latex form. 

The Best Preservative 

Considerable interest and experimentation are being given to 
inding the best method of latex preservation. I have found that 
ammonia-preserved latex is best for papermaking because there is 
less agglutination of the particles by this method than any other. 
That is, the latex remains more perfectly fluid. 

Some months ago the Rubber Growers’ Association kindly 
supplied me with 150 gallons of latex, which was, I think, rather 
excessively diluted with water as it contained only 17.5 per cent 
actual rubber content and a rather high proportion of ammonia. 
It was perfectly fluid and acted very well in many commercial 
experiments in paper mills. 

I have also had 1,250 gallons of latex from Malaya, which 
has all arrived in splendid condition and has been used in many 
mills in Britain, America, Holland, and Belgium. The latex 
consisted of 1,000 gallons of fresh, good quality latex containing 
about 35 per cent rubber to which was added 250 gallons of 
water containing, or to which had been added, 43 gallons of 
strong ammonia. The latex as delivered here contained approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of rubber and 3 per cent to 3.5 per cent of 
ammonia (expressed as to the weight of commercial ammonia 
put in, not the ammonia as chemically expressed). I also re- 
ceived from Malaya seven tins each containing approximately 
2 gallons of diluted latex with varying proportions of com- 
mercial ammonia, to see to what minimum limits of percentages 


‘f ammonia we could safely work to. 

Below I give the quantities of ammonia used and my calcula- 
tions as to percentages of commercial ammonia referred to the 
rriginal latex and to the latex diluted. On examination of the 
samples it was found that all were in a perfectly preserved con- 
lition with the exception of samples Nos. 6 and 7, where the 
amount of commercial ammonia was less than 1 per cent. 

It looks as if 3 gallons to 3.5 gallons of commercial ammonia 
per 100 gallons of original good latex will be a safe amount for 
the complete preservation of the latex. 


PRESERVATIVE QUANTITIES AND PERCENTAGES 


Commercial 
Ammonia 
oo me 
Per- Per- 
centage centage 
to to diluted 
No. Ounces latex latex 
Es-wdiee 1% gal. of latex, 4% gal. of water ‘ 3.7 2. 
me > gal. of latex, 4 gal. of water 7.87 3.2 2.5 
Secces oa gal. of latex, 4 gal. of water 6./5 2.8 2.2 
: — gal. of latex, 344 gal. of water 5.63 2.3 1.8 
Poeeks l gal. of latex, 4% gal. of water 4.5 1.9 1.4 
6 . 142 gal. of latex, 3, gal. of water 2.25 0.93 0.7 
i eee 1% gal. of latex, % gal. of water 1.125 0.79 0.62 


In the shipment from Malaya above quoted the charge for 
the ammonia was ridiculously high, due to a local shortage, etc. 
It was $10 per gallon, or, the cost per gallon of latex was 10d. 
for ammonia alone. Taking the price of ammonia delivered at 
the docks here, with all freightage, etc., | am informed by Lon- 
don agents and merchants that ammonia ought to cost on the 
plantations less than 5s, per gallon. I think, therefore, that the 
cost of ammonia used as a preservative will be 1%d. to 2d. per 
gallon of latex exported. 

I am hopeful that latex will be delivered in London at 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. per gallon with a rubber content of 30 per cent. That 
is, the rubber in the latex would be sold at ls, “¢. or even less 
per pound. Therefore, on such a basis it is an easy matter to 
calculate the cost of the latex per ton of paper made, given a 
definite percentage rubber content. Thus a paper containing 0.5 
per cent rubber would cost in latex 18s. per ton of paper made. 

The Method of Using Latex in Paper-Making 

The great essential is the thorough dilution of the latex with 
water before addition to the beaten pulp. In this manner the 
latex quickly penetrates and becomes intimately associated with 
every particle of the beaten fiber. I have usually found it best 
to add the latex towards the end of the beating process because 
with the prolonged and severe beating to which some particu- 
larly strong fibers may be subjected they may be in a condition 
when some of the rubber will be thrown out in fine particles, 


Coagulation After Adding to Pulp 


The coaguiation of the rubber is often a comparatively simple 
matter. In some cases, as with a sulphite pulp, and when small 
proportions of latex are needed, the fiber will take up the coagu- 
lated rubber without the addition of a coagulative agent. In 
many experiments I have used such salts as magnesium sulphate 
as the coagulative agent, and in others, such acids as acetic 
acid. I have found that in most cases it is best to use alum 
exactly as in ordinary paper-making processes. Where the paper 
has to be tub-sized, alum can be used as the coagulated agent. 
Where the paper is machine-sized the latex may be added be- 
fore or after the size and alum, the condition being that sufficient 
alum is added to throw out the size and rubber completely. It 
is important that with an alkaline pulp the final condition is 
made faintly acid to prevent loss of rubber latex in the back 
water. For example, in one commercial experiment with the 
calculated amount of latex added to give a rubber content of 2 
per cent in the dricd paper, analysis of this paper showed a 
rubber content of 1.7 per cent, while with the same fiber and 
latex added to give a content of 4 per cent rubber, analysis 
showed a rubber content in the paper of 4.07 per cent. 
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Hastening of Hydration 


Rubber latex me specific effect upon the fibers in the 
beating engine and upon the rate of hydration of the fibers. It 
is in this direction that the value of rubber latex as a cheapen- 
ing fact ! { production will be fully seen when large 
supplies of latex reach the paper-making countries, so that all 
phases of the effect of rubber latex can be explored in the mills 
on a wile and continuous scale 

The object of beating paper stock is to attain a certain degree 
of hydratior [his varies with different grades of paper. The 
hydration of t ( ntrolled by the mechanical action of 
the bars of th iter roll acting upon the fibers as they cross 
the bedplate, whereby the fibers are opened out, cut, and me- 
cl ul lly 7 | thy ret ‘ ; the water 1 ] king Ne 
to the fibers to give hydration is intensified for the desired result. 
In many cases these actions are slow, so that with some fibers 
the beating has to be prolonged for many hours 

[here is every evidence that rubber latex, even in small quanti- 
ties, accelerate t 


» rate of hydration. That is, the time required 
for a certain steck to reach a certain grade of strength and 
lloidal particles electrically charged, 
the cellulose fibers a new electric 
condition of the fibers in relation to the water medium is pro- 
duced which increases the affinity of the groups for water and 
the rate of hydration is intensified. As a result of all this, 
fibers in the paper made with .a finish to which has been added 
small or larger amounts of rubber latex are often closer and 
more uniform in texture than a paper of the same fiber made with- 
out rubber latex 

We must look for some such physical explanation of the effect 
of very small amounts of latex in improving the texture and 
strength of paper. Paper can be considerably improved by such 
small amounts as to give a rubber content of 0.1, 0.2, and 0.5 
per cent, and so on 

The influence the time of beating on the strength and other 


} } 


qualities of a paper has been repeatedly experimented upor Be- 


low are given some figures obtained with a certain fiber where 
samples of the paper were made after every half-hour of beat- 


ing, up to five hours 


Average rease per 
Subst e alf r beating period 
Demy Ib -0.5 ce. to 1.0 
Tensile strength for s thick and 15 
n wide . . 0.5 3 
Tensile strength per sq -100 grams 
Bursting strain 2.1 Ib. per sq. in. for a 
Breaking lengtt 4 neters 


The Vulcanization of Latex Paper 
Paper containing rubber latex contains the rubber in such a 


t of the paper need not be vulcanized as it is 


durable, and satisfactory without. It is very probable, however, 
that when we are making goods containing the higher per- 
centage of ru S 5 per cent, 10 per cent, and 30 per cent 
and over. we may find that vulcanization will be an advantage. 


This will be investigated and reported upon in due course. I 
have, however, made many experiments on vulcanization of the 


paper. Over tw urs ago Mr. Peachey vulcanized many 
samples of paper for me by his process, and I found there was 
often a considerable increase in strength Vulcanization also 
makes the paper stiffer, which in some grades of material will 
be an advantage. I have myself worked out a process which I 
call self-vulcanization, details of which 1 hope to put before the 


industry in due course 


Many Mills Experimenting 
Practical commercial experiments in many mills have shown 
that all grades and qualities of paper can be improved in some 


regard by the use of rubber latex. Already commercial experi- 


ments have been arranged for in about 30 mills in England and 
Scotland, while many mills in the United States and Canada are 
experimenting with rubber latex in the manufacture of their 
products. Experiments have been conducted in mills in Holland 
and Belgium, and arrangements are being made in the mills of 
Spain, France and Norway. The field is open for other countries 
in Europe as soon as adequate supplies of latex reach London. 


The Paper and Rubber Industries to Join 

The world’s output of paper is over 14,000,000 tons per year. 
The value of this paper, taking an average selling price at £20 
per ton reaches £280,000,000, but the real value is, I think, higher 
than this, probably well over £300,000,000 per year. When the 
rubber interest joins up to such a giant industry immense possi- 
dilities will open out to the joint efforts and enterprise. 

The application of rubber latex to papermaking will not only 
give a ready means of improving the quality of paper, but by 
cheapening paper production it will open out many new fields 
for the use of paper, and thereby the paper industry will greatly 
prosper and benefit by the process. 

When we get waterproof latex paper manufactured on a large 
scale in Britain I am hoping that the plantation industry and the 





papermaking industry will join forces, and through Parliament 
compel the greater regard to the protective packing of food in 
uur country. Ancther possible use of waterproofed paper is as 
a protective covering for the young shoots of sugar cane on 
sugar plantations. The effect of such covering is to check growth 
of weeds while the soil is maintained in a more humid condition 
due to lessened loss of moisture by evaporation. The temperature 
of the soil is also maintained one degree or more warmer than 
the area where moisture is being freely evaporated from, and it 
is probable, too, that the beneficial bacterial activity in the soil 
is strengthened in some manner, 


To Displace Leather 


While the use of rubber latex will greatly benefit the ordinary 
paper production, there will open out the manufacture of new 
kinds of rubber goods on a paper-making machine where we use 
much larger proportions of rubber. In this way we shall be 
able to make goods to take the place of leather, and to produce 
boards of such high bursting strain and capable of such delight- 
ful finish that they may take the place of boards in the con- 
struction of furniture, doors, etc., in houses and even in construc- 
tion of motor cars. Linoleum substitutes can be readily made 

a board machine. 


Coloring Latex Paper 
I have conducted a number of experiments on the dyeing of latex 
paper with success, but I am pleased to say that the British 
Dyes Corporation, Ltd., who are keenly interested in this sub- 
ect, have kindly undertaken a thorough investigation of the dye- 
ing of rubber latex paper and of rubber latex products containing 
larger proportions of rubber up to as much as 30 per cent and 
more of rubber. I am grateful for this help to Mr. Lefebure of 
the Development Department, London, and Mr. Horsfall, chief 
colourist, and his assistant at the Blackley Works, Manchester. 
From the last-named quarter, I have received the following 
“We have prepared a number of dyeings on paper (bleached 
sulphite cellulose pulp) with the addition of 1, 10 and 30 
per cent of rubber latex, as supplied to us by you. The re- 
sults, we think, are very encouraging. The best results have 
been obtained hitherto by the use of basic colours but we 
have no doubt that, by suitably working out a process, 
equally good results can be obtained with other classes of 
colours. The point you might like to make is that, owing to 
the whiteness of the latex, rather brighter results are ob- 
tained, at any rate in the case of basic colours, than when no 
latex is added.” 
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Gustav Heinsohn on Rubber Latex in Paper 
Making 
By Frederick Kaye, A. R. C. Se. 


Under the title of “Rubber Paper from Fiber Pulp and Rubber: 
Comments Upon the Kaye Patents and Others,” Gustav Heinsohn 
has published an article in the September number of this journal 
about which I beg to make some remarks. 

The article in question is somewhat like the curate’s egg, it is 
good in parts while other parts would require vivid appellations 
to describe them. I think that some of the errors set out in Mr. 
Heinsohn’s article are due to his lack of knowledge both as to the 
nature of rubber latex and as to the process of papermaking 

First, I cannot but controvert his assumption that rubber manu- 
facturers have not neglected the use of rubber latex in manufac- 
turing processes. I think he cannot produce proof that 1,000 gal- 
lons of latex has at any time during the last 100 years been im- 
ported into any rubber manufacturing country until I took up the 
work of the use of rubber latex in papermaking. | really doubt 
if a total of 1,000 gallons has been shipped during the 100-year 
period since Hancock’s experiments. 

I am familiar with Hancock's work as set out in his patent in 
1825, but it has no bearing and priority upon my process. He pro- 
posed to take any suitable fibers and lay them in layers upon a 
smooth inclined board and then to pour or paint over the layers 
the juice of the Hevea tree, and afterwards allow the water con- 
tent of the juice or latex to evaporate in a room heated to say 80 
degrees F. This process is totally dissimilar from my process for 
using rubber latex in papermaking as any practical papermaker 
knows. 

It was an unfortunate fact that Hancock failed to be able to 
get sufficient supplies of well preserved rubber latex for, other- 
wise, he might have led the rubber manufacturing industry of 100 
years ago into the fruitful direction which is opening out to our 
vision today. 

The Castilloa latex for which he gave instructions to be shipped 
in quantity from Mexico unfortunately arrived in a coagulated 
condition, as was rather to be expected unless very special care 
was taken. All workers with Castilloa know that the rubber 
separates from this latex more easily than in the case of Hevea 
latex. It can be quite readily separated by centrifugal action. In 
1910, when I was in Mexico, I had many kinds of latices, including 
Castilloa, sent to my laboratory in Mexico City from the planta- 
tions and forests of the subtropical regions of Mexico. But as 
these arrived after only 2 or 3 days’ journey the latices were, for 
the most part, in the uncoagulated condition and were therefore 
available for experiments. 

Mr. Heinsohn refers to a British patent for the production of 
an adhesive sudstance made by the admixture of glue and rubber 
latex and subtly infers it might challenge my patent rights. 

I cannot but observe that this is nonsense as well as being an 
unfair assumption. The patent quoted refers only to the produc- 
tion of an adhesive composition to be used to stick different sur- 
faces together, such as leather, etc., and to form a binding mate- 
rial between a leather surface and rubber. It is found, however, 
that the films produced when the adhesive is allowed to evaporate 
to dryness give a separation of the two ingredients—a glue film 
on the under surface, and a rubber film on the upper. 

The whole process as set out in the claims for this patent show 
that the inventor had not the remotest notion as to any possible 
connection with any paper-making process. 

The assertion that latex is rubber solution I cannot agree to. 

Mr. Heinsohn says: “Granting that rubber latex is rubber in 
solution there are numbers of patents that would seem to conflict 
with that of Professor Kaye's.” We might just as well say: 


“Granting that the moon is made of green cheese the mice would 
eat it—if they could get at it.” If rubber latex is rubber solution 


then rubber solution is rubber latex, which is not true in fact and 
is an illogical absurdity. 

All practical rubber men known that rubber solution is made 
by masticating coagulated rubber upon hot rollers and then treat- 
ing this material with some organic solvent—such as naphtha, 
benzol, benzine, etc., or with carbon bisulphide, etc, According to 
Weber the solvent dissolves in the rubber and not the rubber in 
the solvent. It is impossible to mix any of these “solutions of 
rubber” with water and therefore they are all inadmissible in a 
true papermaking process. 

Rubber latex, on the other hand, cannot be made; it is produced 
by nature and used as taken from the rubber-yielding tree but 
sometimes preserved by a suitable anti-coagulant. It is a colloidal 
solution, consisting of infinitely minute particles of liquid rubber, 
intimately dispersed in the water or serum from the laticiferous 
tubes of the tree. It is miscible with water in all proportions and 
therefore instantly available in our paper-making process, where, 
say, 1,200- pounds of fiber is being beaten, floating in 5 or 10 
tons of water. 

I cannot understand for what purpose Mr. Heinsohn has quoted 
the series of patents he does because they have no bearing on any 
papermaking process or upon the use of rubber latex. I rather 
think that what. happened was that Mr. Heinsohn sent his stenog- 
grapher into the nearest available Patent Office Library with in- 
structions to quote any patent that mentioned fiber or rubber 
without any just regard to the text and real purport of the patent. 

1 am happy to say, however, that already my patent claims have 
been accepted in twelve countries and are well on the way of 
acceptance in as many more and that in no case have any of the 
previous patents cited by Mr. Heinsohn been quoted against me. 





RUBBER WHEELS ON HARROWS GUARD TREES 


Automobile wheels having cheap pneumatic tires are attached 
to the ends of smoothing harrows used in sowing cover crops in 
many western orchards, and they save a great many trees from 
being barked. The wheels are so placed that the tire treads extend 





How Auto Wheel Is Attached to Harrow 


about four inches over the side and the front of the harrow at 
either end, which allows of very close-in work being done. Im- 
plements thus equipped are, of course, used with special care 
among trees which are too young to stand much bunting from har- 
rows. The air pressure for the inner tubes need seldom be more 
than twenty to thirty pounds. The illustration shows the mode of 
attaching the wheel on the upper side of the harrow. 





WOMEN’S RUBBER GIRDLES INCREASINGLY POPULAR 


In a recent issue of Financial America it is stated that pro- 
ducers of rubber (elastic) girdle varieties of women’s corsets 
are oversold, and that prominent makers are working overtime 
in order to catch up with back deliveries. Sales for September 
are said to be 50 per cent greater than those for the preceding 
period, while one manufacturer has stated that business along 
this line for the six months ended September 1 was 150 per 
cent greater than that for the corresponding period last year. 
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Machinery for Hard Molded Plastics 


The interest that the rubber industry is showing in cold and hot molding, indeed in all types of molding, and 
the machinery employed, renders this article of particular timeliness. 


ARD molded plast materials, considered as insulation at 
H least, are of three types: (1) phenolic resins, (2) shellac 
composition, and (3) bituminous cold molded compositions. 
use and requires no 


The first type comes to the molder ready for 





further preparatior e second and third types are compounded 
where molded The machine ployed is similar to that for 
rubber working and is made by Iders of rubber machinery and 
by others who spe ‘ machinery for the plastic industry. 
Rubber, shella 1 bituminous matter as binders of com 
pounding ingredients offer individual mixing problems owing to 


their differences in nature. Rubber requires heavy washers, mix- 


ers, warmers and calenders. Shellac and similar varnish gums 
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William R. Thropp , 

Blanking Machine 
need no wash mills, but only mixing rolls with scraper, blanking 
machine and steam plate. Bituminous compositions are mixed in 
a kneading machine, and blanked for cold molding 


In the case of rubber working, the machinery for preparing 
stock is necessarily heavy and on solid foundations, while for 
working either shellac or bituminous stocks the machines are 
lighter and require no specially built foundations, generally being 
bolted to the mill floor 

Accessory to compounding are the usual scales for weighing 
ingredients. compound pans to contain the batches, and enclosed 


sifter for ingredients and reworked ground dust from the mold 


waste. In the case of phenolic resin stock, which is always 
handled in a positive or plunger mold, the mold charges require 
to be weighed with much exactness which makes an automatic 
weighing device very desirable. 

Hardening of the molding plastics under consideration 1s 
effected in each instance by brief heat and pressure or cooling and 
pressure, hence no autoclave or vulcanizer of any kind is em 
ployed. 


Mixers 


For compounding stocks with shellac or varnish gum binders 
an ordinary two-roll rubber mixer is used with steam-heated 





























Birmingham Iron Foundry 

Blanking Machine with Apron 
rolls having close-fitting metal guides. and an iron mill pan. An 
adjustable hand-operated scraper is fitted to the frame for re- 
Such a mill is 
built by all the manufacturers of rubber-working machinery. 


moval of the mixed batch from the back roll. 


The rough mass removed by the scraper requires to be sheeted 
and marked or scored for breaking into convenient pieces for sub- 
sequent handling. This is done on a special machine or blanker. 


Blanking Machine 


Several styles of blanking machines are used, and all do essen- 
tially the same work. A typical one comprises a pair of hori- 
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zontal rolls, the temperature of which can be controlled. The 
rolls are adjustable and may or may not be flanged for setting at 























The J. H. Day Co. 


Imperial Kneader and Mixer 


In part of the rolls is arranged a revolving 
set of straight blades for cross-marking the stock as it 
leaves the machine, carried on an endless belt or apron running 
When desired a gang of circular knives 
The use of 


a fixed distance apart. 
sheet 


under the cross knives. 
is brought into action to score the sheet lengthwise. 














Burroughs C 


The Chas ” 
Rodless Hydraulic Press 


two sets of knives thus marks the stock into rectangles. When 
cooled the stock is brittle and is easily broken on the scorings 
into convenient pieces for storage or presswork. 
Kneading Mixer 
Compositions containing a bituminous binder are mixed damp 
in a form of machine known as a kneading mixer. This machine 


consists of a box-like compartment or container for holding the 
ingredients while being commingled by the revolving of a pair of 








Tilting Head Semi-Automatic Press 


mixing blades which thoroughly mix and knead the materials 
into a homogeneous mass. When mixing is complete the con- 
taining portion of the machine can be tilted for the convenient dis- 














Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co. 


Universal Masticator 
charge of the batch, which next goes to the blanker for sheeting, 
the same as in the case of shellac plastic. 
Presses 


Several styles of presses and dieing machines are employed in 
hard plastic molding, of which some are heated by steam, gas, or 





Inverted Ram Semi-Automatic Press 


electricity and others cooled by water. A typical machine rep- 
resents the ordinary form of hydraulic press operated from a 
pump and accumulator and either steam-heated and water-cooled 
or with platens heated by gas burners, as the conditions may 


require. The same type is made rodless for increase of rigidity. 


Semi-Automatic Presses 


Speed is an important factor in plastic molded output since 
many of the objects made are diminutive. This has led to per- 
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fecting semi-automatic molding presses, one form of which is 
shown. 

Presses of the semi-automatic type are designed for molding 
articles of phenolic resins where the molding cycle is about five 
to six A vertical 
press of this type is also il- 
lustrated, with mold K con- 


taining its allotment of mate- 


minutes. 


rial. When lever G is raised 
the inverted ram H with the 
mold force J attached de- 
scends, compressing the 
material and forming it into 
the mold shape. 

After proper heating and 
cooling periods, lever G is 
and lever L is 


causing the 


lowered 
raised, ram to 
withdraw the mold force J. 


As the ram H reaches a cer- 


tain height it engages nuts 
on the side rods M co 
nected with ejecting pins 





; which push the mold K up- 
Terkeisen Machine (| 


ward off of a central core 


Toggle Joint Die Press 
moving the molded object. Valves T 
valves for heating and cooling the mold parts. 

Tilting Head Press 
A semi-automatic press of tilting head type is pictured in open 
The frame carrying the head is hinged at the base of 
the head carrying the top of the mold 
The tilting of the head positions the 


into a position for easily re- 
and U are steam and water 


position 
the machine and turns 


back like an 


upper dies in 


' 1 
open OK 


a vertical plane enabling the operator to clean dies 


: 
the ——— oe 
a 
i! 

a 
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Southwark Found? achine ( j 


Hydraulic Platen Press 


or set inserts with a minimum expenditure of labor and time, 
which is impossible with a fixed head type of press. 

[he same conditions hold true for the lower dies which are in 
full view and easy of access. The vertical plane of the upper 
half mold when tilted back is in line with the back edge of lower 
half mold, giving an unobstructed and clear space in which to 
work 

This press is also very economical in the use of high pressure 
water, it being possible to use a very short stroke because of the 


tilting feature 





The Watson-Stil 


Automatic Die Press 


Hydraulic valves for operating the main rams, tilter cylinder 
and steam and water control are mounted on the column at -the 
right of press,. enabling the operator to control all movements of 


the press from one position. 





The Seybold Machine Co. 
Single Head Die Press 


The platen of the press is returned to its normal position, after 
each operation, by the action of two pull-back cylinders which 
are connected to the line pressure at all times, making possible 
the use of an automatic knockout for the ejection of finished 
molded articles. 


Die Presses for Shellac Molding 


A very rapid press for shellac work represents a compound- 
gear, cam-driven die press capable of rapid production. Another 





THE 1PM. CO. 


man | 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg: Co. 


Hydraulic Molding Press 


die press intended for the same purpose is also shown. It is used 
in making phonograph disk records at the rate of one every 35 
seconds. 

An automatic die press for molding phonograph record disks 
is also pictured. In this press the application of hydraulic press- 
ure, and the duration of steam and water circulation are con- 
trolled by the valve mechanism operated by a foot-lever. These 
automatic features regulate timing the heating and cooling of the 
dies. The length of time for pressing a phonograph record is 
45 seconds. 
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Conducting Physical Tests on Rubber Products 


By A. H. Nuckolls’ 


HE author discusses as follows the fundamental factors relat- 
7 ing to the physical tests most generally applied under pur- 

chase specifications: (1) Tensile strength, (2) ultimate 
elongation, (3) recovery or set, and (4). friction or adhesion be- 
tween the rubber and fabric, 


Preparation of Test Specimens 

Factors INFLUENCING ResuLtts. The methods of preparation 
of specimens for physical tests are as important as the subsequent 
tests. Owing to the diversified character of rubber products from 
which specimens are prepared, there is no particular method 
generally applicable. The fundamental factors which may in- 
fluence the results apply in all cases, and include surface injury, 
mechanical working, heating, and the form and dimensions of 
the specimen. 

SurFaAce Injuries. Surface injury is probably the most im- 
portant factor mentioned above. The tendency of rubber when 
under stress to tear at any point where there is a scratch or 
nick is characteristic. In cutting specimens to a test form, the 
use of a steel die will prevent rough edges. Gasoline should 
generally be used in separating rubber from layers of fabric. 
The action of the gasoline softens the friction compound, enabling 
the operator to remove the rubber without subjecting it to much 
stress. To avoid injuring the surface of the specimen, gage 
marks for reference in determining the elongation are best ap- 
plied by means of a metal stamp having parallel blades. 

S1zE AND Form oF Specimen. The sectional area is theo- 
retically not a factor in the unit values obtained in the tension 
and stretch tests but in actual practice small specimens are likely 
to give higher results. The form of specimen now generally 
used in the case of rubber products made from calendered sheets 
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FIG. 1. TENSION TEST SPECIMEN 


is shown in Fig. 1. Test analysis of this form by placing parallel 
lines on the ends lengthwise of the specimen and applying tension, 
show that very little cross stress results on account of the en- 
largement of the ends. A specimen of similar form having a 
reduced section ™%-inch wide at the center is employed where it 
is necessary to use a small sample, but the larger test specimen 
is preferable. 

TupvuLsrR AND TANGENTIAL Specimens. In case of rubber- 
covered wire, having a solid conductor, tubular test specimens 
give the best results provided the conductor is removed without 
injury to the rubber. Usually this can be accomplished by first 





1 Paper presented at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 26-30, 1922. 
2 Chemical Engineer, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


stretching the conductor to its breaking point to reduce its diame- 
ter, but in some cases the rubber adheres to the stretched con- 
ductor, in which case the use of mercury is desirable. Tangential 
specimens have the disadvantage of being difficult to prepare 
and measure. 

MEASURING THE THICKNESS. Measurements of thickness of 
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FIG. 2. EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON TENSILE STRENGTH—EACH POINT 


ON THE CURVE REPRESENTS 3 TESTS ON 14 COMPOUNDS, AN 
AVERAGE OF 42 DETERMINATIONS 


specimens or in the case of tubular specimens the diameter over 
the rubber should preferably be made with a dial micrometer pro- 
vided with a circular shoe operating under a standard pressure. 

MECHANICAL WorKING. Previous stretching within certain 
limits temporarily increases the tensile strength, stretch, and re- 
covery to an appreciable extent, but on repeated stretching the 
rubber begins to break down. These effects vary with different 
compounds. 

Errect or Backxinc. The backing usually has a lower tensile 
strength, stretch and recovery than the rubber tube, and if not 
removed retards the stretch and recovery. 

DrrECTION OF CutTTING. Rubber products made from calen- 
dered sheets have a greater strength and elongation in the direc- 
tion in which the rubber was rolled; that is, longitudinally. But 
the performance in the recovery test is better when the speci- 
mens are tested transversely; that is, across the direction of 
rolling. 


Influence of Temperature 


The temperature of the specimen at the time of test is a factor 
generally recognized as influencing the results. Usually, through 
the range 60 to 90 degrees F., the tensile strength decreases as 
the temperature increases and the amount of stretch at break 
may increase as the temperature rises. Within this range the 
performance in the recovery test is usually better at about 80 
degrees F. Different rubber compounds are not affected by 
temperature, particularly in respect to the stretch, to the same 
extent, and it is believed to be impracticable to satisfactorily em- 
ploy a correction factor. The results of a series of fests con- 
ducted at the Underwriters’ Laboratories is presented in Fig. 2. 

The effect of temperature on the stretch varies more with dif- 
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tensile strength, which may be 


f 


ferent compoun 
roughly taken, in the case of vulcanized compounds, as 1 per 


temperature w thin the range 


cent loss per | degree I. rise 
60 to 80 degrees |! ulthough the effect on the tensile strength 
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FIG. 3. RESULTS OF TESTS TO DETERMINE THE LENGTH! OF TIME 
REQUIRED FOR SPECIMENS TO REACH ROOM TEMPERATURE 


m Where the difference nm ten ratur de not exceed af 
roximately 50 degrees F., one to three urs appear to be sufh- 
ient in the case of small specimens The results of two series 
yf tests conducted in the testing room at a temperature of 70 
jegrees F. showed no material changes in the performance of 
specimens on increasing the interval from 1 to 24 hours from the 
time the samples wer rought in from an outside temperature 
50 degrees F, higher in one case and 50 degrees F. lower in the 
ther. The result e presented in Fig. 3. 

These samples do not represent all the types of rubber com- 
ounds met wi n |} ti ut indicate that in general, any lag 
1 the chang é ngth and stretch with tempera- 
ure is | tically ifter 2 hours. Cases have deen 

port d wn T d e encount ered iving a 
iZ ippare y ¢ 5 ] r 


Influence of Rate of Separation of the Jaws 


The speed at which the jaws of the testing machine are sepa- 
ted detern N t rubl is stretched but 
entirely the rate of application of the load. The rate of 
application of str epends also on the nature of the compound. 
influence of the rate of separation of the jaws on the 
yreak g strength i tl rt ultant of these two factors The 
re t is usua toward er values for both tensile strength 
and ultimate el atior the speed of the jaws increases, but 
§ th diffe ipounds. Within practical limits 
it seldom arn ts ft IT 

In the testing of rubber, the elongation factor has been climi- 
nated by the gener idoption of a standard speed of stretching 
f 20 inches per minute, which is not only convenient but satis- 
factory for practical test purposes. This does not climinate the 
variable which depends upon the rate of applying the stress as 
that factor also depends upon the compound. It will be a con- 

tant in any series of tests of a given lot of rubber. 


Friction Tests 
In friction tests, the effect of temperature is the principal factor 
nfluencing the results The rate f sepa- 


t 


m the test conditions resu 
ration between layers of fabric and rubber when subjected to 





tension is not proportional to the load applied. No separation 
may occur up to a certaim point on increasing the load, after 
which the rate of stripping may increase very rapidly with addi- 
tional loading. 

Two methods of test are in general use. In the case of air 
and steam hose, the test specimen is fitted on a mandrel and one 
end of the fabric separated from the rubber to permit attaching 
a grip from which a prescribed weight is suspended vertically and 
the distarce through which separation of the rubber and fabric 
takes place in a given time is observed. 

In the case of fire hose and belting, one separated end of the 
fabric is clamped in a stationary grip and the other end in a sus- 
pended grip attached to the prescribed weight hanging vertically. 
In the latter case, the angle of separation is less than in the tests 
with a mandrel and the test is somewhat more severe for a 





given load 


Testing Machines 

TENSILE STRENGTH AND Recovery. The machine used for ten- 
sile strength and elongation tests should be power-driven and of 
the inclination-balance or pendulum type except that when the 
loads are small, say under 50 pounds, a spring balance type may 
be used if provided with calibration apparatus and a device which 
load obtained. Movable elongation 

pointers provided with a graduated scale are essential. The 
+ 1 per cent. Grips 
the eccentric disk type are well adapted for testing specimens 


will register the maximum 
accuracy of the readings shculd be within 
of 

with enlarged ends. Grips of the type which consist of two steel 
rolls, give very good results in the testing of tubular specimens. 
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Soft Rubber in Radio Equipment 


Vibration Absorbers—Rubber Insulated Wires—Ear Cushions and Voice Masks—Tubing for Buss 
Bars and Head Sets—Battery Gaskets, Vents and Seals 


already been sold. It is further estimated that the market 
will absorb something like 11,000,000 sets. While, therefore, 
at first blush the use of soft rubber would seem to be negligible, 
when the varied uses are considered as an aggregate, the total 


A CCORDING to radio manufacturers, nearly a million outfits have 


is quite large. 

Hard rubber is most essential, and is sure to be in increasing 
demand for the best equipment, no small part, however, will be 
played by soft rubber. At first its use was confined largely to 
feet for cushioning sockets for receiving or transmitting audions 
x vacuum tubes. Such feet are very short, cylindrical sections 
of highly resilient compounded stock and are usually affixed to 
the socket or multiple-socket stand by means of a small bolt, the 
head of which is in a recess about half way between the base 


airplanes. There the cushions were not only made pneumatic 
but also of sponge rubber, thus effectively barring all vibrations. 
Many radio users prefer to construct their own loud speakers 
or to utilize various horn-shaped or megaphone contrivances sold 
in competition with patented loud-speaking instruments. Devices 
made of soft rubber are marketed which on one side fit over the 
cap of a telephone in the same way as an ear cushion, but on 
the other side are so tapered or truncated as to fit over a tube 
forming the mouthp‘ece of the megaphone. Sometimes the latter 
has a double or yoke-shaped mouthpiece to which the two tele- 
phones of a headset can be attached by means of the soft rubber 
“protectors,” as some makers style them. It is claimed that such 
connections have an advantage over metal attachments and not 
only overcome vibrations but add clarity to the tones emitted. 
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Typical Examples Showing the Use of Soft Rubber in Radio Equipment 


of the foot and the socket. Not only do the soft rubber feet 
render a valuable service in safeguarding the supersensitive instru- 
ment from v brations, but the feet also insure perfe:t insulation 
for the audion. 

Soft rubber is used considerably in the insulation of wire used 
for so-called radio cords, for wires used in charging batter es, 
and as a coating for leads from the bare copper antenna wire, 
as well as for many other connections, fixed and flexible, where 


ample insulation is essential. 


Soft Rubber Ear Cushions 

In order to exclude rcom or other distracting noises, many 
radio users employ light-we'ght soft rubber pads or cushions 
which fit snugly over the cap of a telephone receiver. Some 
makes are designed not only to shut out undesired sounds and 
to lessen the fatigue or discomfort experienced in wearing head- 
sets, but also to amplify or accentuate the sound vibrations from 
the telephone diaphragm, the hollow space or tone chamber being 
sO arranged as to convey the sound to the most sensitive part 


of the ear. 
A very interesting development in the line of soft rubber ear 
cushions was developed in connection with the use of radio for 


\ similar funnel-shaped soft rubber device is used for attach- 
ing an ordinary telephone or a radio telephone rece.ver to the 
reproducer on a phonograph so that the sounds may be audible 
to a rocmful of people. Some amateurs make a cone of sealing 
wax or similar material and fasten the flaring end to the telephone 
earpiece, the smaller end being attached to the phonograph arm 
with an inch or two of soft rubber tubing having a %-inch bore. 

For talking into radiophones there is also a soft rubber mask 
which fits over the bridge of the nose and the lower part of the 
mouth, touching lines of the face. This is placed over the 
receiver and is not only sanitary and comfortable but concen- 
trates the tone and prevents vibration. 


Soft Rubber Tubing in Radio 

Soft rubber tubing finds much use in radio equipment. Instead 
of employing several expensive headsets or duplicating ‘phones 
when a number of persons wish to “listen in” on one receiver, 
several soft rubber tubes of narrow caliber are attached to the 
receiver. Each tube has at its farther end a “Y” of hollow 
hard rubber, with several inches more of soft rubber, and finally 
hollow hard rubber tips which set in the ears, much after the 
fashion of listening tubes formerly used on phonographs. 
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Instead of using mercerized cotton braid, some makers of Re ‘ > H 4 > ] 6 
| ee Tire and Tube Production for 1921-1922 
headsets cover the heavy spring wire in the headbands with soft 
rubber tubing utter is preferred by radio users because curves charted in the accompanying graph represent the 
it is muc fter. more comfortable. and more sanitary. is easier mumber of pneumatic casings, inner tubes and solid tires, manu- 
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our tire export trad e Scandinavian countries are playing 
an important and interesting part. Denmark, for example, who in 
1913 purchased from us automobile tires valued at approximately 
] s15 000 had. d ‘ ised these 
mports to $258,630 A lre Denmark 
ha iwht from us tomobile in amount, 
it will be noted, « de e year of 
1921. Norway ring the 322 has, at 
$278,189, almost « ed her figures for tire imports from us for the 
entire calendar year of 1921, or $284,487, while Sweden, during 
these first six months of 1922, has bought from us automobile tires 
valued at $392,137, her 1921 imports of these from the United 
state totaling only $510,247 


1922 is evident. Nor- 
rose to $91,345 for the 
England and Cuba, 
Feb- 


Sweden, buying from us in February 





increase during 
$5,055 


way's 


month of April, outstripped only by those « 


I 
respectively, while those of Denmark grew from $15,348 in 
ruary to $77,287 in April 
of this year automobile tires valued at only $21,179, took, in June, 
kind valued at $134,971, thus for that 


the second place on the list, yy England. 


I 


goods of this occupying 


month surpassed only | 
Such figures indicate not only a more promising condition in 
European affairs general, but also point to great possibilities 


for our export trade. 








Production Comparison of Tires, Tubes and Solid Tires by 


Months, 1921-1922 


1921 
1922, 


exceeded 


4 1 7 
1\ugust of 


August, 


peak production in 
1,000,000 


number below it 


that rate by 
within the same 


tires, and in it came 

In no month during the present year has the rate of tire produc- 
tion fallen below 70 per cent of the estimated full capacity and 
in August it reached 98 per cent. For the first eight months the 
average was 8&4 per cent compared with 50 per cent for the 
-orresponding period of last year. 

The output of inner tubes naturally exceeds that of tires in 
point of numbers. In 1921 this excess varied between the limits 
of 5 and 18 per cent, averaging about 9% per cent. In 1922 
the range was from 10 to 31 per cent and averaged 18 per cent. 

Pneumatics, tubes, and solid tires exhibit greatly improved 
production results for the 20 months covered by the graph. 
These increases over the productions noted for January, 1921, 
are for tire casing 310 per cent, for tubes 410 per cent, and for 
tires 90 Solids marked seasonal 
changes than casings and tubes and at the present time have 
reached the high of 100,000 for last August which is far in 
advance of the peak in August a year ago. 


solid per cent. show less 
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Scientific Fabric Cutting 


Types of Fabrics—Handling Uncured Stock—Tabling—Cutting 


LMCST every line of rubber manufacture has a vast deal of 
A fabric cutting to do before the goods are made up. In spite 
of the fact that druggists’ sundries differ widely from me- 
chanical goods, footwear from tires, in methods of manufacture, 
waste of material is as costly in one as in the other. Further- 
more, as the basic processes are similar, the following outline of 
scientific cutting in rubber shoe work is broadly informing. 
are the two requisites of a successful 
To attain 
these it is necessary for the department to have sufficient equip- 
The best 
mills 


Service and accuracy 


fabric cutting department in a rubber footwear factory. 
ment and a proper layout. location is on the second 
floor directly the 
step in the sequence of operations, and such a location affords 


above and calenders. It is the next 
economy in the handling of materials and waste which is a large 
item amounting to over 3,000,000 pounds per year in a medium- 


sized plant. 
Various Kinds of Fabrics 

Various kinds of coated, skimmed, and frictioned fabrics are 
received in the department from the calenders and dryers prior to 
being plied up for cutting into the various parts of the rubber 
shoe from a slip-on foothold to the hip boot. 

First, there are stockinette linings dyed various colors, coated 
with rubber compound, and wound on drums about 2 feet in diam- 
eter feet long. In this class of material belong woolen 
linings, usually wound in a liner to prevent the face from sticking 


and 5 


to the gum when. “green,” and jersey and cashmerette cloth for 


overshoes. 


Insoling which consists of a lightweight sheeting, dyed 





U. S. M. Clicking Machine 


or undyed, coated with % to '%-inch of rag compound (mixture 
of unvulcanized clippings, reclaim, and fillers); filler, usually a 
sheeting frictioned one side and coated with rag; and plain sheets 
of rag without cloth of different gages. These represent another 
class of material. A third division comprises heavier weight sheet- 
ings such as osnaburgs and boot ducks, usually frictioned on both 
sides and wound in‘’a liner. The fourth class comprises fabrics 
for tennis shoes and their linings which do not pass through the 





calender departments, but come direct from the drying room 


where they are inspected, sometimes dried and wound on man- 
drels. 

Aside from these there and 
rubber, both frictioned and skimmed, such as the strip stock for 
shield stock for 


special insolings made of combina- 


are various combinations of fabric 
reinforcing the sole and upper of “sneakers,” 
gussets of all-rubber gaiters, 


tions of felt, cork, and other substances 


Handling Uncured Fabric Stock 


Special care must be exercised in handling unvulcanized rub- 
berized fabrics as they are liable to become wrinkled, pressed, or 
stuck to liners and mandrels. To prevent this, the calender room, 

















Birmingham Bias Cutter 


elevators, and should be equipped with an 
overhead trolley system and chain-hoists by which the rolls are 
lifted from the calenders and conveyed to the elevator and thence 
to the stock racks in the cutting room without rehandling. 

The stock racks consist of a series of horizontal iron grooves 10 
feet long, 4 feet high, and at the proper width to accommodate 
the rolls. As it is advantageous and necessary that the oldest rolls 
be used first, they are racked in rotation, the rolls first run being 
taken out at the other end as needed. Certain fabrics such as 
tennis ducks do not need to be racked in this manner and can be 
stored on end in adjacent bins. 

A stock room record should be-kept showing the amount of 
gach material on hand. The rolls are tagged with the date, style 
of goods, weight, and yards in the mill department as run. For 
this purpose all calenders are equipped with measuring clocks and 
overhead scales, A perpetual inventory can then be kept in terms 
of yards, preferably, as weight is apt to vary somewhat from speci- 
fications, each roll being entered as it is received and the amount 
of yards issued deducted. This can readily be computed from the 
doubling report, the length of tables and number of plies being 
standard. This inventory must be filed with the planning office 
daily in order that deductions can be made from each day’s 


running. 


cutting department 
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Tabling for Cutting to the drum being about 3 feet higher. This allows the stock to 
pass from the drum to the table by the aid of gravity and severa! 


After tl 
small rollers, which also makes it easier for the cutter to pull 


1e stocks are received and given the proper amount of 














iging, the next step is tabling for cutting. This is done by two : , : ; : 
methods, hand and machine doubling drum. The hand method his stock toward him after making a row of cuts across. 
onsists of unrolling and cutting off with a knife sheets of stock = 
fo given length extll Gee Gusieed ausiber of oles be dbeilecd Cutting Methods 
This method requires two men, and while slow, is nevertheless There are five methods of cutting now used; beam press ma- 
‘conomical of stock when properly done, and does not stretch, chines; clicking machines; back hand; electric knife; and die and ' 
wrinkle, or strain the fabric. On doubling tennis fabrics some mallet. 
nills eliminate a man by the use of a movable carriage which The beam press is the old reliable machine for punching out 
rips the cloth and moves up and down the table on two rails. parts of rubber footwear. It consists of a head plate, block, and | 
rhe machine doubling drum is a factory-built device consisting foot-pedal, pressure upon which engages the shaft wheel and 
1 revolving drum, the circumferance of which is the length causes the head to make downward and upward stroke on the 
a table of stock, usually standard at 16 to 20 feet. It is d'e which cuts out the part. The wooden cutting block, which is 
equipped with two friction-clutch wind-ups, one for unrolling composed of short pieces of hard wood placed on end and 
the stock, the other to roll up the liner. It uses motor drive and clamped together, is on a movable stand that can be regulated up 
is started and stopped by means of a tight-and-loose pulley de or down by means of turn-screws on either side. This machine 
ce \ third pair of sockets accommodates a roll of separator is especially suited for heavy work or large patterns with either 
per which is ubled between the plies of frictioned stocks t handle or hand dies and will cut up to fifty thicknesses on some 
event adhesion classes of work. It is speedy to operate but usually requires a 
Che drum is equipped with a counting device similar to that boy helper to attain maximum results. Its disadvantages are: 
sed on printing presses, and when a table of net is des'red 40 the inability of the operator to see his work clearly and arrange 
thickness or plies, the roll is inserted in the wind-up, the end his patterns to the best advantage, the weight of the dies which 
fastened to the drum which is then revolved 40 times, and the prevents opening up the cuts, and the liability of accident. 
stock cut off the same line where it was started. This gives The single and double clicking mach'nes are used for lighter 
classes of work. They consist of one or two swinging arms i 
which operate with a hand lever. The drums are swung in posi- 
tion after the die is placed and pressure on the lever makes the 
cut. The clicker is a light machine, absolutely safe, easier to 
operate, and enables the operator to see his work more clearly 
} 
. ‘ 
Double Stripper for Spadone Cutter 
. f ‘ ‘ ‘ d tage of and plan the lay-out and arrangement of his dies so that it is 
wrinkling whet t for tting, as the top ply will be ™ore ec nomical in cutting stock. This saving offsets the dis- 
eas ——- eae : advantage of slower production due to cutting fewer ples. The 
\ ert atte | and general adaptability ‘dies are lighter, hence less expensive, but unless handled care- 
n st ta ¢ wool. nets. frictions nal fully they are liable to spring out of shape. The same type of : 
trip st m ed for tennis. filler. insole cutting block is used as on the beam press but instead of be ' 
d s. Some mil!s are equipped 8 regulated by a movable stand, the height of the cutting drums 
wit tinge mach ne ‘ involves can be changed with the same results. 
Ip t w lle three rs of the Back hand cutting is the old t'me method of cutting with knife 
‘ plat yout. all that is neces- and tin pattern which is placed upon the stock and the parts 
m track line running directly in the cut out with a sharp-pointed knife. It is a fairly economical 
t \fter a table is doubled. the drum method but an extremely slow one as only a few thicknesses can 
s moved along to the cutter’s mach’ne for which it was ordered, be cut at a time. It is also productive of inaccurate work due 
und the stock cut off and slid on to his table without rehandling to sl’pping of the pattern. Hand cutting today is confined to 
extra lal patterns which are seldem used or to new shoes before the dies 
The tables on which the stock is placed for cutting are con- are made, and occasionally to patterns which are too large and 


tructed at an angle, the end furthest from the machine and next unwieldy to be cut by die, 
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Electric knife cutting is used for cutting linings, the patterns 
»f which interfit so closely that they can be cut practically with- 





CIRCULAR KNIFE 
Eastman Cloth Cutters 


STRAIGHT KNIFE 


put scrap except on the edges. A paper lay-out with perforated 
lines for chalking is laid on the table of stock dusted with talc 
and the parts cut out by means of a portable cutter with electric 
motor attached. This type of cutting machine is used mostly in 
the clothing industry. 

Cutting with mallet and die is used for small parts which are 
usually cut from scrap or side pieces. 





Rubber Sheave Filling 
Rope Transmission 


Where belt or line shafting transmission of power is too long 
to be used profitably, yope transmission comes into use. In point 
of economy it is much cheaper than its equivalent in either belt- 
ing or shafting. By this method power can be conveyed in any 
firection, up or down hill, across rivers, around buildings or ob- 
structions of any kind. The ropes hang free in the air, running 
smoothly and _ noise- 
lessly on rubber, 
leather. or wood fill- 
ing in special sheave 
pulleys 

This method of 
transmission can be 
applied with great 
profit and economy in 
practically every in- 
stance where the dis- 
tance exceeds 100 
feet and in many in- 
stances when the dis- 





tance is as short as 50 
Sheave and Rim Cross-Section feet. The main fea- 
ture, however, is dis- 

tance and the farther the power is to be transmitted, the better are 


the results obtained under this system 


Rubber Filling 


The function of the filling for the groove of sheaves for power 
transmission is to afford a body to give the rope the necessary 
grip under all conditions, yet resist its wearing action and the 
deteriorating influences of weather expesure. Leather and wood 
are suitable for indoor use but rubber filling is better than either 
for all-around exposures. 

A typical rubber power sheave and cross-section 
rim are here shown. The diameters of these sheaves vary from 
18 inches to 12 feet and length of corresponding fillings from 


of the 


about 5 feet to 38 feet. 
It is customary to mold rubber sheave filling in short lengths 


to be cut to fit in use. A tough stock is selected, always con- 
taining reclaim and a proportion of fiber, yet plastic enough to 
shape by the tubing machine to fit the mold. 

A stock for filling should be well cured to hold its shape under 
clamping pressure in the sheave and to resist the friction pull of 
the rope. 

The following typical stock for this purpose represents -actual 
practice and illustrates the use of reclaim for the purpose. 


FORMULA FOR SHEAVE FILLING 


nt ne ee er - 28 
SD GRD nono k0dnc 00.66 005.000-0605000000080006860 20 
Ground eured Black Scrap. .o.cccccesccccccccgscscese 10 
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DEE Sneecdccrstantaes soared jtgeedsonnone a 

100 

















Handling Logs in a Southern Cypress Swamp 


FLEXIBLE RUBBER VARNISH PAINTS 


Varnishes and varnish paints for use on soft rubber surfaces 
require special care in manufacture to make them suitable for use 


r 


on such articles as hollow rubber balls. Such pants and var- 
nishes must adhere firmly and maintain a high degree of flexibility 
for an indefinite time so that the film will not alligator or crack 
or peel off in service. 

Flexible varnishes are furnished in the clear and in various 
colors such as red, blue, green, brown, gray and white. The 
varnish is supplied in a consistency for dipping and can be thinned 
ion of ordinary gasoline. It is a r-drying, 


for spraying by lit 
hardening in 12 to 15 hours at ordinary temperatures, or it will 
dry in three to four hours at 100 degrees C. (212 degrees F.). 

The long time required for this varnish to ar-dry is advan- 
tageous because the film is then highly flexible. The addition of 
metallic driers to hasten the drying renders the film more or less 
brittle and subject to cracking. 

In ball painting it is suggested to apply the coat by dipping or 
spraying late in the afternoon and allow the gcods to stand over 
night to dry. Used in this way the varnish film will remain on 
the rubber surface without cracking through the entire life of 


the goods. 


BOLIVIAN RUBBER QUIET 


The rubber industry of Polivia remains inactive. The last of 
the large plantations in the Province of El Beni and in the 
territory of the colonies of the northwest have ceased operation. 
An endeavor is being made to grow gutta percha in place of 


rubber in this area 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


iocarbamate Accelerators of Vulcanization’ 


By D. F. Twiss, S. A. Brazier, and F. Thomas 
HE need ganic vulcanization catalysts was first ex- 
T perience connec n with synthetic rubber, which is 
notably ge ! leanization. Doubtless there had been 
early independent application of such “accelerators” to natural 
rubber’ but t est lic description of this class of catalyst 
emanate m sourc nterested in the production of synthetic 
r é During t years 1915—1918 the production of synthetic 
I er in Ge ceived an extraordinary stimulus, and two 
rganic comp ds in particular appear to have been appl ed to 
expedite its vulcanizat These were the additive compound of 
aldehyde and ammonia. or “aldehyde ammonia,” and the additive 
ompound of peridine and carbon bisulphide, or piperidine 
piperidyldithio-carbamate, which were termed “Vulcacite A” and 
“Vulcacite P,” respectively These two substances are of especial 
interest as representing a marked contrast in character and ex- 
hibiting a striking difference in their behavior towards rubber in 
l inizat 
Aldehyde ammonia, the use of which was first described in the 
patent literature of 1914*, accelerates strongly the chemical re- 
action between rubber and sulphur and does not need the addi- 
tional presence of other substances for the full development of its 
\ On the other hand, piperidine piperidyldithiocarbamate, 


erator in 


much more p 


\ ex 
! 
xe 
tak for P 
itt elp, and 
The report 
| 
at 
6 nineriad ‘ 
| < caine 


tetramethvlt} 


investigatior 
cerpts d the 
Zire x le 


thus presenting 


ilogous compounds derived from other 
rst finds mention in 1912’, although a fairly strong 
1 plain mixture of rubber and sulphur, becomes 


werful in the presence of zinc oxide’ 


eriments with piperidine piperidyldithiocarbamate, 

d difference between the effect in the ab- 

P xide and, in the latter case, the need 

{ nization during the mixing opera- 

sing the accelerator in the form of a 

bbe vhich a roportionate weight was 

¢ tl al experimental mixing, proved otf 

tw 1 more enient and satisfactory to in- 

t the incorp n of the sulphur and 

t t t g kept as cool as pe ssible 

rt nt investigat ¢ ers the effect on the 

tin nd tensile properties of different percentages 

1 t rhamate with and without zinc oxide; 

ylamine diethyldithiocarbamate, and 

e with zinc oxide. This valuable 

too extensive for quotation in full but a few ex- 
thors’ mments in discussion are given 


gs containing piperidine piperidyldithiocar- 


rkable influence on the rate of vulcanization, 


4 marked contrast to the relatively small effect of 


zinc oxide on aldehyde ammonia’. A contrast, less marked, is 
also observable betwe the effect of these two accelerators in 
that the njoint effect of zinc oxide and the dithiocarbamate 


accelerator in 
canized rubber 


Experimenta! 


tensile strength in the vul- 


results indicate that for a mixture containing 


sufficient zinc oxide a fall of 10 degrees in the temperature 

Tourr f the S ( 1 Industry, March 31, 1922, 81 T 

2. Spence. The Ind Rubber World, 1918, 57, 881. The Journal of 
the S ( Indus 1917, 118 

el R lourt g 

‘English patent N 66 

“German patent N 6,619 English patent No. 11,615 of 1913. 
op} ation R er.” G. S. Whitby, 1920, p. 199; G. S. Whitby and 
©. J. Walker, The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
1921, 13, 816: G. S Whitby and A. H. Smith, paper read before Sep- 
tember meeting of the American Chemical Society, 1921; D. F. Twiss, 
[he Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1921, 242 T. 


necessitates a period of vulcanization two to two and one-half 
times as long; this value is comparable with that found for the 
“temperature coefficient” of vulcanization of simple mixtures of 
rubber and sulphur, and also of such mixtures containing simple 
accelerators in the form of aldehyde ammonia’ or of piperidine 
piperidyldithiocarbamate without zinc oxide’. 

The influence of zinc oxide in intensifying the action of the ac- 
celerators is cumulative, increasing markedly with the proportion 
of this ingredient. It is remarkable that the elongation at 0.5 kg. 
mm. at the maximum tensile strength in all those mix- 
This 
value is distinctly lower than the corresponding value at the “op- 
timum cure” of plain mixings or those containing aldehyde am- 
monia; for these the figure is approximately 650 per cent. 

The strikingly the effect of vulcanization 
in the presence of certain organic accelerators and a small pro- 
portion of zinc oxide, is indicative of a preliminary activation of 
part of the sulphur and a subsequent “depolymerization” effect 
on the rubber. The latter is probably caused by a decomposition 
product of the accelerator. 


per sq 


ings containing zinc oxide, approximates to 500 per cent. 


abnormal course of 


The phenomenon, however, appears 
to be definitely unfavorable to the recently expressed opinion of 
M. Le Blane and M. Kréger”, whose interpretation of their ex- 
perimental results includes an assumption that organic accelera- 
tors exert their action by influencing the rubber and not the 
sulphur. ; 

Dr. Twiss, in reply to points raised in discussion of his paper, 
said that although zinc oxide is a basic substance, it-does not by 
The, function of the zinc 
oxide is to enter into chemical action with the organic accelerator 
The 
possibility that oxides of other metals of higher atomic weight 
in the same periodic group may possess still greater effectiveness 
During vulcanization the major 


itself possess any accelerative effect. 


and thereby give rise to some particularly active substance. 


deserves further investigation. 
portion of an organic accelerator undergoes decomposition. 

In testing the samples the load is always applied steadily, and 
high values observed for the tensile strength are not due to the 
1 which the rubber is stressed. In the case of the vul- 
canized rubber which showed exceptionally high tensile strength, 
the ring-shaped test piece sustained the full load of which the 
testing-machine was capable for a period of ten minutes before it 


1 


rapidity wit 


was finally removed. 

It is of interest to know that an alkali ethylxanthate, occurring 
as an industrial waste product, might be available for the cheap 
The application of accelerators 
to technical mixings was not considered in this paper. 


production of zinc ethylxanthate. 


Conclusions 

The following are typical characteristics of these dithiocarbamate 
accelerators: 

The production of vulcanized products of unusually high ten- 
sile strength. In one case a vulcanized sample withstood without 
breaking the highest load (100 kg.) possible with the testing 
machine, the corresponding stretch being 750 per cent. This stress 
was equivalent to a breaking load exceeding 3.4 kg. per sq. mm., 
calculated on the original dimensions of the test piece, or more 
than 18 tons per square inch on the cross-section of the stretched 
rubber. 


7D. ‘F. Twiss and S. A. Brazier, The Journal of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industy, 1920, 125 T. 

‘Plantation Rubber,” G. S. Whitby, p. 323. 

*The term “depolymerization” for lack of a better is used throughout 


a change in the rubber characterized by an increase in 
the extensibility, and simultaneously although to a less extent, by a 
decrease in the tensile strength. Instead of becoming harder, as would 
be expected from ordinary progressive vulcanization, the rubber becomes 
softer 

WZeitschrift fir Elecktrochemie und Angewandte Physikalische Chemie, 
1921, 27, 335. 
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The production of unusually great resistance to extension rela- 
tive to the extent of the chemical change and the alteration in 
tensile strength. 

The development of maximum tensile strength at an unusually 
low coefficient of vulcanization of the rubber. 

The necessity of the concomitant presence of zinc oxide for full 
exercise of accelerative power even with the zinc dialkyldithio- 
carbamates. These salts consequently cannot represent the actual 
catalysts which must be sought in some type of decomposition 
product common to the zinc salts, the amine alkyldithiocarbamates, 
and the corresponding thiouram disulphides. 

The tendency of the curve showing the alteration in extensibility 
(at 0.5 kg. per sq. mm.) to attain an early minimum if only a 
small proportion of zinc oxide is used, Under such conditions 
the peak in the tensile strength curve is lacking in sharpness. The 
effect is probably connected with the initial formation of a limited 
quantity of highly active sulphur, the supply of which becomes 
rapidly exhausted. 

The fact that alkyldithiocarbamates and thiouram disulphides 
derived from primary amines are much less powerful than the 
corresponding derivatives of secondary amines. 





Determination of Sulphur in Vulcanized Rubber’ 
By W. W. Dyer and Amy R. Watson 


The authors have developed an analytical method for use on 
vulcanized rubber-proofed balloon fabrics containing usually 
about five per cent of ingredients other than rubber of which one 
to three per cent may be sulphur, but the method is applicable to 
other rubber products as well. 


Combined Sulphur 

The modification of the simple nitric acid treatment consists in 
the addition, in the later stages, of small amounts of potassium 
permanganate, to complete the oxidation in a shorter time. Since 
very small amounts of barium sulphate are involved great atten- 
tion to the conditions of precipitation is necessary, particularly 
the free acidity and bulk of liquid should be kept low. While 
the method is intended for combined sulphur only it is satisfac- 
tory for total sulphur where the amount of free sulphur is not 
large. 

Free Sulphur 

Free sulphur is that extracted by boiling acetone. It is de- 
termined by oxidation with pure neutral potassium permanganate 
in acetone solution added all at once in powder form, shaken 
and allowed to stand one-half hour at room temperature. The 
acetone is distilled off and every trace removed by heating at 
100 to 110 degrees C. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid is slightly in excess to bring 
the residue to a clear dark greenish solution, becoming colorless 
on heating in the water bath. This solution is diluted, and near 
100 cc. ammonia cautiously added till the solution becomes slightly 
turbid, then is made just acid and precipitated at boiling with 
half normal barium chloride. 


1The Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, July 31, 1922, 251r. 


Benzol Poisoning: Its Occurrence and Prevention’ 


Benzol poisoning by industrial processes arises, for the most 
part, hy the inhalation of the fumes. A man breathing a mixture 
of benzol and air actually absorbs 80 per cent of the benzol in- 
haled. Experience in the rubber industry_indicates that the com- 
pounds of lower boiling points are more dangerous than those of 
higher boiling points. This is probably due to the fact that the 
amount of vapor given off by the low boiling point benzols is 


1Abstract of paper presented by Charles F. Horan, manager, Department 
-of Hygiene and Safety, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, at the 
Detroit meeting of the National Safety Council, August 28-September 1, 
1922. 


greater and thus a larger dose is breathed by employes exposed 
to the material. 

The methods of prevention of benzol poisoning are much more 
important than any other phase of the problem. The first step in 
the prevention of the poisoning is the physical examination of 
each applicant for work and the examination repeated periodically 
of those exposed to the hazards of benzol. In the prevention of 
occupational diseases the cooperation of the employe is indis- 
pensable and is the most important condition of an effective de- 
fence. The best regulations and preventive measures are worth- 
less if the worker does not observe them. 

Where benzol is used industrially as a solvent it is necessary 
to install general room ventilation, rather than hope to confine 
the ventilation to a small number of exhaust hoods. Benzol 
vapor is heavier than air and should be exhausted at the floor 
level. An air change of thirty times an hour is desirable and 
the flow of air toward the floor should be less than six feet per 
minute. 

Benzol not only can be, but is being, used without danger 
where there is installed an efficient method of physical exam- 
ination, with regular reexaminations; changing an employe’s oc- 
cupation as quickly as he shows either an abnormal reduction in 
the number of bloods cells or an unusual increase in coagulating 
time; together with adequate ventilation. 





Chemical Patents 
The United States 


TREATMENT OF LEATHER WITH Russer. A process for treating 
the leather for impregnation with rubber and after impregnation 
treating it with an element for vulcanizing the rubber embedded 
in the leather—Alexander McLennan, Ross, England. United 
States patent No. 1,425,530. 

Piastic Composition. An insulating composition comprising 
bakelite mixed with a polymerizable resin—James P. A. McCoy, 
assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. both of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. United States patent No. 1,425,784. 

METHOD oF WorKING Quick CurING Compounps. A method 
of compounding or mechanically manipulating vulcanizable rubber 
compositions containing accelerating substances which consist in 
maintaining the rubber softened to prevent substantial vulcaniza- 
tion while mechanically working the composition—Willis A. 
Gibbons, New York, N. Y., assignor to American Rubber Co., a 
Massachusetts corporation. United States patent No. 1,427,283. 

PHENOL FORMALDEHYDE Propuct AND MeTHOD @F MAKING. 
William Achtmeyer, Middletown, Connecticut. United States 
patents Nos. 1,429,265 and 1,429,267. 

Bett Dressinc. A belt dressing made from wool grease, rub- 
ber, a solvent therefor, caustic soda and resin. Ernest B. Folsom, 
assignor to Pacific Mill & Mine Supply Co. both of San Fran- 
cisco, California. United States patent No. 1,429,498. 

Coatinc Composition. A surface coating composition com- 
prising pitch derived from oils and fats, a solvent and a small 
percentage of rubber. A. C. Holzapfel, New York, N. Y. United 
States patent No. 1,430,083. 


The Dominion of Canada 

Setr-SEALING Composition. A _ self-sealing composition, for 
use between the walls of a patented inner tube, comprises a mix- 
ture of approximately 50 parts by weight of plantation rubber, 
the same of African rubber, and 9 parts by weight of resin.— 
J. P. Cochrane & Co., Ltd., assignee of Colin Ross Crombie, and 
James Beveridge Smith, all of Edinburgh, Scotland. Canadian pat- 
ent No. 221,640. 

MANUFACTURE OF REFINED LAMPBLACK. John and Alek Nelson, 
both of Glasgow, Scotland, and Helene Stovold, Maison Laffitte, 
Seine-et-Oise, France. Canadian patent No. 223,561. 
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STorace Ba ON Vhis tormed of a macerated ltibrous 
substance containing a binder and impregnated with an acid-resist- 
ing substan The Canadian Battery Container Corporation, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, | ida, assignee of John M. Ahlgren, Chicago, 
[liv ind , , r ’ itent N 23 3) 

VULCANIZAT k \ rubber derived from rubber or 
similar materials combir with the reaction product of an alde- 
hyde comprising a hydr 1 uin having a plurality of carbon 
atoms al d an an ind vulca ed Che Canadi in | ynsolidated 
Rubber Co., Ltd Mont Ouebe Canada, assignee of Sidney 
\ ( aldwell Leonia New ~ \. ( nadian patent Ni 
223,831 

[TREATMENT OF Rupper-ConTAINING Latex. A_ process for 
treating latex or similar material which comprises adding a vul- 
nizing agent and a mpounding ingredient to latex, spraying 
this mixture into a drying gas, precipitating the solid particles 
therefrom and compacting them to form crude rubber.—Ernest 
Hopkinson, New York City, U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 223,992 

Propuct OBTAINED FROM RUBBER-CONTAINING LATEX \ mix- 
ture of crude rubber, a vulcanizing agent and compounding in- 
gredient tending to cause coagulation of latex, and a protect ve 


agent adapted to prev such coagulation, derived from latex ob- 
tained from spraying.—Ernest Hopkinson, New York City, U. S 
\. Canadian patent No. 223,993 


NITROGEN FIt_tep TENN Batis. Sodium nitrate from 0.5 to 


0.7 g. and an excess ammonium chloride are employed to release 
nitrogen within the charged center of a hollow rubber ball in a 
mold.—The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, assignee of Willis A. Gibbons, New York City, 


U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 224,029 


PRODUCTION oF 1 LID [he method of preparing a 
thiourea derivative which consists in reacting upon a paranitroso 
body with carbon bisulphide and hydrogen sulphide simultaneously. 


The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of ( W. Bedford 
and R. L. Sibley, all of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. Canadian patent 
No. 224,110 


The United Kingdom 





PLastic Compt ION \ plastic composition resembling nat- 
tral asphalt in pr t d uses is made by melting together 
18 ke. of india 1 er and 12 kg. of resin, adding 600 g. of 
naphtha, benzene, turpentine r other solvent of both rubber and 
resin, and incorporating with the product 100 kg. of finely pow- 
dered oxide of iron, marble, stone, brick, or D. San- 
guinetti, 671 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires British patent No 
181.092 

VuLcANIzING INDIA Ruprer. Cylinders, autoclaves, etc., are 
heated by a liquid ! e oil other than a solut having 

gher boiling point than water which is circulated between a 
rce of heat etc., containing the ticles to be 


vulcanized The required temperature is thus obtained at a lower 


pressure than that required if steam were used.—R. Wheatley, and 
Victoria Rubber Ltd., both of Edinburgh. British patent No. 
181,802 

Piastic Comp: 1ON In the manufacture of plastic composi- 
tions containing india rubber, balata or gutta percha, the filler is 
heated, preferably in a yacuum, to remove absorbed and occluded 


gases before being mixed with the binding agent. After being 
degasified, the filler may be impregnated with a medium which 


permits the formation of air films on the particles. A gas which 
is soluble in the binding agent, such as carbon dioxide, may be 
Western Electric Co., Ltd., Westminster, 


New Jersey, U. S. A. 


used for this purpose 
London, assignee of R. Williams, Roselle, 
British patent No. 182,422 

ARTIFICIAL Resins. Dia compounds are incorporated with 
resinous condensation products of phenols with aldehydes, or of 
ketones with aldehyde The resulting materials are resinous and 


can be used for a variety of purposes including shellac substitute, 
electric insulation, etc—H. Plauson, 14 Huxter, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and J. A. Vielle, 17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
British patent No. 182,497. 

PLastic Compositions. Process for making soluble cellulose 
uutyrate to be employed in the manufacture of plastics, transparent 
sheets and films, artificial silk, lacquers, dopes, and artificial 
leather.—A. D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, assignees of G. J. Esselen, 
Swampscott, and S. H. Work, South Boston—all in Massachu- 
setts, U.S. A. British patent No. 182,820. 

PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE CONDENSATION Propucts. 
53 Doughty street, London; S. Satow, Tokio, Japan. 
vatent No. 182,886. 


F. B. Dehn, 
British 

Secr-Heatinc INNER Tuse. A mixture consisting of masti- 
cated rubber, Canada balsam, vaseline and manilla elemi gum is 
arranged within the tread portion of the tube or completely 
around the space between the inner and outer walls—A. J. Ost- 
erg. East St. Kilda, near Melbourne, Australia. British patent 
No. 183,426. (Not yet accepted. ) 


VULCANIZERS AND VuLCANIzING. An alloy which melts at 
about 145 degrees C. and remains at this temperature until com- 
pletely solidified is employed for imparting heat to a vulcanizer.— 
B. Lambert, 197 Woodstock Road, Oxford. British patent No. 
183,590. 

PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE CONDENSATION Propucts. D. G 
Anderson, Booth Place, Falkirk, and R. Maclaurin, Homesteads, 
Stirling. British patent No. 183,629. 

SYNTHETIC Resins. Synthetic resins formed by the direct ac- 
tion of acetylene on phenol or its homologs in the presence of acid 
and a mercury salt—Shawinigan Laboratories, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, assignee of J. A. Nieuwland, Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, U. S. A. British patent No. 183,830 
(Not yet accepted.) 


Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
59,378 (December 7, 1920) Plastic mass. Marcel Guignard, Paris; 


represented by R. Scherpe, Charlottenburg. 


2, 1917) Method for regenerating cld rubber and 


360,782 (September 
Gustav Benwit, Clausewitzstrasse 3, 


rubber goods. Dr. 

Charlottenburg. 
361,429 (May 13, 1917) Method for manufacturing rubber-like products. 

Hermann Plauson, Wandsheker, Chausser 17, Hamburg. 


CONCENTRATED MIXTURES OF GAS BLACK AND RUBBER 


Welcome relief from the well nigh unbearable conditions of 
every rubber mixing room where gas black is compounded may 
now be obtained by employing the concentrated mixtures of gas 
black and rubber which are prepared to rubber manufacturers’ 
specifications 

The most popular mixture of this sort is two parts of rubber 
to one of black. In special cases equal parts of rubber and, black 
1 a small amount of softening ingredients are mixed, although 
not recommended, owing to difficulty of getting proper dispersion. 

The use of these concentrated mixtures makes it possible te 
keep the mill room free from gas black dust and the combination 
will not blacken the mill upon which it is used, thus obviating 
all difficulty in using the same mill for other colors. 





SILURIUM 

Silicon converted from the crystalline to the colloidal state by 
catalyzing can be added to rubber, sulphur, and asphalt combina- 
tions, forming the base of a new material called Silurium. It is 
claimed that this product imparts to rubber increased ability to 
withstand atmospheric conditions, oils, greases, and acids, making 
it well adapted for battery cells, tool handles, etc. It can be made 
in colors other than black. 


“Crupe RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 
the library of every progressive rubber man. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Sole and Heel Trimming Machine 


A NEW bench machine for trimming rubber heels, soles, and 
various other molded soft rubber goods is here pictured. It 
has been especially designed for trimming the product econom- 
ically and ac- 
curately at one 
operation. 

The machine 
is compact with 
all working 
parts enclosed. 
It employs two 
rapidly rotating, 
flat - edged 





° - =} : 
Model B Bench Heel Trimmer by a shearing 
action, produc- 


ing a clean.smooth cut close to the trimmed edge. The knives 
are of rugged construction and due to their flat cutting edges 
greatly outwear the razor-edge type. Dull knives are easily re- 
placed and the adjustments are few and simple. 

The perfect protection which the machine affords to the oper- 
ator and the work eliminates all hazard of injury to either, which 
means increased production. The work table is controlled by 
foot-operated treadles and is adjustable perpendicularly and at 
any angle. This construction, in combination with the specially 
constructed knives, makes possible the accurate trimming of un- 
usual shapes and short -radii. The machine is built in two types: 
Model A for factory power and Model B with motor drive.— 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Albany Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts , 


Packing Rolling Machine 


The illustration shows a moving table machine designed to roll 
up round duck or Tuck’s packing with or without a central rub- 
ber core. 

















British Packing Rolling Machine 


The machine consists of a fixed cast-iron table on which the 
strip of bias-cut duck is placed, and a moving top cast-iron table 
which carries out the rolling operation. This table has three 
movements: Lowering to make contact with the material to be 


knives that cut 





rolled, a forward movement which effects the rolling operation, 
and a reverse movement to its original position. 

In operation, the material is placed on the fixed broad table 
and the fabric given one turn over the core by hand so as to 
place it in position ready for rolling up. The actual rolling takes 
but a few seconds and the output of the machine therefore is 
very great. All the movements are operated by levers at the left 
of the machine. An even pressure is maintained throughout the 
whole length of the packing, thus insuring uniformity of the 
finished product, 

The machine of latest design is entirely self-contained, and the 
pulleys and balance weights shown in the ‘illustration are dis- 
pensed with—Francis Shaw & Co., Limited, Manchester, Eng 
land. 





Inner Tube Splicing Mandrel 
A most efficient mandrel for inner tube splicing is that here 
It is made of heavy galvanized sheet with no sharp 
edges to injure 


pictured. 


the inner tube 
Internally there 
is a pair of 
arched seam- 
less air tubes 
branching from 
a cast brass 
air -intake fit- 
ting. The air 
tubes serve also to strengthen the walls of the mandrel. 


Acme Tube Splicing Mandrel 


The air-blowing feature of this device is a decided advance 
over the ordinary plain splicing mandrel and is meeting with 
much favor among inner tube makers.—The Akron Sheet Metal 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Flexible Joints for Vulcanizing Presses 
A unique flexible nonleakable pipe joint is here shown in use 
on a multiple-platen, vul- 


canizing press. The 
joint cons ist s of 
two end pieces, a gasket 


or seal that makes leaks 
impossible, and a nut or 
sleeve to hold the parts 
together. There are no 
springs and it is impos- 
sible to put the joint to- 
gether wrongly. 

The seal is made of 
special composition which 
has been proved durable 
under extreme conditions. 
The seal does not de- 
pend on expansion of the 
composition to make a 
tight joint, but when the 
pipe content 
through the joint it in- 


passes 


flates the seal, thus au- 
tomatically taking care 
of either high or low 
pressure.—Flexo Supply 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 





Flexo Kant-Leak Pipe Joints 
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Bievele Tire Press contains a certain amount of mercury. In position A there is no 
ee = a ; contact between the electrodes. When the tube is tilted in posi- 
\ hydrau ress illy designed for rapidly curing bicycle ; : 
; eet , , , Ae T tion B, the mercury falls downward and envelops the ends of 
tires of the vired-on type is here illustrated The 
essential features of the press, 
which operates on_ the 
Doughty principle, are a fixed 
steam-heated top section to 
which is bolted one side of the 
tire mold, a_ hydraulically 
movable bottom section carry- 
g the opposite side of the — 
1d +. 1 1 Principle of Absolute Contactor 
mol ind a central mecranism 


comprising the toggle-operated 


expanding core for shaping 
the tire into contact with the 
mold sections when the press 
is in closed position. 

rhe illustration shows the 
open press with the core sec- 
tion contracted ready to re- 
ceive the tire. The action of 
the press is controlled by a 


hydraulic three-way valve of 





simple construction, which is 








quick in action, and is 





very 


Bewden Cycle Tire Press operated by a hand-lever. The 
, press is substantial in design, 
of operation, and 


easy efficient in output. 
Operating in thr 


ee eight-hour shifts with one of these presses, 


it is possible to obtain with ease 250 tires a day as a working 


average.—The Bawden Machine Co., Ltd., 163 Sterling Road, 
Toronto, Canad 
Compound Lever Shear 
\ very powerful hand tool for use in tool room, factory and 
repair r ther wire and sheet metal cutting is 
here ill ipound lever shear or snip built in a 


_gllllm te 
-_= BARTLETT 


REE SS 
~~ ~ MFG. CO. DETROIT, MICH _ PATENTED 





Bartlett Compound Lever Shear 


and will cut paper and cloth as well as metal.—Bartlett Manufac- 
turing Co., Detr Michigar 
Absolute Contactor for Safety Switches 
The electric contactor here illustrated can be applied to almost 
any form of automatic or remote electrical mntrol system or to 
safety switches for use on mills, calenders, rolls and other rub- 


The 


becomes 


idents to workmen 


ick! ulpl 
quickly sulpl 


ber-working machinery to prevent ac 
and 
dirty, requiring continuous inspection to insure operation as a 
switch to 
machine 


This 
tral 


ordinary open type of contact 


lates 


safety yrevent loss of life and limb in operating the 
ntactor consists of a glass tube with cen- 


end of the tube which 


thermostatic < 


electrodes, forming a gap near one 


both electrodes, thus forming an absolute contact and establishing 
the electric circuit. The tube is filled with an inert gas to pre- 
vent oxidation or combustion within the tube, 

Contactors of this type are unfailingly dependable for use with 
safety devices on machinery of every sort as well as for a large 
variety of other purposes.—Absolute Con-Tac-Tor Corporation, 


Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Direct Reading Resistance Thermometer 
A recent development has been the perfection of a direct reading 


resistance thermometer with a scale graduated directly in tem- 


perature degrees, as illustrated. 





The _instru- 
ment can be con- 
nected to any 
number of re- 
sistance ther- 
mometer bulbs 


installed at dif- 
ferent locations. 
It can be used 
in dry kilns to 
measure both 
temperature and 
humidity, one 
bulb being sub- 
ject only to the 
air temperature, 
the second bulb 
being covered 
by a wick lead- 














ing into a tank Brown Resistance Thermometer 

of water. This 

type of bulb, for measuring humidity, affords a means of in- 
stantly reading the difference in temperature of both the wet 
and dry bulbs, and .from suitable tables the per cent of humidity 
is available. 

This thermometer can be used to advantage in power plants 
and many industrial establishments where regulation of tempera- 
ture is important—The Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





Machinery Patents 
Plantation Rubber Slicing Machine 


A machine for slicing compact rectangular bundles of crude 
rubber is here illustrated in plan view. The mach‘ne is designed 
to be motor operated and comprises a bundle conveyor, slice- 
conveying mechanism, and slicing mechanism. 

The bundle conveyor A consists of an endless belt which carries 
forward and elevates the bundles to an inclined roller runway A, 
down which they pass to the slicing mechanism C. At the latter 
point the bundles are gripped between a pair of caterpillar endless 
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chain grippers D which holds the bundles firmly and passes them 
along to be sliced by a band saw E. The operator regulates 
thickness of slice by a hand wheel. 

The slices drop onto the slice conveyor B by which they are 
delivered at the end of the machine for removal. The uncut bal- 























Machine for Slicing Rubber 


ance of the bundle continues on the runway back to the conveying 
belt which elevates it for another passage through the cutting 
mechanism.—Neal M. Johnson, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
1,424,133. 


United States patent No. 


Expanding Tire Casings 


The machine here iilustrated in elevation is designed for spread- 
ing open a pneumatic tire casing to permit removal of the building 


core. 


It consists of a base on which is | ee -E 


mounted a fixed annular piece A ar- | == —#tp# ' 


ranged to pack air-tight against the slid- . : =f 
ing annular piece B and the lower bead | J -D | 
of the tire C. The part B is moved ver- 
tically by its connection with the hydrau- o- 
lic cylinders D and E mounted tandem. } 
A and B when closed upon a tire as | 
constitute around the tire an air- | 

tight chamber sealed around the tire bead | 
and in the space where B slides over A. | 
A vacuum being created in this space | 


shown, 








The upper section B is then lifted by 


. , , 
applies suction to the tire. B is i 


admission of pressure to the cylinder E 


‘ 
ee FA 


only and the tire separated from its core. | 
The suction in the chamber formed by A | ul 
and B draws the beads of the tire apart. 9__—————————>__ 


with their flanged edges. 


The core is Tire Spreader 


then collapsed and removed through the 


annular part A. The 
raised out of the way by 
the operation is repeated.- 


signor 


vacuum is then broken, the upper section B 
admitting pressure to cylinder D, and 
John R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, as- 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. United 
States patent No. 1,421,450. 
Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 
Air and steam bag for repair vulcanizers. C. G. Andrews, 


1,428,201 
428,321 
1,428,420 


1,428,428 
1,428,526 


Denver, Colo. 
Tubing machine. M. Lower, assignor to The Faultless Rubber 
Co.—both of Ashland, oO. 
Machine for cutting and feeding tire-making fabric. B. de 
Mattia, Clifton, N. J. 
Tire repair yulcanizing apparatus. 
Apparatus and process for treating y Bo 


. M. Fredd, Hancock, Mich. 
C. E. Bradley, Mont- 


clair, N. f., and J. G. Coffin, Hempstead, N. Y., assignors to 
General Rubber Co., a New Jersey corporation. 


1,428,752 
1,428,979 
1,429,359 
1,429,377 
1,429,605 
1,429,733 


1,429,831 
1,429,957 


223,849 


183,208 


183,812 


183,974 


183,983 


362,094 


362,095 


362,097 


823,103 
823,521 
823,972 
824,260 


824,347 


Apparatus and method for making tire casings. J. L. Butler, 
Akron, O., assignor to The LB. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
fe me 

Tire stripping machine. E. D. Putt, assignor to The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, Ohio. 

Apparatus for placing washers in rubber-heel molds. H. F, 
Ma rranville assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 
both of Akri n, O 

Meld for transverse and annular pneumatic tires. 
Lakewood, O. 

Apparatus and process for producing bodies under tension to be 
used as tires. D. Maggiora, Florence, Italy. 

Tire rimming apparatus. A. H. Harris, Barberton, assignor of 
¥% to E, A. Armstrong, Akron—both in Ohio. 

Sectional tire mold. M. T. Barney, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Collapsible tire core. F. D. Mason, Stow Township, Summit 
‘ounty, O., assignor to Bridgewater Machine Co., an Ohio 
corporation, 


L. A. Subers, 


The Dominion of Canada 


Expansible core for vulcanizing tires comprising mass of re- 
silient rubber having coil spring embedded in it. W. A. 
and M. F. Gram, coinventors, both of Welland, Ont. 

Device for laying rubber foxing. The United Shoe Machinery 
Co. of Canada, Ltd.. Mais nneuve, Que., assignee of W. G, 
Cheney, Marlboro, Mass., S. A. 

Tire-bead stapling machine. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee of Hl, F. Maranville—both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Tire bead stapling and cementing machine. The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of H. F. Maranville—both of Akron, 
Ohio, U. S A. 

Apparatus and method for making cord fabric. The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, assignee ef M. Castricum, Spring- 
field—both in Mass., U. S. A. 

Apparatus and method for incorporating cords in rubber sheets. 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, assignee of T. Midg- 
ley, Hampden—both in Mass., U. S. A, 

Collapsible tire corc. The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, as- 
signee of T. Midgley, Sr., Hampden, both in Mass., and T. 
Midgley, Jr., Dayton, O. both mv. & A. 

Collapsible tire core. The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, as 
signee of T. Midgley, Sr., Hampden, both in Mass., and T. 
Midgley, Jr., Dayton, O.—both in U. S. A. 

Apparatus for making hollow rubber articles. Paramount Rubber 
Consolidated, Inc., Philadelphia, oo assignee of W. E. Ro 
erts, Andover, Mass.—both in U. S. A. 

Tire core stripping machine. The - F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y., assignee of C. Kuentzel, Akron, O.—both in 
U. S. A. (Reissue of pateat No. 214,572, dated December 
6, 1921.) 


The United Kingdom 


Stevens, 88 Chancer Lan 
y SG 


Tire-building machine. A. H. 
n; Akron, Ohio, 


Lon The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 





S. 
Apparatus for attaching rubber soles to boets. G. Desclee, 80a 
rue de la Courcnne, Brussels 
Portabie electric repair vulcanizer. H. 
Switzerland 


Jaggi-Zumbihl, Zug, 


Core for melding and vulcanizing tires. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., 1780 Broadway, New York, .. assignee of R. 
Gameter, North Portage Path, Akre n, O.—both in U. S. A. 
(Net yet accepted.) 

Apparatus for retreading tire covers with rubber. C. A. Tissot, 
6 rue Colbert, Grenoble, Isére, France. (Not yet accepted.) 
Machine for sheeting rubber. F. Garner, Croft House, New 
Smithy, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, and J. Robinson & Co., 
Ltd., Springfield Lane Iron Works, Greengate, Salferd, Man- 


chester. 
Apparatus for making play balls; bulbs for motor horns, syringes, 
a. A. Lawton and C. M: An sh & Co., Ltd., Cambridge 


street, Manchester. 


Germany 


Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


(July 10, 1920) Kneading and mixing machine for rubber and 
other plastic materials. Fe ‘a Hope Banbury, Ansonia, Conn., 
U. S. A.; represented by A. Elliot, Berlin S. W. 48. 

(June 6, 1920) Apparatus for making seamless rubber goods 
after the process of dipping and with reclaiming of the sclvent. 
Albert Boecler, Malmé;; represented by Dr. R. Specht, Ham- 
burg. 

(February 3, 1920) Fastening for kettle presses, particularly for 
vulcanizing rubber. Wenzel Miersch, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Westhafen. 


Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


(June 12, 1922) Vulcanizing apparatus. Huttenlocher A.-G. fir 
Maschinen- und Apparatebau, Berlin 

(June 30, 1922) Hand vulcanizing apparatus of aluminum. 
Willi Réhricht and Fritz Schwartz, Staaken. 

Guly 17, 1922) Mixer for rubber solution and the like. Firma 
. Lorenz, Nieder-Ingelheim. 

a. 29, 1922) Mechanism for mending tire treads. Otto 
Scherzer, Neugernsdorf. 

(November 9, 1921) Device attached to egg for filling tires 
with air during travel. Heinrich Jak, Metz, Gau-Algesheim. 
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4,4 | nizing plate for repairing tubes of pneu 
nati res. G. Rochow Komm.-Ges., Offenbach-on-the-Main. 
325,716 (August 1, 1922) High pressure plate. Pahl’sche Gummi- und 
Asbest-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Dusseldorf-Rath. 
» _ ». . 
Process Patents 
The United States 
428,419 Manufactur f shoes or casings for pneumatic tires. B. de 
Mat Clifton, N. J 
1,428,508 Making semisolid tires R. H. Waters, Cumberland, Md., as- 
gnor to Keily-Springfeld Tire Co., New York, N. Y. 
The Dominion of Canada 
223,449 ng pulver als, as lack. The Canadian 
Com late Ltd., il, Que assignee of 
( 1. Randa Taylor of Naugatuck, Conn., 
U.S. A 
223,460 Constr 1 re fabric F. S Dickinson, New York, 
© ssignee of J. Springer, Atlant Highlands, N. J.— 
hot I S. A 
515 Making water-bottle necks The Canadian Ccnsolidated Rubber 
( Ltd. Montreal, Que... assignee of ( 1. Randall and 
E. C. Pierce entor woth of Naugatuck, Conn., U. S. A. 
223,832 M g ess V-s ed belts The ¢ en Beltine & 
R er ( ssignee of C. E. King—both of St. Louis, Mo., 
l S \ 
223,960 Mak yber articles Paran t Rubber Consolidated, 
Ir Philadelphia, Pa., assignee of F. T. Roberts, Cleveland, 
i) Ss 
223,961 Mak r r t nt Rubber Consolidated, 
] ade », Pa Assig T. Roberts, Cleveland, 
) I _ \ 
4 ) Cove s lis. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber C 
Lt M al, Que., assignee of W. A. Gibbons, New Yor 
( I S \ 
Germany 


Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


ri izing bands of thread Max 
Sandtplatz, 1 Koln-Deutz 


VARIABLE SPEED FRICTION DRIVING DEVICE 











\ very recent invention relating to friction driving devices, 
vhich may be of the variable-speed type, utilizes in the construc- 
tik é driving elements fabric plies thoroughly im- 
regnated w 1 condensation cementing material 
dy ! i leamized rubber tacing may be securely at- 
ached by t n of a frictioned rubber-coated fabric 
pl he rubber facing and cemented to the 
iffened pher ly under pressure and heat 

cementi materials referred to are 

bakelite, ndensit nd redmanol varnish compositions. Thirty 

) y p ementing material may be present to 

stiffen the d h may thus be given a strength 
»f betw t thousand pounds per square incl 

| ( } od, Ne Jerse l d States at- 

t N 422 53 

rue “Cou TuBE MANUFACTURE BY THE 
Colby Compr l ( East Burnside at Third street, 

is ip 1 layers of high grade rubber and 

f r ising When deflated a series of 

I $s appear which straighten out under 

le the feature of this tube which its manu- 

kes it proof against puncture, rim cuts, stone 

bruises, or blowouts. This tube is fitted with a patented air-lock 

valve and is guaranteed free from defects of material or work- 
manship 

Tae “Epreco” CABINET WITH GLASS FRONT AND TOP FOR DIS- 
playing elastic wel s in the roll is being furnished to dealers 
yy the Edward ird Co., 213 Fourth avenue, New York, 
N. Y. The cabinet holds 12 pieces of black and white elastic 
in assorted widths 


Miscellaneous Patents 
German Cushion Tire 


An airless tire of unique construction is represented in the sec- 
tional drawing shown herewith. The tire is constructed entirely 
of rubber composition and owes its load carrying ability and 
resilience to the support of the rubber ribs on the inner side of 
and integral with the tread portion A of the tire. The strength- 

















Witzel Airless Tire 


ening ribs or vaults B rest with their ends upon the lower or 


inner part C of the tire which is made of less elastic material 
than the upper portion A 

To prevent giving way in lateral direction of the lower part of 
the tire this portion is gripped within strong removable flanges D, 
D, held together by screw bolts through the felloe of the wheel E 
which is grooved to receive the lower edges of the tire or pro- 
Albert Witzel, Ludwigsburg, 


1,419,343 


vided with a ring for that purpose. 


Germany United States patent No 


CONTAINER 


automobile 


NOVEL TIRE SHIPPING 


A new type of shipping container for 


d imMaxXze 


which 


transit, is of interest. 


tires 
holds them proof against and theft in 


[t comprises two light annular sheet meial ends in the form of cir- 





cumferential tire sec- 


tions A. cardboard 
or fiber cylinder rests ’ 
within the outer 
flanges of the metal 


ends forming the con- 
- which will hold 
from eight to 15 
tires according to 
“Ize 

In packing, one metal 
end is placed on the 


loor and the card- 

















oard cylinder 
located therein against 
the outer flange Theft Proof Tire Crate 
cylinder is then filled with tires so that the level of the top tire 
s about three inches above the top edge of the cylinder. Then 


the other metal end is placed on top and pressed down so that 
its flange is one inch or more below the edge of the cardboard 
1is pressure is held while four wire straps are placed 
container spaced at suitable intervals, and the ends 
brought together and sealed. Pressure is then released and the 
package is ready for shipment.—James E. Allen, Highland Park, 


ry 
11i1no1s, 


cylinder. Ti 
through the 


Tue IpeEAL WATERPROOF Fapric Co., 621 Broapway, New York, 
N. Y., specializes in rubberized and waterproof fabrics of every 
description, including hospital sheetings and the daintier qualities 
of rubberized silk in white and pale tints. This concern also 
does rubberizing for the trade. 





> SCC- 
tirely 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


“THE REIGN OF RUBBER.” BY WILLIAM C. GEER, THE 
Century Co., New York. Cloth, illustrated, 339 pages, 5 by 8 inches, 
indexed. 

HE author possesses first hand knowledge of the rubber in- 

T dustry gained through his long connection with The B. F. 

Goodrich Co. as chemist and vice-president in charge of de- 
velopment. He has drawn liberally on these resources in the 
present work, 

In popular vein he has skillfully recorded for the non-technical 
reader a highly interesting, historically connected, and authorita- 
tive account of the discovery of crude rubber, vulcanization, and 
the far-reaching development of the rubber industry. 

Sufficient of the fundamental technology of the subject is indi- 
cated to satisfy those who desire to outline the basic processes of 
rubber working. It will doubtless be a revelation to most readers 
of this book to realize how indispensable to the world’s needs is 
the service afforded by rubber in its numerous adaptations in 
transportation, clothing, sports, light and power, communication, 
fire fighting, food preservation, and defense in war. 

The author forecasts the world’s rapidly increasing need of 
crude rubber for tires alone, stating that 550,000 long tons will be 
required for over 66,000,000 tires needed in 1928, besides 20 per 
cent more tonnage to be required then for all other rubber goods. 

One of the incidents of the future will be the disappearance of 
wild rubber, dependence of the rubber industry being centered 
on the cultivated supply. 


“MINOR PRODUCTS OF PHILIPPINE FORESTS.” EDITED BY 
William H. Brown, Ph. D., Volume 2, Bulletin No. 22, 1921, Bureau 
of Forestry, Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources, Manila, 
P. I. Paper, 410 pages, 6 by 9 inches, illustrated. 

This ample survey of the lesser commercial flora of the Philip- 
ines says that very little rubber has yet been planted, and prac- 
tically all the plantation rubber produced is grown on one estate 
in the island of Basilan, although a few others are beginning to 
produce. 

The report states that the most important substances which may 
be classified as gums are rubber and gutta percha. The southern 
part of the archipelago seems to be well suited to the production 
of plantation rubber, and the rates of growth of Hevea brasiliensis 
in this region compare favorably with rates elsewhere. Among 
the native plants the only one yielding a high grade of rubber is 
the heavy vine Chonemorpha elastica (Apocynacee). The natives 
oagulate the latex in salt water and get a white, tough, elastic 
gum averaging 81.57 per cent caoutchouc, which remains un- 
changed while thus submerged. A low grade of rubber is ex- 
tracted from another woody vine, Parameria barbata, better 
known locally as a snake medicine than a rubber plant. 

Considerable gutta percha is collected from wild plants in the 
southern islands, but the exports have fallen from 31,650 kilos in 
1915 to 2,334 kilos in 1918, due, it is said, to the poor price paid 
for collecting and the necessity of going further inland because of 
the destruction of seed-bearing trees in more accessible places. No 
great development of the gutta percha industry can be expected 
until gutta is grown in plantations, In the Dutch East Indies it 
is thus grown successfully, extraction from leaves being the cul- 
tural method exclusively. The plants with commercial possibili- 
ties are the Palaquium ahernianum and the Payena Icerii. 

The report states that no chicle is produced in- the islands al- 
though the tree Achras sapota from whose bark the base of chew- 
ing gum is derived, is grown extensively for its edible fruit, chico. 
It would seem, says the report, that the production of chicle in the 
islands might be a profitable industry. 





“CARBON BLACK—ITS MANUFACTURE, PROPERTIES AND USES.” 
By Kk. O. Neal and G,. St. J. Perrott. Bulletin No. 192, of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. ol Paper, 6 by 
9 inches, 95 pages, illustrated. 

Of exceptional value to the rubber trade is this detailed study 
of the economic factors governing the carbon black industry, the 
peculiar nature of the material, the development of precise tests, 
microscopic examination of various grades, physico-chemical study 
of manufacture, and research on new methods of producing carbon 
black. 

The authors of the paper make it clear that there is consider- 
able difference in the properties and industrial value of carbon 
black produced. Also, that such substances are not simple car- 
bon, but a mixture of hydrocarbons with other organic and some- 
times mineral material. It is of interest to know that carbon 
black is not subject to spontaneous combustion. 


“CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG, 1922,.” FLEXIBLE CLOTH, 
illustrated, 1,187 pages, 8% by 11%. The Chemical Catalog Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The seventh annual edition of this valuable reference work 
brings down to date the collected, condensed and standardized 
catalog data of equipment, machinery, laboratory supplies, chemi- 
cals and materials used in the chemical industries. 

In the technical book section is listed and briefly described a 
practically complete list of books in English on chemical and 
related subjects. The catalog is leased for a nominal sum to 
those included under specified classifications covering managerial 
departments of works, educational institutions, and government 
departments. The work is invaluable for practical guidance in 
the field of industrial chemistry and chemical engineering. 


“WHY MANUFACTURERS LOSE MONEY.” BY ROBERT GRIM- 
shaw. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. Cloth, 163 pages, 7 by 9 
inches, 

In this little volume the author has summed up his conclusions 
reached through his studies, and after the delivering of a series of 
lectures, both in this country and abroad. The volume is conven- 
iently arranged, and considers the causes of losses by the manu- 
facturer under the following headings: Financial; Commercial ; 
Organizational; Accounting; Technical; Personal; and Miscellane- 


ous. The work appears to be well indexed. 


“THE CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF GELATIN AND GLUE.” 
By Robert Herman Begue, M. S., Ph. D., Industrial Fellow of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the versity of Pittsburgh, 
and Research Chemist for Armour & Co., Chicago. First Edition, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 644 pages, 6 by 9 inches 





Quoting from the preface of this valuable work on the chem- 
istry and technology of glue and gelatine, “An enormous amount 
of very important and suggestive work has appeared during the 
past decade in the scientific literature dealing either directly or 
indirectly with the chemistry of gelatine and it is in the correla- 
tion and summarization of this material that the author feels his 
work is most completely justified.” He certainly has produced 
a volume of great practical value to the chemist and technologist. 

The book is divided into two parts, in the first of which is dis- 
cussed the constitution of the proteins, the chemistry, properties 
and colloidal aspects of gelatine. The second part covers the 
technological aspects of manufacture, testing, analysis, evaluation, 
uses and applications of glue. The use of glue in rubber is dis- 
cussed briefly. 

The volume contains an appendix of convenient data, followed 
by an index of subjects and one of authors quoted 
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Abstracts of Recent Rubber Articles 


Mercaptothiazoles as Accelerators. When added to a mixture 
f rubber and sulphur ntaining oxide of zinc, lead, magnesium, 


calcium, mercury, etc., 1 to 3 per cent of 5-methyl-2-mercapto- 


thiazole greatly accelerates vulcanization, which is effected in five 
ninutes at 120 degrees ( Ihe cadmium, lead, mercuric, and 
especially the zinc salts of the thiazole exhibit similar accelerating 
action.—G, Bruni and E. Romani. Atti della Reale Accademia 
lei Lincei, 1922, 31, I, 86-88 


Undercured Smoked Sheet. No relation is observable in smoked 


sheet between the content of either total moisture or internal 
moisture and the presence of a condition, described as “under- 

ired,” of more or less opacity. There was no clear evidence of 
any relation between moisture content and tendency to mold de- 


one samples examined. Variations in the 


on vulcanization properties.—R. 





of the Federated Malay States, 





Tackiness of Raw Rubber and Aging of Vulcanized Rubber 


Goods. From experimental results the authors conclude that 


he tackiness of raw rubber and the aging of vulcanized rubber 
involve identical or very similar oxidation processes. G. Bruni 


and C. Pelizzola—The India-Rubber Journal, 1922, 63, 415-416. 


Action of Sulphuric Acid on Natural and Artificial Rubbers—IL. 
A quantitative investigation on the reaction products of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and rubbers with theoretical considerations 
on the data obtained. It is concluded that sulphuric acid does not 
polymerize rubber but forms a new hydrocarbon physically ahd 
chemically distinct with loss of typical rubber properties. The 
end product of the action of sulphuric acid on raw rubber was the 
same as the oxidation of vulcanized rubber. A new interpreta- 
tion of oxidation of vulcanized rubber is presented. The harden- 
ing is a change from normal vulcanized rubber to tetramethylene 
rubber, followed by progressive oxidation analogous to the ac- 

] Assuming the 


1 


tion of concentrated sulphuric acid on raw rubber. 
formation by sulphur and air of sulphuric acid in vulcanized rub- 


ber, the hardening and increasing brittleness of rubber on aging 


Kirchoff, Kolloid-Zeitschrift, 1922, 30, 176-186. 


are explained.—F. 


The Chemical Structure of Natural and Synthetic Caoutchouc. 
The conclusions of this important study as summarized by the 
author may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. An attempt is made by critical study of the analytic work 
of Harries and others to prove that the empirical formula for 


absolutely pure Para rubber is C,,H,, 


I 


African rubbers as well 
as the synthetic isoprene and piperyl rubbers, however, have the 
formula C,H, which has been the generally accepted formula for 
rubber in general 
2. The difference between Para and isoprene rubbers lies partly 
in the occurrence of carbonic, formic and succinic acids at the 
ozonide cleavage 

3. A structural formula is suggested taking into account the 
quantitative ratios at the ozonide cleavage as well as those at de- 
polymerization in solution and deterioration by distillation in 
vacuum 

4. The purely chemical structure is not sufficient to demon- 
strate both chemical and physical characteristics of rubber. The 
author has endeavored to refer all physical, chemical and colloid 
rubber phenomena to a single common cause, namely, the structure 
of the rubber molecule F. Kirchhof, Kolloidchemische Beihefte, 
Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-4, pages 47-88 

State of Rubber in Its Solutions. Rubber when dissolved in ben- 
zene enters into combination with more than 100 times its weight 
of rubber occurs at a concen- 


Maximum swelling 
Below this concentration the jelly 


of the solvent 
tration of about 0.3 per cent 
probably disintegrates in the solvent with simultaneous reduction 
Maximum swelling is in- 


in degree of swelling of the rubber 


fluenced by the quality of rubber and nature of the solvent.—P. 
Barry. Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, 1923, 19, 11393-11395. 


Natural and Artificial Aging of Vuleanized Rubber. 
of vulcanized rubber enclosed in sealed glass bulbs containing 
oxygen and maintained at 77 degrees C. for ten days gave a posi- 
tive pyrrole test indicating formation of levulinic aldehyde, Arti- 
ficial aging, therefore, gives rise to the same products as the 
natural process at the ordinary temperature—G. Bruni. The 
India-Rubber Journal, 1922, 63, 814. 

Partial Coagulation of Rubber Latex. By adding to latex one- 
third the usual proporticn of acetic acid and subsequently com- 
pleting coagulation by the addition of the remainder of the acid, 
it was possible to separate the rubber into two fractions, the first 
of which contain the bulk of the rubber, were generally darker, 
and showed greater tendency to spot disease. They also vul- 
canized a little more rapidly and exhibited appreciably higher 
breaking strain—H. P. Stevens. Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, 1922, 4, 196-197. 





New Trade Publications 


A NEW BULLETIN IS BEING ISSUED BY THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, descriptive of a 
special sifting reel, particularly adapted for compounding in- 
gredients used in rubber manufacture, such as zinc oxide, sulphur, 
litharge, and other dry materials. In the utilization of these 
ingredients, lumps and impurities are often found, and leading 
rubber manufacturers are finding the new device most useful 
in eliminating them. 

WITH THE PUBLICATION OF A SHEET ENTITLED, Better Titres 
IVeekly, The Better Tires Co., Michigan avenue and 18th street, 
Chicago, Illinois, has now entered the house-organ field. Henry 
Farrington heads the editorial staff of this periodical, which 
will be devoted to the interests of tire dealers generally. 

AN ARTISTIC, WELL ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN, ENTITLED “LAYING 
the Corner Stone of a Big Business,” is being sent out by The 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado. This souvenir edition marks 
the tenth anniversary of the establishment of this organization 
which has developed from a modest beginning into one of the larg- 
est rubber concerns of the West. Among the factors which have 
contributed to the success cf the company is undoubtedly the at- 
tention given to the welfare of employes, for Charles C. Gates, the 
president of the company, has said: “At the beginning it was 
realized, in a broad-minded way, that the success of employer and 
employe must travel hand in hand.” 

A VERY COMPLETE ROAD DIRECTORY, FURNISHED WITH MANY MAPS 
and charts, covering the first section of the Lincoln Highway 
from Cheyenne and Denver to Chicago, is being issued by The 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The secund section of this 
conveniently arranged booklet, which is entitled “Hobbs Grade 
and Surface Guide,” will cover the Dixie Trail from Chicago to 
Jacksonville, while the third instalment will be descriptive of the 
road from New York to Jacksonville. The Mchawk Rubber 
Co. announces that it is their present plan to extend this guide 
service until the main transcontinental routes have been covered. 

Tue 1922 Year BowK or THE MERCHANTS’ AssocIATION, 233 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., sums up the various activities of 
this well known organization, and contains many items of interest. 
The publication includes the report of the secretary, the by-laws 
of the association, and also the personnel of certain special com- 
mittees. Names of members are listed alphabetically, and are 
also classified according to the industries with which they are 


connected. 





REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Rubber Football Looks Like Leather 


EALERS in sporting goods will find popular the rubber foot- 
D ball, light-brown in color, made in a roughened mold to 

give it the grain of leather, with the lacing and seams of 
the leather ball perfectly reproduced. To heighten the effect, one 
style has a small valve embedded in the rubber, but another is 
made without it. 
The “Paramount 





’ 


Junior Varsity’ 
molded rubber foot- 
ball is the regula- 
tion size and shape. 
The same  manu- 
facturer produces a 
varied line of hollow 
rubber goods—play- 
balls, tank balls, etc. 
Paramount Rubber 
Consolidated, Inc, 
Little Falls) New 
“Paramount Junior Varsity” Jersey. 

















Inflatable White Rubber Doll 


The popularity of the inflat- 
able toy is resulting in many 
variations of the idea. From 
animals and birds that float in 
the water to grotesque charac- 
ters of the doll family, the 
styles range. One of the newest 
is the clown made of heavy 
white rubber and trimmed with 
red, white, and blue rubber 
plaited frills. The inflating 
valve is concealed in the top of 
the head—The Seamless Rub- 
ber Co., Inc. New Haven, 
Connecticut. 





Bm rN 


“Chubby” Clown Doll 


A Bond for Armature Windings 


The starting motor and armature here illustrated, geared direct 
to the engine fly-wheel, often attain a speed of 3,000 revolutions 





Bakelite Armature Bond 


per minute. The copper windings of the armature must be very 
securcly bonded to resist the severe centrifugal strains to which 
they are subjected. Impregnation with bakelite varnish, which 
“freezes by heat,” most effectively answers the requirements of 
strength, insulation, and resistance to heat, moisture and oil, pro- 
ducing a permanent bond—General Bakelite Co., 8 West 40th 
street, New York, N. Y. 


Sturdy Heel Has Tire Quality 
The “Tire Tread” heel, invented by W. B. Wiegand, is made 
of high grade rubber compounded according to the principles fol- 
lowed in the tire industry to produce 





super-quality treads. The design empha- 
sizes this fact in a raised nonskid pattern 
depicting a recumbent tire in the center, 
surrounded by additional tires circling 
each nailhole, in addition to the words 
“Tire Tread.”—Ames Holden McCready 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 








“Tirometer” on “Clover Leaf” 





The “Clover Leaf” cord and fabric tires 
are fitted with the “Clover Leaf” red tube 


“Tire Tread” Heel 


equipped with the “Tirometer” combined 





valve and tire gage, previously described in 
this department, and read through its un- 
breakable transparent cover without re- 
moval.—The Paul Rubber Ce., Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Faultless Christmas Chest 

The Faultless Juvenile Christmas Chest 
for dealers contains 55 packages of balloons 
and toys, 4% dozen balls, 2 easel cards of 
toys, separate aprons, bibs, and doilies for 
children, and 5 dozen nursery rhyme toy 
ballons with valves, besides 2 separate rub- 
ber toys.—The Faultless Rubber Co., Ash- “Clover Leaf” Cord 
land, Ohio. 














Rubber-Suspended Motors 

Rubberized flexible fabric disks have for some years been used 
successfully in universal joints on many makes of motor vehicles 
for absorbing shock and lessening strain in the driving mechanism. 
This material, known as Thermoid-Hardy, has recently been used 
in side and rear mountings of motor and radiator assembly of 
busses with notable reduction of wear and tear on the vehicle and 
increased comfort for the passengers. Pads of the same material 
are also used to lessen noise and vibration in two midship bear- 
ings carrying the drive shaft, the bearings being contained in metal 
housings that bolt to the rubberized fabric disks, which in turn 











Rubber Suspension Disk 
are bolted to the cross members. The propeller shaft is also fitted 
with Thermoid-Hardy universal joints—Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Automatic Windshield Cleaner Linemen’s High Voltage Rubber Glove 

The “Eveready” aut windshield cleaner is operated by A new rubber glove of the high voltage type for linemen is 
the suction of the motor, or slowly as desired, until shut off. black and is made in accordance with Class “A,” National Electric 
The wiping blade has a strip of high grade rubber embedded in Light Association _ specifications, 

t and leaves the glass clear at guaranteed to stand 10,000 volts. 
every stoke I levice con- As matter of fact, tests at the 
nects to the intake manifold or Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
the vacuum system of the car New York City, have demonstrated 

-~Apex Electric Manufacturing that the new glove will stand up- 


Co., 1410 West 59th street, ¢ wards of 20,000 volts, showing a 


cago. Illinois leakage of not over 9 milliamperes 
when held for 5 minutes at 10,- 
000 volts. This glove contains no 


coloring matter, thus eliminating 








\ ew 4 rd ‘ t id ‘ai 
hie ; all metallic substances which 
esign that m ree , 
' might act as conductors of elec- 
: - “Brid tricity—The Aetna Rubber Co., 
pany 18 ( ed tne ridge . “ in a 
whee rae ye 811 East 79th street, Cleveland, 
Tread It is mad tine “Eveready” Cleaner Ohio 
clincher nonskid type ly, 3 ‘ga 
by 3 inches iraender Rubber & Tire Co., Rutherford, New 
ler , rT 
ersey Sponge Auto Washer 
wine Resembling a brush, except that 
Hinged Heel the Latest it is made entirely of red rubber, 
P = , ve ae the English “Galirub’” washer for 
From England mes a unique patented rubber heel which has bil ; bl 
: ; ; oe automobiles employs a renewable ig Glov 
the ou ubber lift secured by means of hinges, as shown in the aie a6 ’ High Voltage Glove 
: oblong rubber sponge attached to 
a perforated back. The back in turn is joined to a tube which, 
~ ; . : ee ; 
S- = ~ by means of a specially designed tapered ribbed connection, fits 
: | . 
> 
. . § 
GED : 
r\\ 7) “ 





PATENT N° 180498 * sae edd : 
" “Galirub” Washer, the Rubber Sponge-Hose 


7 e j 
any garage hose pipe.—The Gallite & Rubber Mfg. Co., Ltd., Gali- 
rub Mills, Burlington Road, Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England. 


JONIH 


| —— 





\ } 3 Fabric and Cord from the Coast 





sz \ / Two new western tires are illustrated here. The “Scout 49” 
" Y is a fabric casing of the clincher type. The “Coast Ranger” is 
: made in both straight- 
side and clincher types 
and is a cord tire. 
3oth are said to be in 
demand sufficient to 


Hinged Rubber Heel—Closed and Open 


center view ] fthand view indicates how the heel looks on 
necessitate overtime 
work in their produc- 
tion—The Coast Tire 
& Rubber Co., Oak- 
land, California. 


the shoe and the righthand one shows the heel and tab.—W alter 


Davis, 18A Moss Lane 


5 





West, Brooks’ Bar, Man- 


Rubber “Tone Feet” 
Combi.:ing rubber and str ” 

; Va-Car” Patch 
The “Va-Car” tire 
plaster or patch which 
is applied between the 
tube and casing, is 
: made of layers of 
The inventor claims they “Scout 49” “Coast Ranger” tested fabric treated 
“Tone Feet increase the sweetness and with — self-vulcanizing 
accuracy of tone qualities, rubber cement. In the center is a patch of soft rubber to be 
bring out the finer ton metimes lost by vibration, and in- placed under the hole and fill it, the fabric then vulcanizing itself 
crease the life of both records and sound-box. The glass base to the inside of the tire. These plasters come packed in display 
may be omitted—William H. Prickett, Box 299, Trenton, New cartons in five sizes.—Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc., Rich- 

Jersey. mond, Virginia. 
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Sanitary Specialties Have Net Tops 


One of the newer models of infants’ all-rubber pants, called 
the “Spiffy-Jiffy,” has double shirring of the rubber at waist and 





“Slip-On” 
knees. (I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., 719 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.) 


Dealers in these goods will also 





find it an advantage to stock the 
new net top models, intended to 
give coolness and greater com- 
fort The “Slip-On” (Climax 


Co., 1515 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Missouri) has net only 
across the front yoke and employs a patented fancy stitch to hold 
the elastic in place. The “Tidy Didie Hygienic” (The Sanitary 
Rubber Novelty Co., Inc., 331 West Ohio street, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois) has the upper part of marquisette, attached to the rubber 


Specialty 


“Tidy Didie Hygienic” 


portion by a lap seam. 


Rubber Cushions Car Door 


Among the new accessories for 
automohile bodies is the spring 
type of cushion for the door. 
Anchored in the plunger box are 
two small, stiff springs to take 
up the recoil of a heavy block 
Among the 
for this 

are its 


tongue of rubber. 
advantages claimed 
“Hushadoor” check 
compactness, flush fit, 
take up a heavy slam, and 
double compensating rebound. 
It is finished in black enamel, 
nickel, or ratural metal to har- 
monize with different automobile 
bodies —Veiguth Metal Parts, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


power to 





“Hushadoor” Cushioner 


Sprayer Uses Rubber 


The “Hydro” eye spray neatly 
bathes the eyes and carries away 
the waste water at the same time 
diagram, A is 
1 


Referring to the 


the soft rubber contour to provide 


close fit around the eyes; B, 
chamber and needle spray aper- 
tures; C, removable lens; E and 


chamber and attach- 
outlet tubing an 
Y-connection; and | H, inlet 
tubing and Y-connection—Umb- 
sen Manufacturing Corporation, 
155 Sanford Rochester, 
New York. 


D, medicine 
ment; G and F, 
and 





street, 
“Hydro” Eye Spray 


Tire Valve Fits Standard Bodies 

“Tyvalco” king pin tire valves, operated by a spring within the 
body, claim several points of superiority: definite and sustained 
air sealing without caps and with cons ant 
cleanness of the actual seating; no 
variation or sticking of the plunger 
pins, of air 
passages ; 
substantial rubber parts and 
quate intake 
specialties of the same 
“Tyvalco” tire valve 

“Tyvalco” 
which hermetically 
the tires.—-The 
166 Edmund 
England. 


or without pressure; 





and no obstruction 
simplicity of mechanism, 
ade- 


Other 
manu fac- 


capacity. 


turer include 


testers, and patent 
centers, 

the air in 
Valve Co. 


3irmingham, 


valve 
lock 
Tyre 
street, 


— WW 


“Tiger Tread” in All Sizes 
The 


ufactured 


heel, man- 
rub- 


“Tiger Tread” 


from high grade 











ber compounded by a special proc- 





ess, is made in all sizes and may “Tyvaleo” V 
. : rvalco alve Part 
or white for y 3s 

The nailholes are standard, permitting the 


use of United Shoe Machinery Cor- 


be had in black, tan, 
both men and women. 


machines.— 
Stoughton, 


heel-attaching 
Lo., 


poration 
Panther Rubber 
Massachusetts. 


“Thermoplax” Insulation 

An insulation plastic which can be 
accurately and inexpensively molded 
is known as “Thermoplax.” It resists 
heat up to 690 has a 
dielectric strength of 70 to 110 volts 
is waterproof and highly re- 
and 


degrees F 





per mil; 
sistant to 
Inserts can be readily molded into this 
in the direct line 


“Tiger Tread” Heel 


atmospheric agents; 
takes a high polish. 
material when they are supported substantially 
of pressure 

“Thermoplax” is suitable for all low 


Its field of application is steadily widening, some of the more im- 


tension electrical work. 
portant uses be 
ing for autom« 
bile 

parts, 







and radi 
heater 


Examples of “Thermoplax” Molded Insulation Products 


and wiring devices, and various mechanical parts—The Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., Molded Goods Department, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and New York, N. Y. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America 


Monthly Meetings 


HE Board of Directors of The Rubber Association held the 
T postponed September regular meeting on October 4, at the 
Lotos Club, New York, N. Y., and it was a very interesting 
meeting ol a rout naturé 
The Specification Committee of the Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Manufacturers’ Division met with a subcommittee of the Com- 


mittee on Specifications and Tests for Materials of the A. R. A. 
on October 17, the following specifications being considered: 


Instructions on Standard Methods 


Proposed A ler: 
Rubber Goods 


of Tests of Mechanical 

Proposed Standard A. R. A. Specifications for Cold Water 
Hose, Wrapped Canvas and Braided Air Hose, Tender Tank 
Hose, Fire Hose, Steam Hose, Friction Surface Axle Light 
Belting, and Packing 

The October regular meeting of the Specification Committee 


was held on the morning of the following day, October 18, when 


consideration was given to a number of governmental specifications 


and individual railroad specifications. Attention was directed to 
the fact that certain specifications of lividual purchasers tor 
elevator belts and other mechanical rubber goods provide for a 


strength requirement of 350 pounds per inch per ply on 32-o0z. 
duck. The f 
that 
pressed the opinion that 250 


committee believes this is considerably in excess of 
duck in use and ex- 
pounds standard 


obtainable on any 32-oz. commercial 


should be the 





maximum strength requirement for 32-0z. duck. 


The Executive Committee of the Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Manufacturers’ Division also held a meeting on October 18, at 
the Yale Club, New York, N. Y. A subcommittee was appointed 


to consider time and tonnage guarantees on conveyor belts and to 
report its recommendations at the next meeting of the executive 
A report of the 

i rendered 


of the specification com- 
committee 


activities 


to the 


committee. 

mittee of the 

and the latter body strongly 
The 

sion met at the Yale Clul 

meeting and a number of important subjects were considered. 


division was executive 
endorsed the work. 

Committee of the Tire Manufacturers’ Divi- 
on October 18, for its October regular 


Executive 


~ . -» 
Standard Claim Form 

The association office is proceeding to distribute to tire dealers 

throughout an educational poster or placard sug- 

the avoidance of the common tire abuses and presenting 


the country 
gesting 
illustrations of the way in which damage to tires usually occurs. 

The Standard Form is used in with 
the Manufacturers’ Standard Tire Warranty was 
a meeting of the Service Managers’ Committee of the Tire Divi- 
October 9, which 


connection 
considered at 


Claim which 


sion at its meeting on and several changes 





simplify the form but do not detract from its effectiveness were 
recommended. These recommendations were approved by the 
Tire Executive Committee on October 18, and the association 
office is proceeding in the distribution of electrotype plates to 
Standard 


manufacturers for their use in printing the revised 


Claim Form 
Association’s Straightside Tire Propaganda 

The English, French, Danish and Dutch editions of the asso- 
ciation’s educational pamphlet entitled “Why Straight Side Tyres 
Are Better,” have been distributed to automobile and tire dealers 
throughout the world and the association is about to begin the dis- 
tribution of the Swedish edition, As the name of the booklet 
indicates, it presents arguments in favor of the straightside as 
against the beaded-edge tire. The reports received from abroad 
indicate that the pamphlet is receiving hearty approval and should 
be of considerable assistance in promoting the use of American- 
made straightside tires in foreign markets. 


Fall Activity Has Commenced 


Following the close of the summer season, all of the divisions 
and committees of the association have resumed their activities 
and the association staff is kept busy handling meetings and other 
functions relating to the work of the different groups. 


Association Invites Cooperation in Rubber Control 

The following cablegram was dispatched on October 27 to the 
Rubber Growers’ Association of London on behalf of The Rubber 
Association : 

“At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The Rubber 
Association of America held on October 26, a Special Com- 
mittee was appointed to study the effects upon the industry 
of pending crude rubber restriction and make recommenda- 
tions for safeguarding consumers interests. 

“The Rubber America recognizes the de- 
sirability of stable rubber prices and the necessity for planta- 
tions to earn a return upon the investment which will as- 


Association of 


sure the future of the plantation industry. 

“It is thought the proposed restriction carries with it great 
danger to the entire industry, planters and manufacturers 
alike, and that closer contact between the growers and con- 
sumers will be beneficial to the industry as a whole. 

“As a preliminary step to a broader understanding, the 
Special Committee on behalf of The Rubber Association of 
America extends a cordial invitation to the Rubber Growers’ 
Association to send a committee here to discuss plans which 
will protect mutual interests of consumers and producers. 

“H. Stuart Horcukiss, Chairman Special Committee.” 








Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires, Etc. 


PNEUMAT CASINGS 
N ue 
R I Produc 
‘YT ‘ ¢ 
September 4 Q 1.9 ,268 
ctobe ; ) 928 271 
mbe ‘ 55 
De < " f 738 
Jar 4.174 é 5.134 
Febr 6 4.691.329 2,084,308 
Marck ) : é 45.790 
Aor | 4 , 7 M4 a7 
M 5 S 234 S 2.7 1 S03 
Tune 64 5 042.147 2.838.290 
Tul f 4,834,106 2.476.636 
Au 1 , 42 4.629.392 > 9005. ) 
“Production” and “Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each 


“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to 
total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. 
a purchaser and does not include stock 


dealers on consienm 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to 
or abroad ; : 
Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 





INNER TUBES 


Sotip Trres 


_ E——— 
No. Mfrs. 

Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- 

ing tory tion ments 

11 161,832 37,441 50,276 

10 163,299 46,27 45,911 

10 173,451 43,537 34,556 

10 168,515 40,478 39,520 

11 181,769 40,224 33,294 

11 183.448 39,492 36,805 

11 182,197 49,433 48,350 

ll 173,748 46,664 52,309 

11 170,904 57,640 60,711 

11 169,808 66,089 63,408 

11 176.375 71,505 60,425 

11 189,698 84,313 69,435 


’ 


“Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month, 
or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 


report is made. 


forwarded to a warehouse branch, cr on a consignment basis, 














he 
er 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

(72) A manufacturer inquires where he can obtain balata 
resin. 

(73) <A reader desires addresses of manufacturers of cotton 
webbing. 

(74) Request is made for addresses of concerns handling 


equipment for making brands for rubber hose, air-brake hose, 
steam and water hose, etc. 

(75) Inquiry is made for the addresses of manufacturers of 
rubber finger cots. 

(76) <A rubber manufacturer desires the names of dealers in 
leather scrap. 

(77) A correspondent desires the addresses of manufacturers 
of rubber bathing belt straps in white and colors. 

(78) <A request has been received for addresses of manufac- 
turers of machinery for pulverizing and shredding textile fabrics, 
suitable for making cotton flock. 

(79) <A reader desires to know where he can obtain powdered 
slate or slate dust for rubber compounding. 

(80) Inquiry is made as to the use of sand blasting for clean- 
ing molds or any other application of the process in the rubber 
industry. 

(81) A correspondent desires to know where he can purchase 
a bellows or accordion-shaped cylinder approximately one inch in 
diameter and resembling gas-mask tubing, 

(82) An inquirer desires the addresses of manufacturers of 
hard rubber. . 

(83) A correspondent in the Far East desires the addresses 
of manufacturers of nickel-plated buckles used on sport belts. 

(84) A reader desires rubber molds more pliable than plaster, 
for casting small articles, such as statuettes, in modeling or cast- 
ing wax. 

(85) Request is made for addresses of manufacturers of inner 
tube repair gum. 

(86) A reader desires the addresses of manufacturers of min- 
eral rubber. 

(87) Information is desired as to where one may obtain in 
America a nearly transparent yellow rubber tubing used in Eng- 
land for handling photographic emulsions. It is said to be made 
from plantation rubber, cured with sulphur chloride, yet has a 
low sulphur content. 

(88) Inquiry is made from South America for full informa- 
tion concerning the machinery required for equipping small fac- 
tories to manufacture rubber heels, sponges, etc, 


(89) A dealer in toy balloons desires to obtain white and 
black balloon ink which will not crumble off balloons when in- 
flated. 


(90) Information concerning golf-ball machines is requested, 
particularly those for thread winding and cutting, including the 
names of manufacturers of such machinery. 

(91) Request is made for the addresses of manufacturers of 
loop-edged tape for wrapping inner tubes. 

(92) Inquiry is made for addresses of concerns in position to 
furnish sling-shot rubber bands. 

(93) A manufacturer desires to know where he can obtain 
Metazoid in the United States. 

(94) An inquiry has been received for the address of the 
manufacturer of Talite. 

(95) A Dutch manufacturer desires particulars about the most 
modern method of manufacturing playballs and the addresses of 
manufacturers of machinery for this purpose. 

(96) A Hungarian company desires to purchase for experi- 
mental purposes an airbag used for cord tire vulcanization. 


(97) A manufacturer of rubber goods in the Far East desires 
addresses of concerns producing master cores for making molds 
for toys of different shapes. 

(98) Request is made for the addresses of manufacturers of 
paper flour. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed below 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 
Requests for each address should be on a separate sheet and state 
number. 


(3666) Rubber sheeting, 8 by 4 feet, 1/16 to 1 inch thick; 
proof canvas and tarpaulin, complete with eyelets, 24xiS$ feet 
India. Purchase. Quote c. i. f. Karachi. Cash against decu- 
ments. 

(3670) Vulcanizer molds, assorted sizes, from 30 by 3 to 
35 by 5 inches—Scotland. Purchase Quote f. o. b. nearest port 
Cash. 

(3672) Men’s belts, suspenders—England. Agency. Quote 
c. i. f. London. Payment in monthly account sales. 

(3702) Rubber goods. Quote c. i. f. Amsterdam or Rotter- 
dam. Payment upon receipt of goods. 

(3704) Bicycles and accessories, including tires—China. Pures 
chase. Quote c. i. f. Antung. Catalogs and prices requested. 
Cash. 

(3708) Druggists’ sundries—Mexico. To represent manufac 
turers. 

(3717) Druggists’ sundries — Netherlands. Purchase and 
agency desired by first class drug store. Quote c. i. f. Rotterdam. 

(3736) Artificial leather—South Africa. Agency desired. 

(3747) Good line of fountain pens, etc—Africa. Purchase 
and agency desired. Quote c. i. f. Kilindini, Mombasa, with 
catalogs. 

(3781) Wireless telephones, novelties, electrical and motor car 
fittings—Australia. Agency desired. Quote c. i. f. Sydney. Cash 
against documents. 

(3803) Athletic and sporting goods—Italy. Agency desired. 
Correspond in French or Italian. 

(3851) Druggists’ sundries—Chile. Exclusive agencies de- 


(3852) Fountain pens—Spain. Purchase and agency. Quote, 
Spanish, c. i. f. Corunna. Payment against documents on arrival 


of goods. 

(3892) Manufactured rubber articles—Belgium. Agency de- 
sired. Quote c. i. f. Antwerp. Cash against documents. 

(3913) Druggists’ sundries—Chile. Agency desired. Quote 


c. i. f. Valparaiso. 
(3918) Solid and cushion tires and carriage mats—Canada. 
Agency desired. 
(3919) Fountain pens—Switzerland. Agency desired. Cor- 
respond in German. 
(3934) Fountain pens 


Spain Purchase. Quote, Spanish, 
c. i. f. Corunna or f. 0. b. New York. 


Trade Lists Available 

Mimeographed copies of the following lists of foreign importers 
and dealers may be had upon request to the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of Tue INpIA Rupper Wortp. Please refer to file num- 
bers and name of list, each inquiry on a separate sheet. 

FE-23015-A Boots and shoes, importers and dealers, Australia. 

LA-10059 Sporting goods, importers and dealers, Argentina. 

LA-10064 Rubber goods, importers and dealers, Argentina. 

LA-13038 Rubber goods, importers and dealers, Chile. 

Firms in Budapest, Hungary, desiring to make direct connec- 
tions with American manufacturers and exporters of rubber goods 
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The Obituary Record 


Former Official of Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Liot M. HENDERS 
Manhattan Rub 


1922, at the age 





eT Manufa 


lent and a director of the 


died 


N, vice-presi 
October 7. 


ol 56 years. 














The son of the late Commodore 
Alexander Henderson ot the 
{ ited States Navy nd ot 
the founders I attan 
Rubber Manufacturing ( Mr 
Hender on was borr March 2 
1866 In 1897 became con 
nected with this mpa AS SEC 
retary and three ye s later was 
made treasurer I 13 e was 
elected vice-{ t, a position 
which he hel es g ot 
1915 whe iit ecessitate | 
his retirement. Since it time he 
has not beer ti nnected 
with the company 

He is survived by his widow, 

Mrs. Mary Henders a Eliot M. Henderson 
1 daughter 

His many friends the rubber trade and at his home, Moun- 

tain Lakes ew Jer mou lis untimely passing 
Sales Manager of Howe Rubber Company 

Long associated with the rubber industry, Fillmore A. Drake 
sales manag we Rubber Co., New Brunswick, Nev 
Jersey, died recent it his home in East Orange, New Jersey 
He was yr? Ak n, Ohi in 1882, and his first business c 
nection was W l B (y ar { that city [his was 
followed by s a spec representative for the G. & J 
Pine f vhile still later connectior 

sed t f the Semple R er ( Trent 
New il s he Berrodin Ri ( 
PI it Pe Ss il 

M i i t r tie Manufacturers { { Phila- 

d i i iw 1 ic2 M s 
President of the Baumann Rubber Co. 

] s Led I ent of the Baumann Rubber ‘ New 

laven. Connecti ite in September in his 64th year. He 

" een a sufte habe r more than fourteen years 

I in New \ N. Y., February 27, 1859, he was educated 

the New \yY i New Je rseyv § s ind at rst entered 
the hide in t ‘ s In 1882 he engage n the rubber 
yUSINess an t 9 h Mauri Baumann, Samuel Lauten- 

’ ind | t S ganized the Baumann Rubber C 

f which he 1s ted pres lent in 1905 Later he ecame a 
ector in the Howe-Baumann Balloon | Newark, New Jer 
sey, which was incorporated in 191] 

Not onl lid ecome on New England's leading rubber 
manufacturers it issociated in scores of other enterprises 
In banking and industrial circles he made many friends who re- 
pected him for his business sagacity and integrity, and loved 
him for his modest ndly disposition. Remembering his humbk 
beginning, he never let success turn his head, and always pre- 
ferred a happy home life to the limelight of public affairs. In 
his death. New Haven loses one of its most respected business 


men. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Martha Posner Lederer, 
and four sons, all of whom are already factors in business life. 


Interment was made in Mishkan Israel Cemetery, New Haven. 


Superintendent of Detroit Insulated Wire Co. 


John S. Lucock, superintendent of the Detroit Insulated Wire 
Co., ‘Detroit, Michigan, died on October 10, in his fifty-seventh 
year. 

Mr. Lucock was a native of England, coming to the United 


States when about eighteen years of age. For many years he was 
connected with the Western Union Telegraph Co., and in 1903 be- 
came superintendent of the National Cable & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, 
Three years later he removed to Detroit and as- 
sumed the superintendency of the Detroit Wire Co., 
which position be held until his death. 
ways, 


Pennsylvania. 
insulated 
An exceptional man in many Mr. Lucock’s mechanical 
ability bordered on genius; his electrical knowledge was compre- 
he mathematics; he literateur; but 
he was a man. His kindly, helpful, patient disposition 
him to all who knew him, and his associates and many 


' ‘ 
hensive; excelled in was a 


all 
endeared 
friends are keenly conscious of a great permanent loss in his death. 


above 


Former President of Franklin Rubber Co. 


Charles T. Small, formerly president of the Franklin Rubber 


Co., Boston, Massachusetts, raincoat manufacturer, passed away 
at his summer home at Rockford, Massachusetts, September 22, 
ifter an illness of several months. 

Mr. Small was born in Malden, Massachusetts, in 1862, and 
educated in the Boston public schools. In 1882, in association 
with his late brother-in-law, F-ver- 
ett L. Fuller, he founded the 
rm of Fuller, Leonard & Small, 
which in 1901 was incorporated as 


he Franklin Rubber Co. Mr. 
] 


Small was elected president of the 


mpany and held that office until 


is retirement from active business 
in Tar 1919 

nly a month and a 
Mr. Fuller, the 


recorded 


His death oc- 


half 


treas- 


uary, 
curred « 


ifter that of 








urer of the company, as 

in THe Inpta Rupser Wortp of 

September 1, 1922. 
Mr. Small was a thirty-second 

degree Mason, a member of the 

Bostun Chamber of Commerce, and 

at om time was president of 

the Malden Club. He is survived Charles T. Small 

by one son, Charles W. Small and a sister, Louise S. Fuller. 
Interment was made at Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts 

Through earnestness, integrity and personality 
his partner, Mr. Fuller, built up 
rubber goods business, making many warm business and socia 


Mr. and 


maintained a 


Small 


prosperous 
] 


and 


friends who sincerely regret the passing of these kindly men. 


“Back CoaTEep FABRIKOID” IS THE NAME NOW BEING GIVEN TO 


an imitation leather manufactured by the Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware, with a pyroxylin backing as well as 
The face may be of any grain and finish and the back 


Inc., 
facing. 
may be smooth or in skiver grain and in the same or contrasting 
color. No cloth appears, no lining is required, and the edges 
may be cut without fraying. 








fe. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Financial 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


ALES of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. for the year 
S ended August 31, 1922, amounted to $9,431,887, as compared 
with $8,026,032 for the previous year, a gain of 17% per cent. 
In poundage they amounted to 31,899,348 pounds compared with 
20,875,587 pounds for the previous year, a gain of 52.7 per cent. 

The annual report shows that after payment of regular divi- 
dends on $750,000 6 per cent preferred and 6 per cent on $4,300,- 
000 common stock the company increased its surplus by $612,088 to 
$1,074,417, equal to $24.98 on the common. This compares with 
a loss of $1,699,667 in the previous year, due to shrinkage of in- 
ventory values and a 50 per cent decline in sales. In addition to 
the increase in surplus, a reserve of $352,687 for future deprecia- 
tion was set up to offset a like increase in fixed assets accounts 
resulting from a revaluation required by internal revenue officials. 

During the year inventories were reduced 35 per cent from $2,- 
438,244 to $1,588,781, while bank loans were practically eliminated, 
being reduced from $1,917,500 to $222,500. Current assets on 
September 1, 1922, were $3,195,681, against $428,744 current liabil- 
ities. 

So remarkable has been the come-back of this company that it 
is to be recapitalized, stockholders to receive two shares of no par 
value for each outstanding share of $100 par. Current earnings 
suggest a dividend rate on the new stock more than equivalent to 


the present rate of $6 per share 


‘ Stock oO! 

COMPANY Stock RatE PayaBLeE ReEcorD 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..... ; Com, 1% 4q. Nov. 15 Oct. 24 
American Rubber & Tire Co 
du Pont, E. I., de: Nemours 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 





Grand Rapids Tire& Ru t cAR 

Hood Rubber Co......... ‘.cbp esas 14% q Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.... 2% 4. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation. ..Com. $0.50 q. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
McKone Tire & Rubber Co., The. ..Com, Sa  c<eces Oct. 1 
Miller Rubber Co., The....... Pfd 2% 4. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Miller Rubber Co., The........... Pfd 1% def. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The Cor 2% 4. Nov.10 Oct. 26 
Tiger Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd... Cem % 4. Oct. 15 Sept. 22 
United States Rubber Co....... . Ist Pfd. 2% q. Oct. 31 Oct. 16 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 
Quotations of October 24, supplied by App-Hillman Co., 


Akron, Ohio, were as follows: 


Last Sale Bid Asked 
American com.......... seen 15 15 25 
Ametican pfd.........-seeee. 70 70 
Amazon COM......0.... 5 5 
Firestone com.. 71% 72u% 77 
Firestone 6% pfd.........+++- 94 93 
Firestone 7% pfd. ee 86 85% 87 
GU, Gis cccccscss eon 250 260 300 
Gen. 7% ptd...... Wivemeon 97 97 100 
Goodrich 6’S......+.-+++++- : 101% 101% 101% 
Goodyear com eer re 97% 97% 10 
Goodyear 7% pfd. edad ba 27 26% 28 ‘ 
Goodyear prior pfd eee ene 62 60% 62% 
Goodyear Ist pfd...........-+- 116 116 116% 
ee SS Pee 99% 99% 100 
ON ns wanna news ; 87 80 86 
India 7% pfd...... is re 90 90 100 
Mason com - 8% 8% 9 
Mason 7% pfd...... paeeeaen 50 49 ; 52 
Marathon ........ — 2% 2% ates 
. COM. ..ceees eee ee 42 4U 44° 
og peeepneeqannen 100 59% 10094 
Mohawk com........0-eeeee0% 10 10 15 
Mohawk 7% pfd...........++- 78 , 75 
Rubber Prods Deena aas canpniet 35 19 25 
Seiberling com.........++ g 7% 8 
Seiberling 8% pfd 45 40 45 
Star com........++- 25 25 
80 


Sear SH pld..cccccccceccees 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 








October 25, 1922 
Last 
Ajax com 13% 
Fisk com.... 12% 
Goodrich com 33% 
Goodrich pid. seee 84% 
Kelly ~ “regi com.. 42 
Lee com. mee 25% 
United States. Rubber com 54% 
New Incorporations 
Ackerman Rubber Co., September 27 (New Jersey), $250,000. F. P. Ack- 
erman; L. M. and W. W. Seed, all of Paterson, New Jersey. Principal 
office, 39 Paterson street, Paterson, New Jersey. To carry on and conduct 
the business of manufacturing rubber in all its branches. 
Albion Mechanic: 4 Rubber Manufacturing Co., Inc., October 13 (New 
York), $5,000. J E..and K,. \V Du Bi is, both of 271 St. Mz irks Place; E, 
M. DuBois, 53 Wal fi street; all of Staten Island, New York. To manu- 





facture mechanical rubber goods. 


Al legheny Chemical Manufacturing Co., October 12 (Delaware), $100,000. 
T. L. Croteau; M. A. Bruce; C. TL. Blaske, all of Wilmington, Delaware, 
Delaware agent, Corporation Trust Company of America, Du Pont Building, 
Wil gton, Delaware. To manufacture, prepare and trade in oils, pig- 
n fillers, chemicals and kindred articles. 









Allyn, H. H., Rubber Corporation, October 18 (Delaware), $100,000. F. R. 
Hansell; J. V. Pimm, both of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; E. M. MacFarland, 
Camden, New Jersey. 4 Corporation Guarantee and Trust 
Company, 927 Market street, Delaw: ) manufacture, buy, 
sell and distribute tires, tubes and ru l 






Tire & Vulcanizing Co., Inc., August husetts), $10,000. 
d L. Frank, both of 235 Saratoga street, E: ; D. J. Davis, 69 
South Elm street, L ynn, both in Massachusetts Principal office, Boston, 

nusetts sell and trade in automobile tires, accessories and 
itomobile batteries. 














tig Bear Tire Co 
R. A. Mattice, and 

val office, Li é 

Blue Ribbon ure), $2.5 
Croteau; M. ston, Delaware. Dela- 
ware agent, Cory pany , Du Pont Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture and de eal in chicle, chewing gum 
nd all appliances and other things used in connection therewith 


rnia), $200,000. C. A. Vories, 
os Angeles, California. Prin- 
in tires. 










00. T. L. 





Consumers Rubber Co., August 10 (Kansas), 200 share 
M. E. Palmer, president; A. H. Palmer, vice-president 
tary and treasurer. Principal office, 222 West Sixth aven 
To deal in tires and rubber gcods. 

Dragon Tire & Rubber Corporation, September 26 (New York), $25,000. 
\. Steiner, 1566 Seventy-seventh street; M. Meyers, 173 ‘ 
Bregoff, 350 Westervelt avenue—all of Richmond Borough, New York. To 
leal in tires, tubes and accessories. 

Duratex Corporation, August 30 (New 


ton, S. B. Howard, and R. K. Thistle, 





no par value. 
C. Starr, secre- 
Topeka, Kansas. 











000. A. W. Brit- 
street, New York, 











N. Y. To manufacture leather, rubber, and textile products. 
Dutchess Battery & Radio C rporation Septem! fork), $5,000. 
Egg) president; F. J. Sl ce-T 1Bois; H. B. 
hkeepsie, New Yo 3roadway, 
manu fac- 





re and sell batteri ) t reto. 

Faultless > a Tire Co., Septer nber 7 (Washing 
C. H. Hesseltine; W. A. Calder Principal office, Seattle it 
uy and sell tires, accessories, rubber goods and merchandise of all descrip- 





<i Rubber Co., Inc., September 29 (New York), $500. H. W. 
Holcombe and S. I ivenue, Yonkers, 


New York; R. W. rk City. To deal 





Horn Surgical Co., May 15 (Pennsylvania), $100,0( W. H. Horn, Jr., 
president, 8 Overhill Road, Upper Dar W. B. Christy, vice-president, 
7620 Germantown avenue, Chestnut Hill: K. G. Frisby, secretary, 7 West 

ulter street—all of Philadelphia, ery nia Principal office, 1701 a 





Vine street, Philadelphia, P ennsylvani To manufacture seamless elastic 
hosiery, abdominal supporters, etc. 

Indemand Products Corporation, September 6 (Delaware), $100,000. 
M. M. Lucey: L. C. Browne; L. S. Dorsey, all of Wilmington, Delaware. 


Colonial Charter Co ympany, 927 Market street, Wilmington, 


Delaware agent, 
T leather, fabric or 


Delaware. To manufacture and deal in rubber, celluloid, 
other material. 

Intercontinental ro ibber Products Corporation, September 25 (Delaware), 
$6,040,000. C. A ole, Hackensack; R. A. Van Voorhis, Jersey City, both 
of New Jersey; Ws E. Schiels, Jr., New Dorp, Staten Island, New York. 
Delaware agent, Registrar and Transfer Co., 100 West Tenth street, Wil- 





mi ingto mn, Delaware. To manufacture and deal in gum caoutchouc, crude 
rubber, gutta percha, and all fibrous or plastic materials and substances. 
Lenox Tire Corporation, October 18 (New York), $10,000. M. Nugent 


and A. Meigher, both of 114 West 124th street, New York City. To manu- 
facture tires, etc. 

Licn-Mead Rubber Co. Limited, June 26 (Canada), $2,500,000 Heman 
H. Lang, president; J. U. Archambault, M.D., vice-presi lent J. A Valin, 
secretary-treasurer. Principal office, 13-14 Lindsay Ch 1amt vers, 59 Main 
street, Hull, Canada. To manufacture tires, casings, inner tubes, the “Mead” 
valve, and other rubber accessories. 
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The Rubber Trade in the East and South 
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brush 


John F. 


Sipe, New York, N. Y., 
ind method of cutting for converting solid into cushion tires, has 


the inventor of a special tool 


been granted a patent on his invention in the Dominion of Canada. 
This THE RUBBER 
Worp, February 1, 


device described in INDIA 


1922 


process and were 


It is announced that F, H. Lyon has recently become associated 


with Wallace L. Gough, crude rubber broker, with offices at 23 
Water street, New York, N. Y. 
Jaeger & Co., crude rubber brokers, formerly at 150 Nassau 


removal of their offices to the Woolworth 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
R. H. Hale & Co., 


street, announce the 
Building 


formerly at 233 West 58th street, moved on 


October 1, to the Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th street, New 
York, N. Y. At the same time this organization became a repre- 
sentative for this territory of the Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, 





Crenton, New Jersey, manufacturer of tires and tubes 


H. O. Nadler, formerly advertising manager for the New York 
branch of The B. F. Goodrich Co., has recently become connected 
with The Barrett Co., manufacturer of roofing products, and will 


serve the latter organization by specializing in publicity and sales 


promotion work. 
L. P. Kent & Co., Inc., 2 
heen organized with a capital of $100,000, to 


York, N. Y., has 


deal in crude rubber 


Rector street, New 


The officers are: L. 
Theron A. 


and tropical products for eastern accounts. 


P. Kent, president; B. W. Guernsey, treasurer; and 
Clements, secretary. 
Leo Goldberg, 445 Rogers 


is said to be the representative 


Brooklyn, New York, 


of the inventor, will 


avenue who 
demonstrate 
the Witzel cushion tire to anyone interested. 

Buffalo, New 
all previous production records on both tires 
this The factory has been 
in an effort to keep up deliveries. The 
is featuring its “White Seal” line of all black tires in 
from 30 by 3% 


Che Hewitt Rubber Co., 240 Kensington avenue, 
York, reports that 
and tubes have been broken vear. 
running night and day 
company 
through 37 by 5-inch, which have been sold 
through distributers for some time, though but recently announced 
to the public. 

At 358 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, New York, has been opened 
a branch office of The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
Wisconsin, electric motor controllers, 


waukee, manufacturer of 


clutches, brakes, and other electrical equipment for the rubber and 
allied industries. B. A. Hansen, formerly of New York City, is 
office 


in charge of the new which will serve particularly western 


New 


Ira A. Worthington has resigned as sales manager of the Trent 


York and the Province of Ontario, Canada. 
Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey, and has accepted a similar 
with the West West Haven, Con- 

Mr. Worthington engaged in the 
at Newark, New Jersey, and some years ago went to 


position Haven Rubber Co., 


necticut tire 


business 


was formerly 
Trenton, where he held a responsible position with the Delion Tire 
& Rubber Co 


Pennsylvania 
Hose & 
removed its office in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from 34 North 


911-912 Land Title Building, southwest corner of 
Chestnut where William M. Sibley is local 


The Electric Rubber Co., Wilmington, Delaware, has 


Sth street t 
Broad 
manager. 

The United Asbestos Co., manufacturer of 


textiles, packing, and brake lining, has removed its general offices 


and streets, 


States 


asbestos 


from 45 North Duke street, Lancaster, to its mills at Manheim, 
Pennsylvania. The export office at 131 Liberty street, New York, 
N. Y., will be maintained, S. R. Slaymaker, vice-president and 


general manager of the company, is now in Europe, where he will 
remain for some time visiting important asbestos and allied in- 
dustrial plants 
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The General Tire & Rubber Co. has let contracts for three wings 

its factory to make possible the doubling of its production 
apacity. New equipment has been purchased. The new fac- 
tory additions will be three stories high, One will be 60 by 100 
feet, another 40 by 180 feet, and the third 36 by 100 feet. This is 
the first actual expansion which has been undertaken by any rub- 
er company in Akron proper since 1920. 


HALF A CENTURY IN WHOLESALE RUBBER GOODS 


Fifty years with the same firm is the record of George F. 
Nelson, president and treasurer of the Chamberlin Rubber Co., 
Rochester, New York. 

Born in Rochester on May 13, 1858, and educated in the public 
schools there, he went to work in 1872 as a general boy with 
hours from seven o'clock in the morning until seven in the eve- 
ning, at two dollars a week. His employer was James R. Cham- 
berlin, dealer in general rubber goods, and from him Mr, Nelson 
learned the wholesale rubber business. 

In 1904 the Chamberlin Rubber Co. was incorporated and Mr. 
Nelson appointed secretary. Six years later he became president, 
treasurer and general manager, and has since conducted a large 
and prosperous business in belting, packing and hose as well as 
miscellaneous rubber goods in great variety. 

Mr. Nelson is well known and popular in Rochester. He is a 
thirty-second degree Mason and a member of the Royal Arca- 
num, Rochester Club, Rotary Club and Oak Hill Country Club. 





SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 

Among the various organizations displaying their products at 
the Southern Textile Exposition, which was held October 19 
to 26, at Greenville, South Carolina, were the following well 
known companies : 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Textile motors, power, electrical and industrial equipment. 

H. W. ButrerwortH & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Five-roll calender, tentering machines, and Foxwell pneumatic 
guider. 

CARLYLE JoHNsON Macutne Co., Manchester, Connecticut. 
Friction clutches, self-lubricating arrangements, pulleys, etc. 

MANHATTAN Rupper MANUFACTURING Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Rubber belting, etc. 

Morse Cuan Co., Ithaca, N. Y, Full line of chain samples. 
Five h.p. chain drive in operation mounted on Morse universal 
bracket attached to standard spinning frame; also one h.p. motor 
and silent chain drive on knitting frame. 

Nationa, Anittine & Cuemicat Co., 1nc., New York, N. Y. 
Textiles of various kinds showing all hues and colors. 

Tue ScHAEFFER & BUDENBERG MANUFACTURING Co. and 
AMERICAN STEAM Gavuce & VALVE MANuFACctTuRING Co. DivI- 
sion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
thermometers, recorders, etc. 

WesTINGHOUSE ELecrric & MANUFACTURING Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Auto starter with push button control; 


Valves, steam gages, steam traps, 


magnetic contactor starter for individual drive spinning frame 
motors: Krautz safety motor starters and entrance switches; 


new mill type reflectors for mill lighting. 


“ATHLETIC Pics” ARE A NEW BALLOON TOY, SIMILAR IN APPEAR- 
ance to the “Squealing Pig,” but the legs are made of rubber 


tubing instead of wood and in the end of each is a single shot 
which adds a certain amount of weight. The tail is formed 
by the valve, and when the toy is filled with air and tossed up, 
the “Athletic Pig” is guaranteed to alight always on its feet.- 
Norwalk Rubber Toy Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


Manufactured Goods 


It is encouraging to be able to supplement reports of the last 
few months in regard to the well sustained and continued de- 
mand for the product of Trenton rubber factories. As reported 
in previous issues, this statement holds true of all lines of rub- 
ber goods. Even the tire business has held up remarkably well 
and has not shown the decided falling off usually occurring at 
this time of the year. Demand for mechanical rubber goods, hard 
rubber goods, and many other rubber specialties made locally 
continues without any indication of decrease. With most of the 
mechanical rubber goods factories now making up numerous sea- 
e no dull period in these 


sonable lines for next year there will | 
Trenton rubber factories this year 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of New Jersey held its 
first fall meeting on October 10, at the Trenton Country Club. 
Several exciting golf matches between members of the associa- 
tion were played during the afternoon. This was an added fea- 
ture because of the fact that no meetings had been held during the 
summer period. The individual golf championship ‘was unde- 
cided although more than one of the competitors did not hesitate 
to assert his claim to the title. Golfing over, the members ad- 
journed to dinner and enjoyed a very pleasant evening. 

The following companies were represented by one or more 
officers at the meeting. The Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., The Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., Bergougnan Rubber 
Corporation, Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Globe Tire 
Co., Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Home Rubber Co., 
Luzerne Rubber Co., Mercer Rubber Co., United & Globe Rubber 
Co., Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Murray Rubber Co., and 


Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co 


The Murray Rubber Co. 


The Murray Rubber Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $2,000,000 authorized, as shown by certificate of incorporation 
recently filed with the county clerk of Mercer County. The new 
corporation has taken over the plant and business of the Empire 
Tire & Rubber Corporation, recently bought at receivers’ sale 
for $1,670,000. The incorporators are: H. A. Black, John R. 
Turner, and Alfred F. McCabe, all of Jersey City. H. R. Nason 
is named as resident agent. The stock is divided into 20,000 
shares, par value $100 each. One-half the issue is 7 per cent 
preferred stock. The common stock will be placed on a dividend 
basis at the discretion of the directors. Power is delegated to 
the directors to issue bonds but it is stipulated that the amount 
shall not exceed $750,000. The directors are further empowered 
to negotiate mortgages on the property and other assets of the 


company. 


Trenton 

Ralph W. Tobin has been made vice-president of the Woven 
Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Trenton. His brother, Horace B, Tobin, 
continues as president and treasurer, and H. Burtis Skellenger, 
secretary. John S. Broughton, head of the United & Globe Rub- 
ber Co., has disposed of his interests in the concern. The Woven 
Steel Hose & Rubber Co. continues to prosper under the man- 
agement of Horace B. Tobin. 
The Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, still con- 
tinues to operate a night force, and reports business in all lines 
as being unsurpassed for this time of the year 

The Home Rubber Co., Trenton, has been booking some large 
orders for rubber belting recently besides a considerable business 
in suction hose for export. Increased demand for their product 


is reported by their London agents. 
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The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing C Trenton, is en- 


joying a well sustained demand for its C. R. L. fire hose, high- 





grade friction surface ting, and a number of specialties. 

The Essex R er | Trenton, is exceedingly busy in the 
heel and sole department, and if present demand continues may 
be compelled to i e its facilities 

Bergougnar R er Corporation [renton, reports having 
recently made a number of new sales agency connections which 
will insure a s tant increas siness 

The Mercer R rrenton, reports business not as brisk 
as last month, although t plant is running full handed Phe 
Hamilton R ! turing Co., reports similar conditions. 
The Ajax Rubb« expects to continue operating three shifts 
all winter. Sp¢ tire and tube making, the company has 
secured gh ¢ Phe itput averages around 2,200 tires 
a day, ’ isn ; 9 r ‘ e 

New Jersey Notes 

The Titef M Newark s'been i ted 
with 5,000 m cture meta se and 
rubber tubing Ss are C. W. Fi er, R. H 
Stone and V K rt i] I 297 Badger venue Newark, 
New Jer R. H. St t Q the company 
will maintain an tt ibove address 

William L. Brunyat f Newark, has been appointed receiver 
( the Sr h R « ( Sadd Rive N vy Jerse 
f ving kruy ed by David H 
Bild counsel f I the credi [ the ord 
pr it ght edit the con 
par I S a nt 
equipped wi DOU | tgag ig- 
gregating $108,000 s e assets 

] \ ‘ t I ertville 

\ ] n tu Snag- 
E. Murr g | manage Fred 
in ger; W ( ‘ é 
W. W em] nent 1 iger. J con 
the t of several new es of ear 
now practically ersold 
: fee R r ( Yard New ] 
are not I g ol ns Kk sala 
former em] t earing tl nkruptcy fere 
for several Sar I. Be of Reading, P 
sylv i resent $10,000 aga t I Zimmermat 
an off ging this sum was loaned for three 
months on a not Zimmerman asserts the money was given him 
for the purchase of stoc] Mr. Bell presented a note which was 
unsigned, clain Zimmerman had promised to sign it wher 
he received the $10,000 but did not keep his promise. Bell was 
formerly manager of tl mpany at Reading, and is the propriet 
of a large d g st there 
The Weiner T Co., Inc., has be i rporated at Trenton 
with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture and sell tires. The 
plant is located at Irvington, New Jersey 


The Aladdin Tire Corporation, East Rutherford, New Jersey, 
with a capital stock of 2,500 shares of no par value, was in- 
corporated in June under the laws of New Jersey, to manufacture 
ively to department stores. The officers 
Goddard, vice- 


Miller, assistant secre- 


and sell 


are Charles Austin Bates, 
president; J. A. Miller, treasurer; J. A. 


cord tires ex 


president; F. A. 


tary and assistant treasurer; and Bartlett Greene, secretary. 
Century-Plainfield Rubber Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, has been 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey with an authorized 
capital stock of 20 shares, each $100 par, to manufacture and sell 
all kinds of rubber goods, including tires and tubes. This con- 


cern acquired at a receiver's sale the plant, assets, and real estate 


formerly belonging to the Century-Plainfield Tire Co. and the 
officers are Herbert C. Schleicher, president; Louis J. Franz- 
blau, vice-president; and Joseph M. Saunders, secretary and 
treasurer. The reorganization was effected by N. Saks, the 
auditor. 

The Duratex Co., Newark, New Jersey, manufactures rubber- 
ized materials for auto top covering and the apron and raincoat 
trade. A. J. Healey is sales manager 


The Rubber Trade in Rhode Island 


The month of October has developed a general improvement 
in the manufacturing rubber industry of Rhede Island and re- 
ports from the various factory plants in the state indicate a more 
stable and satisfactory situation than has pertained in several 
years. While the abnormal rush of the war period has not been 
attained, business as a whole at the factories has improved to 
such an extent as to be practically normal. The most encourag- 
ing feature of the situation, however, is to be seen in the generally 
optimistic feeling on the part of the management of the several 
plants that there will be an indefinite continuance of improving 
conditions. 

Advance orders for rubber overshoes were reported during the 
month just closed as coming in to some extent, and it seems cer- 
tain that the first sign of a “bad” winter will send the retailers 
Because of the lack of heavy snows dur- 


ing the past two winters, store shelves have been taxed to supply 


scurrying for goods. 


whatever demand there was without the retailer finding it neces- 
sary to order extensively. But now wholesalers and manu- 
facturers believe retailers’ stocks must be low and consequently 
ire expecting a good season, and the early orders would appear to 
substantiate this belief. 

month has been an active one with the National India 
Rubber Co., at Bristol, and the various divisions of that plant 
have been operating on a basis that is nearer normal than it has 
Prospects are said to be good for an 
ndefinite period of work on the present schedule. There is now 
i larger number of persons on the payroll of the National India 


been for many months. 


Rubber Co. than at any time since the curtailment began im- 
mediately following the Armistice that not only stopped the World 
War but closed one of the most abnormal periods in the history 
of the industry. The Keds division is especially busy and the 
laily output is the largest that it has been in the past five years, 
and orders are reported as being almost of a record breaking 
character daily. 

Charles K, Mullen has been appointed assistant foreman in the 
calendering department of the National India Rubber Co. and 
Frank M. Gigord chief inspector in the wire division. Both ap- 
pointments became effective at once. 

Business at the Davol Rubber Co., Point street, Providence, 
continues brisk and in some departments orders are showing sub- 
stantial gains that promise steady operation for months to come. 
All the concern’s staple lines are moving with increasing strength 
while the rush on novelties is tending to keep everything hum- 
ming. The company is constantly making shifts in its depart- 
ments as new additions to the plant are completed and as rear- 
rangements are made in the large five-story brick building across 
Point street from its main plant, which the company purchased 
about two years ago but of which it has only recently obtained 
full possession. The number of employes has also been increased 
during the past month or two, but there is still a call for more 
young women to complement the working force in several de- 
partments. 

Both plants of the Woonsocket Rubber Co.—the Alice Mill in 
Woonsocket and the Millville Rubber Co, in Millville—report big 
business and large orders constantly coming to book. All of the 
departments are operating on a full time card and there is every 
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indication that there will no change in this respect in the im- 
mediate future; management and operatives alike have settled 
down for several months of uninterrupted activity on the present 
basis. 

William H. Gilbert of Woonsocket, formerly of Providence, 
who has been connected with the United States Rubber Co. for 
many years, and for the past twelve years as treasurer of the 
Pacific coast branch of that corporation with headquarters at 
San Francisco, sailed from Vancouver on the Canadian Pacific 
steamship “Empress of Australia” on September 27, having been 
commissioned by the corporation to go to China and Japan for 
the purpose of promoting and extending the business of the com- 
pany in the Far East. 

The Bourn Rubber Co., Warren street, Providence, has been 
obliged to largely increase its operating force on footwear during 
the past few weeks and its plant is now turning out a normal 
production schedule, with orders on hand that will take up the 
total output well into the coming new year. Numerous changes 
and improvements have been made in the firm’s factory during 
the past summer and new machinery added in some of the depart- 
ments. 

At the plant of the Revere Rubber Co., on Eagle and Valley 
streets, Providence, there has been a steady expansion of building 
space and a constant improvement in all the departments. 1n con- 
sequence of the erection of new buildings numerous changes have 
been made in the arrangement of the departments, but the in- 
creasing business continues to demand additional facilities and 
within a fortnight work has been commenced upon a two-story 
brick addition that it is intended shall be completed before cold 
weather so as to be available at an early date. This addition will 
be 56 by 76 feet and will relieve much of the congestion now 
experienced in some of the sections. 

Davis-Jones Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island, re- 
cently incorporated with a capitalization of $80,000, to manufac- 
ture insulated wire, cables, and portable cords, as well as elec- 
trical apparatus, has purchased land and buildings for its factory 
at Phillipsdale in the same state. David S, Davis is president of 
the company. 





The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 
Manufactured Goods 


Rubber footwear factories are very busy with large orders 
for early delivery, and present indications are that the spring 
dating business for canvas footwear will be larger than for 
several years. Mechanical goods production is practically normal, 
and with better transportation facilities throughout the country 
promises to continue so. Some railway car shortage has still 
to be reckoned with, however. Insulated wire production is 
nearly at capacity, and automobile topping demand continues 
active. Druggists’ sundries and waterproof clothing are develop- 
ing a seasonally brisker business, while the tire and tube output, 
although well maintained, is beginning to feel the gradual cur- 
tailment incident to the autumn closing of the driving season 
in the northern states. The rubber and fiber heel and sole 
trade shows no diminution. Reclaimers are taking heart over 
the turn in the crude rubber market, although the amount of 
actual business resulting from it has been comparatively small. 
In most lines of rubber goods dealers’ stocks are low and being 
replenished, indicating several good months ahead. 


Boston 


Francis H. Hathorne, treasurer of the Pneumatic Cushion 
Rubber Heel Co. and Standard Shoe Tying Machine Co., Bos- 
ton, celebrated his fifty-fifth business anniversary on October 1, 
by working ail day at his office as actively as at any time 
since he entered the shoe business in 1867. His sense of humor 
and genial disposition make him still a young man at 72. Hard 


work has given zest to his life, while music and baseball are his 
recreations, 

Harry Bunting has joined the clothing division of the Clifton 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, as assistant to the general manager, 
N. Lincoln Greene. His long experience in the rubber clothing 
business with the American Rubber Co. and the Apsley Rubber 
Co. will add materially to the Clifton company’s ability to serve 
the trade. 

All of the rubber footwear factories in the Boston district 
—Hood, Converse and United States—are now exceedingly busy 
with orders for winter delivery and anticipate a good season. 
Factory forces and daily tickets are already large and forces 
are being still further recruited, the American Rubber Co. plant 
of the United States Rubber Co. having found it necessary to 
advertise for more operatives. 





Massachusetts Notes 


Warren MacPherson, president of the Cambridge Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, sailed on the S. S. “Majestic” early 
in October and will visit the principal cities of several European 
countries. This firm’s export business is steadily increasing and 
it is Mr. MacPherson’s purpose to establish foreign branches for 
handling it properly. 

Alert salesmanship is needed in these days of keen competition 
and branches of the Hood, Rubber Products Co., Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, are meeting with success with a novel idea 
suggested by W. C. Springer, the firm’s manager in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Hotel registrations are checked and within half an 
hour after his arrival a buyer receives from the Hood branch 
an invitation to inspect the Hood line in the company’s sample 
rooms, 

The Phoenix Rubber Co., a new concern at Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, will manufacture rubber heels under the trade name 
of “Deerhead,” and rubber cements under the trade name of 
“Seal of Quality.” Charles D. Wener is president of the com- 
pany and Barnett I. Racow is treasurer. Both have some twenty 
years’ experience in the rubber business, and the latter enjoys a 
wide acquaintance in the trade. The plant on Brookside avenue 
has 7,000 square feet of floor space. 

The Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Atlantic, Massachusetts, reports 
a steadily growing interest and demand for its Rajah sole for 
sport shoes. This is a crépe rubber sole made by a special 
process on which patents have been applied for. It differs from 
the English crépe rubber soles on the market in several respects 
and possesses highly satisfactory gripping and wearing qualities. 

The Avon Sole Co., Avon, Massachusetts, has added to its 
line of Aero Du-Flex fiber soles a crépe rubber sole made’ in 
red and natural color and sold under the trade name of “Ruf-Grip.” 

The Converse Tire Co., Malden, Massachusetts, contrary to 
custom at this season, has increased its production schedule on 
Converse Cords for the winter. This is to meet increasing sales, 
not to accumulate stock, 

The Stedman Products Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts, is 
now specializing in Stedman Naturized Flooring in solid colors 
and veined multicolor effects for hospitals and public buildings, 
for which it has the indorsement of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. Several recent installations of importance in leading cities 
have multiplied the demand for this remarkable product. 

Trustees in bankruptcy have been appointed for the Needham 
Tire Co., formerly manufacturer of Wids heels and soles, at 
Charles River, Massachusetts. They are: Percy A. Atherton, 
W. Rodman Peabody, and Carlton Hunneman, all of Boston. 

Coordination and standardization in the government’s con- 
tractual activities were the subjects particularly stressed at the 
seventh annual meeting of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, which was held in Boston, October 17. Among the 
names of those appointed on the executive committee the follow- 
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ing were noted George L. Lawrence, factory manager, United 
States Rubber Co., Boston Rubber Shoe Co. Division, Malden; 
Frederic C. Hood, general manager and treasurer of the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown; and William L. Pitcher, superintendent 
nd director of 1 kasthampton Rubber Thread Co., East- 
n , Massac t 
_ a ° . 
[he Rubber Trade in Ohio 
Manufactured Goods—Akron 
Ss Ss Ca k forward t 
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ing taxed to meet demand mail orders for footwear are 


larger than for many years and during the past month the “Help 


Wanted” sign for boot and shoe makers has been in evidence. The 
rubber sundries business has improved because of the nearness of 
1utumn weather The low stocks of dealers and distributers 


make it necessary to purchase now. The approach to normal 
conditions in the mines and on the railroads has made for in- 
creased business in both footwear and mechanical goods. The 


specialty demand is active with a good holiday business in pros- 


pect 
Raw Material Buyers Caution 
Contracting for raw materials and tire fabric for the coming 
year is proceeding very cautiously and does not promise to be 
very widespread. According to present indications the larger and 
smaller rubber companies will go into the coming year on a more 


less hand to mouth buying policy 

Several f the larger companies are reported to have con- 
tracted for several million pounds of tire fabric during the past 
month, but the quantities contracted for are only a very small 
portion of their requirements during the first half of the com- 
Builder and cord fabric make up the largest part of 


these contracts. That tire fabric prices have probably reached 


ng year 
the bottom is the general opinion of most manufacturers, but the 
industry is exceedingly cautious because it was tire fabric which 
gured largely in the financial difficulties following the beginning 
of the depre ssior 

Other supplies are purchase d on the same cautious policy, in- 
The advance in crude prices, following the re- 


cluding rubber 


port of British p curtail production, is believed to be the 





movement that will bring the crude 


rubber market to a more stable price level. 


beginning of an 


Estimates of Tire Requirements 


The future tire requirements of the world are always of in- 
terest to rubber manufacturers. Had not the depression made 
the rubber industry extremely cautious two recent predictions 
would be causing it to make plans for a wide expansion. 

Dr. W. C. Geer, vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
predicted in his recent book that tire requirements in 1928 will 
be not less than 66,000,000, with a total of 22,000,000 motor 
vehicles in operation in the world as compared with the present 
total of 13,000,000 


Dr. Geer estimates that the tire production capacity of the 
world is in the neighborhood of 55,000,000, of which 44,500,000 is 
in-this country, so that if his predictions are correct the industry 
must expand in the next five years to keep pace with demand. 

The Miller Rubber Co. estimates that at least 36,000,000 tires 
will be sold in the United States this year, which will set a new 


record, the Miller company itself having placed the 1922 demand 





it less than 28,000,000 early this year. All previous estimates 
e been in the neighborhood of 33,000,000 
Is the Public Disregarding Tire Brands 
That the matter of tire brands is receiving less consideration 
rom motorists as the price of tires has dropped while the quality 


has increased, is the view of some authorities in Akron, although 

discussed only privately thus far 
Tires are now purchased for less than the price of a good pair 
»f shoes or a very good hat. Only a few years ago tire com- 
panies spent thousands of dollars every year telling car owners 
th 


how to take care of their casings. These departments have gone 


out of existence or have been assigned other duties. Car owners 


no longer consider 


tire costs because in reality there are no bad 
tires and all give more than 6,000 miles and many over 14,000. 

\s a result authorities here sense that motorists usually go into 
tire stores and buy a tire regardless of its make. They are likely 
to make no mistake but if they do, the cost is comparatively small 
and the loss insignificant. The situation is not unlike that of the 
shoe and the hat business not many years ago. Then to be 
properly dressed a man was compelled to wear one of a few 
Now the 


great mass of men “buy a hat,” and practically all hats are good. 


brands of hats. The same was the case with shoes. 


So are tires. 

The situation is perceptible only to the closest observers, the 
same men who first sensed the trend towards cords and the 
trend away from tire mileage guaranties. They believe that 
Either 
something must be done, they say, to make individual producers 


motorists are “just buying tires” regardless of make. 


stand out prominently in the tire field, or they will be submerged 
in the general category of “tire makers,” affording opportunity to 
the “gyp” manufacturer and making it more difficult for the pub- 
lic to avoid this class of tires. 


Bus Transportation to Replace City Traction Lines 


Although tire manufacturers have viewed the development of 
the bus transportation business as offering the best possible field 
for the sale of the highest quality tires, it remained for S. J. 
Witt, general freight manager of the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad, to be the first railroad man to predict that city 
traction lines will be a thing of the past within ten years. 

Many rubber manufacturers have made the same prediction, but 
their views were looked upon as being biased, and the statement by 
Mr. Witt confirms the already optimistic views regarding this new 
tire field 

“The street car day has passed,” he says. “There is no room 
for the street car in the modern city. It will be replaced within 
the next decade by the motor bus, which means an entirely new 
field for the automobile tire. The bus uses up at least twice as 
many tires as does the average automobile. Only the best tires 
can be used and for that reason the tire industry is justified in 
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looking to the bus as one of the great coasumers of casings in 
the future.” 

The bus business has sprung up-almost over night. While 
last year there was only a comparatively small number of buses, 
it is estimated that more than 40,000 are now in operation in the 
United States, while every indication points to twice this number 
within the next year. 

The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co’s. small fleet of three 
busses with which the company started six months ago has now 
grown to 25, and 5 new machines have been ordered. Many 
traction lines throughout the United States have adopted the 
system as supplementary to existing systems of transportation. 
Some of the largest railroads have adopted the new passenger 
bus as part of their equipment and others are starting tle use of 
trucks, equipped with pneumatic tires, as supplementary equip- 
ment for freight service. 

While the prediction that the street car will pass entirely out 
of existence in 10 or even 20 years may be exaggerated, it is 
generally felt that the bus business limits are certainly not 
realized and that this field of the tire business will prove the 


most profitable during the next few years. 


Johnston Retires from Rubber Products Co. 


W. A. Johnston, founder of the Rubber Products Co., Barber 
ton, Ohio, has retired from the presidency and has been suc- 
ceeded by C. C. 
company and connected with it since its inception. 

Joseph J. Johnston, son of W. A. Johnston, has been named 
vice-president. John Wiley has been made treasurer and J. B. 


Schutz, for many years generai manager of the 


Chisnel, secretary. To the board of directors have been added 
Frank Graham and F. M. Hickman, of Barberton, and J. E. 
Finnefrock, of Dover, Ohio. The other members of the di- 
rectorate are E. J. Schutz, brother of the newly elected president, 
John Blaser and Joseph Johnston, also vice-president. 

Business in the druggists’ sundries department, which is the 
principal feature of the company’s production, is reported to be 
very good, although the tire business, in which it has been en- 
gaged since 1919, has not made much improvement. Most of the 
energies of the company have been directed to the development 


of the sundries department of the business. 


Masen to Increase Production 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. has announced that production 
will be increased from 4,000 to 5,000 tires a day on November 
15. The increase was contemplated earlier but freight conditions 
made it impossible to ship the tires as rapidly as they could be 
sold and manufactured. 

The company is now operating its Kent plant at capacity, as 
has been the case for more than a year, and the increase in pro- 
duction will be made at its Bedford, Ohio, plant, formerly owned 
by the Owen Tire & Rubber Co. 

Stockholders have approved the sale of $2,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds and the issuance of 200,000 shares of no par com- 
mon stock to be sold for $12 a share. The proceeds of the sale 
of these securities will be used to complete payment for the Owen 
plant, to retire approximately $570,000 worth of short term serial 
gold notes and for expansion of the business. The firm will do 
in the neighborhood of $12,000,000 worth of business during the 
present year, according to officials of the company. Production 
is limited to tires. 


General to Double Factory Capacity 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. has placed machinery orders 
preparatory to doubling capacity of its factory. One old build- 
ing has already been moved to make way for factory extension. 
A large part of the equipment required will be made in the com- 


pany’s own machine shop. 
During the past month the concern has placed on the market 
a new 30 by 3% cord tire called the “Jumbo,” which is inflated 


to a pressure of only 30 pounds. Thus far no preparations are 
being made to manufacture this tire in other sizes 

A statement issued by the company as of August 31 shows an 
increase in surplus account from $200,000 to $800,000 and an 
increase of almost $200,000 in the government security account. 
Although the balance sheet as issued indicates that $100,000 in 
loans were outstanding, William O’Neil, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, states that this item has been 
paid off. 

The company’s sales policy in restricting its agents and dealers 
to selling only the General line and the fact that its inventory 1s 
turned over approximately every 20 days is the principal reason 
for the good showing the company has been making 

During the past year the company has devoted much time to 
the development of the bus tire business and is now one of the 
largest producers of bus tires in the Akron district 


A Genius in Rubber Machinery Design 
John Gammeter, process engineer of The B. F, Goodrich Co., 
and for more than twenty-live years the official inventor of the 
company, has more than 125 rubber machinery inventions to his 


credit, while more than 500 others 





have been perfected and completed 
through his assistance. 

Mr. Gammeter came to the 
Goodrich organization many years 
ago as a plumber. He saw the 
machinery with which the rubber 
products of the time were made 
\lmost 


immediately he set to work per- 


was exceedingly crude 





fecting machinery for the produc- 
tion of rubber goods. The tirst 





machine which he made “out of a 
clothes wringer and scraps” proved 
to be successful and within a very 
short time he advanced from the 


wage payroll to the position ot 





engineer and then to the position 


John R. Gammeter 


of “inventor.” 

As the rubber industry expanded rapidly, many kinds of ma- 
chines were needed and many improvements on old equipment had 
to be made. Mr. Gammeter received an order for a machine 
and it was eventually produced. At times the orders seemed im- 
possible, but in most cases the equipment was forthcoming. Dur- 
ing the past few years the engineers who have worked in the de- 
partment have received most of the credit for the inventions be- 
cause, as Mr. Gammeter says, “It makes them take a keener in- 
terest in their work.” 

One .of the first machines Mr. Gammeter invented was the 
golf-ball winding machine, the fundamental principle of which is 
still used in the winding machine of today. Tire-building ma- 
chinery of all kinds is in the category of those which he per- 
fected and developed. At the present time the 50 engineers in 
the department are working on dozens of machines which will in- 
crease the speed and efficiency of rubber production. 


Goodyear Activities 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. interplant conference was 
attended by representatives from Los Angeles, California; Toronto 
and Bowmanville, Canada; and Goodyear, Connecticut, as well 
as by representatives from the important branches both in the 
United States and foreign countries. Among those who attended 
the conference were: E. H. Kokin, general superintendent of the 
Toronto plant; A. M. Hardy, superintendent of the Bowmanville, 
Ontario, plant: A. D. Wheeler, experimental engineer of the 
Canadian subsidiary: C. W. Young, newly appointed superin- 
tendent of both Goodyear fabric mills; C.°E. Slusser and H, E. 
Blythe, of the Los Angeles plant; F. A. Steere, of the Los 
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North Hill Viaduct Completed 

Tl t I t rticipated whole-hearte ily in the cele- 
bration mpanying the opening on October 12 of the $2,000,000 
North Hi aduct which connects the business section of Akron 
wit é t the city and forms one of the principal 
traffic li t ( ul nd the north The factories of the 
city S Ss at ind most of the larger and some 
f t s 1 floats in the three-mile parade 
which was f tl cele ation 

Phe I vas esented by one of the most 
beaut Miss Akr elected in alter- 
n ‘ st beautiful ¢ n the The 
Miller R t S ehart Tire & Rubber ( the Kelly- 
Springfield 1 } awk Rubber ( the Falls Rul 
ber Co.. J | nd The An Rubber & Tire 
( ver cerns 1 the ne in arch The 
Goodyear T & R lisplayed one the smaller diameter 
tires in wl eld it ] eered and announced for the first time 
that Septer 5 it 1 completed its 47,000,000th tire. Early 
last spring the mpany produced its 45,000,000th tire and the 
fact that 2,000,000 produced during the summer came 
as a surpr 

Akron 

\ few persor nges in Akron rubber factories have been 
announced during the past month. B. F. Pickens, formerly in 
charge ale t f The Ama Rubber (| has been 
name s manager of the Tuscora Rubber Co., Dover, Ohio 
F. J. Costlir rmer] f the Star Rubber Co., has been general 
manag l & Rubber ( Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
J. A. Boettner, formerly in the aeronautic department of The 
Goodyear Tire & k er Co., has returned to his former position 
with t mpat fter being out of the rubber business for 
more tl ’ I N, A. Neiger, who left Goodyear to join the 
Seiberling R ( rned to the former company as 
tire department superintendent \. C. Horrocks is among the 
Goody Sc officials who have resigned to take 
a positior ith a . company Samuel Miller, of the Good- 
year school, has been succeeded by F. E. Stallings as registrar 
of the 1. F. H. Vermillion, founder of the Miller Repair 
Scl , e-president and sales manager of the 
Wester Rubber Co. Robert Williams, former Good- 
rich production manager, has joined the Swinehart Tire & Rub- 

ber ( 

Improvement European conditions and a widening market 
for American 1 er goods, especially tires, was noted by rubber 
manufactur sited England and the Continent during the 


nths Among those who returned recently are 
president of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; W. O. Rutherford, vice-president and sales director, and 
L. D. Brown, treasurer, of The B. F. Goodrich Co 

Phoenix Rubber 
receiver during the coming month is 


the general opinion. A large number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived from prospective producers of rubber tires and other rubber 
products and it is expected that an order of sale will be asked 
fer in the very near future. The plant has been idle for almost 
a year, 

The International Lead Refining Co., a subsidiary of the 
Anaconda Copper Co., has completed its first factory unit here 
and will start production of zinc oxide on a large scale during 
the next two months. The plant is equipped with electric stills, 
which are said to be the latest equipment for the production of 
The company has made all arrangements for moving 
Its product will be sold largely 


zinc oxide. 
its sales organization to Akron. 
to the rubber industry. 

Buckleton, head of Buckleton & Nourry, 
England, dealer in crude rubber, was in Akron 


Captain Ernest E. 
Ltd., Liverpool, 
last month, where he has many friends in the trade. 

William G, Martin, development superintendent of The North 
British Rubber Co., Lid., Edinburgh, Scotland, visited the Akron 
rubber factories last month. 

\. Fenton, superintendent of The Perdriau Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia, is a recent arrival from the Antipodes and will 


visit eastern and Akron rubber factories. 

\ general sales department convention attended by more than 
150 salesmen from all sections of the country was held by The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, beginning October 23. The 


general 


plan of merchandising and plans for the coming year to 


dispose of double the number of tires made in 1922 were dis- 


Ohio Notes 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, which 
specializes in the production of “Thorobred” tires and tubes and 
“Airless” tires, reports a steadily-increasing business, with sales 
well ahead of the same period a year ago. More goods were 
sold in August than in any previous month of the company’s 
history, while as much business was handled by the organization 
during the first eight months of 1922 as in the whole year of 
1921. Operations have been carried forward at the plant on a 
basis of twenty-four hours a day since December 2, 1921. 

The Republic Rubber Co. recently reopened the tire depart- 
ment of its Youngstown, Ohio, plant where production in the 
near future will be gradually increased. At this factory which 
has a maximum capacity of 3,000 casings daily a new tire known 
as the Republic “Eagle” cord will be manufactured. E. A. Arm- 
strong has been appointed superintendent of the Youngstown 
plant, and W. E. McCormish development engineer in the tire and 
The Canton plant is closed and production 
economy and greater 


tube departments. 
transferred to Youngstown resulting in 
output 

During the present season The McLean Tire & Rubber Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio, has been running its plant 24 hours a day 
with an average daily output of 800 tires and 1,000 tubes. Al- 
though this production will be reduced during the winter months, 
additional equipment is to be installed with a view to operating 
on a larger scale during the coming year. G. H. Stewart is as- 
sistant secretary. 

All departments are reported as running at full capacity at the 
tire manufacturing plant of The Cooper Corporation, Findlay, 
Ohio, with a daily production of 550 tires, 1,500 inner tubes, two 
miles of internal wire buggy tire, and 3,000 hard rubber battery 
jars. Officials of the organization anticipate a large amount of 
business during the coming year. J. F. Schaefer is vice-president, 
and is in charge of the tire manufacturing division. 

The Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Goodale Boulevard, 
Columbus, Ohio, reports prospects for the future as being most 
encouraging. Additional equipment is being installed at the com- 
pany’s plant, while the present daily output of 1,500 tires will 
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soon be increased to 2,500 tires a day. <A recent addition to the 
executive personnel is the appointment of F. P. Harrington as 
general sales manager. Other officials of the Henderson organ- 
ization include C, O. Henderson, president and general manager ; 
and George C. Riley, secretary. 

R. C. Fulmer has been named permanent president of the 
Amazon Rubber Co., Akron, to fill the position vacated by L. J. 
Schott, the founder of the business. Mr. Fulmer came into the 
company with the reorganization more than a year ago. Claude 
E, Dettler, who was acting president following the resignation of 
Mr. Schott, has been named general manager. Production at the 
Amazon plant is reported to be approaching peak, and is at 
The com- 


present in the neighborhood of 250 to 270 tires a day. 
pany is said to be showing a satisfactory profit. 


The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 


Manufactured Goods 


Rubber manufacturing conditions in the midwestern section 
reflect, with those elsewhere, a strong demand for tires, tubes, 
mechanical goods, and other standard lines. Factories are either 
operating full or at near approach to capacity and are experiencing 
difficulty in the lack of adequate transportation facilities for 


carload shipments. 
Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


There was a good attendance at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
held on October 10 at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois. 
W. W. Wuchter, president of the association, presided. 

It was the general sentiment of those present that the small 
tire manufacturers of the Middle West have suffered consider- 
ably from keen competition and the price cutting war which has 
existed during the past year. In spite of this, however, it was 
believed that with the coming of spring, conditions will have 
greatly improved as the prospects for the tire trade in general 
are excellent. 

The principal speaker of the occasion was Dr. R. P. 
herd, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, who delivered an 
impressive address, urging the tire manufacturers to develop group 
thinking and acting, as well as friendly relations among the people 
in their own communities, all of which make for greater manu- 
facturing and distributing efficiency. Manufacturers were also 
advised to persuade their dealers to operate on a cash basis only, 
while the use of the trade acceptance was commended. 

The association voted to hold its next meeting on November 
14, at the Missouri Athletic Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Shep- 


Rubber Section Officials, National Safety Council 


At the Eleventh Annual Congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, held at Detroit, Michigan, August 28 to September 1, the 
following were appointed to serve as committee chairmen of the 
Rubber Section: 

Chairman, Rubber Section, E, W. Beck, United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y.; vice-chairman, C. T. Wilson, Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio; chairman, Bulletin Committee, 
H. H. Graef, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
chairman, Program Committee, A. L. Viles, The Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., New York, N. Y.; chairman, Membership 
Committee, E. L. Hewitt, United States Rubber Co., Footwear 
Division, New Haven, Connecticut; chairman, Engineering Com- 
mittee, C. B. Mitchella, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; 
secretary, A. M. Partridge, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts; chairman, Publicity Committee, E. S. Underhill, 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.; chairman, Health 
Hazards Committee, C. F. Horan, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Massachusetts; chairman, Standardization and Statistics Com- 
mittee, G. I. Lyons, United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.; 


Chairman, Safe Practices Committee, W. L. Schneider, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
N. T. D. A. Third Annual Convention 


The National Tire Dealers’ Association will hold its third an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
November 14, 15 and 16. Sales policies and merchandising plans 
for the 1923 season as well as various problems of the retail 
branch of the industry will be discussed on this occasion by tire 
dealers who, it is expected, will be present from all sections of the 
country. 

R. F, Valentine, president of the association, is in charge of am 
interesting program, while H. A. Ruhnke, president of the Wis- 
consin Tire Dealers’ Association, which is sponsoring the conven- 
tion, is devoting his energies to making the occasion a record 
breaker from the standpoint of attendance. 

Midwestern Notes 

Owing to its steadily increasing business in the Middle West, 
, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has estab- 
Illinois. The 


factory is a busy place these days and the increased facilities being 


the Cambridge Rubber C 
lished a branch at 19 South Wells street, Chicago, 


I 


provided by the plant addition now under construction are much 
needed. 

Joseph M. Dine, who has served successively as vice-president 
and general manager of The Oldfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, 
and as general sales manager of The Madison Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inc., 20 West 60th street, New York, N. Y., has been re- 
cently appointed by The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. as district 
manager of its central western division, with temporary head- 
Iowa. The 


quarters at 1205 West Grand avenue, Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, 


district covers branches in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Des Moines and Cedar Rapids. 

At the annual meeting, on October 16, of the stockholders of 
the Inland Rubber Co., La Salle and 27th streets, Chicago, Illinois, 
the following officers and directors were elected: Orricers—E. 
B. McKay, president and general manager; M. J. Flynn, treas- 
urer; and F. L. Ayer, secretary; Directors—E. B. McKay, M. J. 
Flynn, F. L. Ayer, Adolf Kuecken, and A. Colnon. 

Mr. McKay and Mr. Ayer are well known in the rubber 
industry, while Mr. Flynn has been connected, in the capacity of 
Inland organization since it was first 


treasurer, with the 


established. 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Manufactured Goods 

The question which chiefly concerns rubber manufacturers on 
the Pacific Coast is the probable course of future tire prices. The 
recent creeping up of cotton and crude rubber prices is viewed 
with some anxiety. While tire manufacturers have felt that in- 
creased cost of production justified price advances on both casings 
and tubes, they are waiting for the action of eastern and mid- 
western tire makers whose profits are similarly affected by the 
rising costs of raw materials. It is said to be certain that the last 
reductions have been made in the prices of Pacific Coast-made 
tires; and it is highly probable that there will be an early revision 
upward, 

Los Angeles 

An excellent demand for tires and tubes is reported by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California, and the operating 
force is as large as ever, despite a slight easing up in orders, as is 
usual at this season, Clifton Slusser, general superintendent, left 
for Akron a fortnight ago for a conference with executives of 
the parent company. 

F. R. Carroll, manager of the Los Angeles branch of The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, has been in conference with the com- 
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pany’s executives \kron tor the past two weeks. The south- 
west trade is reported up to standard in all lines 

The Angelus & Rubber Co., 1417 North Main street, Los 
Angeles, of w W. E. McCarty and E. T. Mihm are the active 
factors is tak t production of several new mechanical 
lines 1 addit t ire cel business 

The Hendrie R er Tire G Torrance, California, is making 
good progre¢ g raised its output to 125 tires daily. All 
standard sizes are mad hiefly in rds Thomas H. Thropp, 

the John | Thropps Sons ( Irenton, N. J., is president 


56th street, Los 


mission tubes, from 25 to 300 





daily. Furthe ‘ will be when expert help can be had. 

os Ma Ane s inawer the | nited States Rubber 
( has just { i vy of the entire southern California 
eld and . trade very « uraging Total sales 
re ¢ sid i t < res] ( per ada vear iZgo 

e states 

The Long-Tut rporation, manutacturer of hard and soft 
t “ specialties taining hces and plant at 1920 East 
Vern ive! \ngeles, California The products of this 

rganization include pum ilves; packing; retread stocks; med- 
ical appliances; oil ell supplies; radio parts; rubber rolls; 
heels; mats; washers; and automobile accessories. George W 
Turney is general n wet 

San Francisco 

xceptionally e l usiness in all lines, especially tires and 
mechanicals, is reported |. B. Brady, general manager of all 
the western branches of the United States Rubber Co., whose 
headquarters are in San Francisco. The seasonal slowing down 
in some lines has been slight, but the total sales in all departments 
have been very mu higher for October, 1922, than for the same 
month a year ag [The company’s nation-wide special selling 
campaign is reported as particularly satisfactory in the coast terri 
tory 

Charles W ‘ Coast manager of the Hewitt Rub- 
ber C Bufta New York; A. D. Nichols of Weinstein & 
Nichols, Hewitt products distributers; Henry E. Schmidt, of 
Seattle nd | Bb. Wood { the J B Wood Tire & Rubber Co 
Los Angeles ewitt dist ter, attended a conference held at the 
He witt pl net S 

Henry E. Field, vi« resident of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co 
New York, and Albert W. Schell, an executive of the Cincinnati 
Rubber Manutacturing Cincinnati, have been visiting coast 
trade center 

The Gill ipital $1,000,000. is erecting a tactorv im 
Oakland. ( fornia. w t e ready early in 1923, wher 
storage batteries w e made for a territory embracing Calli 
fornia, Oregon, Was gton, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and Mexico. It will cooperate with the parent 
company’s plant at San Bernardino, California. The battery, put 
on the market two years ago, uses no separators. T. H. Lloyd is 
president of the new mnan\ 

With a minimum daily production of 385 tires, the Coast Tire & 
Rubber ( is Operating its new plant in Oakland night and da 
and will ea i ast as it can obtain skille 1 tire builders 
Uy ( rdet total several thousanc casings. Two 
ew lines ha et udded for small cars, “Scout 49” (clincher 
fabric ind “Coast Ranger” (clincher and straightside cord), il 
lustrated another pag John I. Pankratz is vice-president and 


sales manager 
The Fresno Tire & 
000. three-story, 60 by 250 fo 


fornia, and is installing 


Rubber Co.. has nearly completed its $126, 


yt plant at Selma, near Fresno, Cali- 


tiremaking and other rubber machinery at 
H. Christian, president, 


a cost of nearly $150,000. According to J 


whose office is in the Mattei Building, Fresno, the factory will 
start operations soon after December 1. 

Ralph Bouthelier, former superintendent of the Givens Rubber 
Co., San Francisco, is now superintendent of the new National 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Second and Howard streets, of which 
C. V. Shipley is sales manager. Tires, tubes, and various auto- 
mobile accessories of hard and soft rubber will be made. 


Pacific Coast Notes 
Production but little less than in midsummer is reported by The 
Spreckels Tire Co., Sales are 
excellent, particularly for the new heavy cord tires. M, F. Low, 
assistant sales manager, recently returned from a tour in nearly 


“Savage” San Diego, California. 


every state on the coast and in the intermountain section, where 
he arranged for marketing “Savages” on a bigger scale than ever. 
The Tire & 


cently branch 


the re- 
Phoenix, 


moved into 


warehouse in 


Firestone Rubber Co. has 


constructed office and 
\rizona, and reports southwestern trade as very satisfactory. 

The plant of the National Airless Tire Co., Norwalk, California, 
of which concern C. H. Braden is secretary and production man- 
ager, has been quite completed, and the daily output is steadily 
increasing. The company plans to start an aggressive selling cam- 
paign soon 

H. C. Jurgewitz, Spokane branch manager for the Diamond Rub- 
ber Co. during the past year, and for ten years branch manager 
for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has taken the position of 
manager of the new Jack Tire & Rubber Co., Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

G. A. Stitzler of Tacoma, Washington, has patented a semi- 
fluid material called Seal-Em, which when inserted into an inner 
tube is said to eliminate punctures and slow leaks and to reduce 


blowouts to a negligible minimum. Seal-Em is being widely 


marketed on the coast 


A lively business in heels and micellaneous mechanicals is re- 


ported by the Huntington Rubber Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
Canadian Notes 
W. B. Wiegand, formerly director of rubber production for 


Ames Holden McCready, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, has 
been appointed general manager. Business so far this year has 
heen excellent, sales of tires and footwear having increased more 
than 50 per cent over those for the corresponding period in 1921. 

The Wire Co., New York, manufacturer of in- 
sulated wire and cables, is to build an $80,000 factory branch, 


Rome Rome, 


40 by 250 feet, two stories high, at Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and plans are now being completed. 

The Shoe Store Specialties Co., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
recently opened as importers and distributers to sell to the whole- 
sale shoe findings trade, will handle, among other lines, rubber 
heels manufactured by the Bailey Rubber Heel Co., 52 Chauncy 


street, Boston, MassachuSetts, U. S. A. 


the 
Chambers, 59 


\ newly chartered capitalized at $2,500,000, is 


Lion-Mead Co., Limited, 13-14 


Main street, Hull, Canada, which will manufacture tires, tire cas 


concern, 
Rubber Lindsay 
ings, inner tubes, its patented “Mead” valve, and other rubber 
uccessories. The officers are: Heman H. Lang, president; J. U. 


Archambault, M. D., 
Plans for a modern factory to cost about $55,500 have 


vice-president; J. A. Valin, secretary-treas- 
urer 


already been drawn, and bids will be called for at an early date. 


A NEW ITEM IN SANITARY GOODS IS THE “SEMIBLOOMER,” SERV- 
ing as sanitary belt and apron in one. It is made of silk or 
lignette and has a rubber center portion. The gathers at the 


top and back of the knees are held by elastic webbing and there 
is a removable front tab—The Schafuss Corporation, 466 Broome 


New York, N. Yy. 


street, 
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Manufacture of Separators for Electric Storage Batteries 
Wood Separators—Special Types—Hard Rubber Separator—The Making Process 


By William Roberts? 


HE function of the separator is as the word implies. It sepa- 
rates the positive and negative plates in the storage battery. 
A great deal of science and care is necessary in the design 
and manufacture of battery jar separators which are made of 
wood, glass, specially treated combinations, and hard rubber which 


is most used and considered the best. 


Wood Separators 

The wood separator is made from basswood, cypress or cedar. 
Redwood has been known to be used, with no exceptional results, 
however. The wood separator is cut into shape and thickness 
with a specially designed grooving machine. One side is smooth 
and the other side has a series of grooves. The separators are 
then treated chemically to neutralize the organic matter they con- 
tain, which might be injurious to the finished battery. Wood 
separators must at all times be kept moist, even during transpor- 


tation. 


Special Separators 
Glass separators are used only for stationary settings such as 
home lighting outfits, etc. They are never used in automobile 
storage batteries as vibration is sure to crack or break them, caus- 
ing a short circuit between the positive and negative plates. There 
are also specially treated combinations concerning the manufac- 
ture of which little is known. These are specialties of individual 


storage battery manufacturers. 


The Hard Rubber Separator 


The hard rubber separator which is generally used is made 
in several types. Hard rubber is considered to be the best 
material because it covers all the specifications that practice or 
that the scientific mind has evolved. The separator should be flex- 
ible and yet have the proper toughness so that it will not crack 
nor easily break. Acid does not attack hard rubber which makes 
it an almost permanent battery plate insulator. 

Battery separators may be had either with or without ribs and 
with perforations ranging from 16% to 29% per cent porosity. 
With some manufacturers the porosity represents the portion of 
the area of the perforations to the total area, and with others, 
the porosity is obtained by weighing a section of a sheet both he- 
fore and after perforation, thus obtaining the difference in weight 
of both sheets and figuring the per cent of weight of the unper- 


forated sheet 


Making Rubber Separators 


The raw stock after being compounded is calendered to proper 
thickness on an extra large drum so that the stock can be handled 
in long strips. The stock is then rolled between strips of tinfoil. 
This is done on steam heated tables in a manner similar to that 
employed in preparing ordinary hard rubber stock. 

The sheets are then stacked on boiler plate. A sheet of manila 
paper is first laid on the plate, then several layers of prepared 
stock incased in tinfoil, then another sheet of paper, until a total 
thickness of to %-inch is obtained. The paper is used so that 
when it is immersed in water for vulcanization, it will become 
saturated with water and help to vulcanize the large sheets which 
later will be made into separators. When a maximum thickness 


1This article is not to be republished without permission of the author. 
*Consulting Engineer, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


of 3%-inch is obtained, a couple of sticks about 34-inch square are 
placed on each end of boiler plate and another boiler plate bal- 
anced on these two blocks of wood. The reason for this arrange- 
ment is to insure that the water will have a free circulation during 
vulcanization. The size of tanks generally used is 3 feet wide by 
] 


3 feet high by 7 feet long. 


Vulcanization 


The tank is then filled with water and the stock vulcanized 
overnight. It is given approximately a 4-hour cure at 60 pounds 
with a temperature of 310 degrees F. It generally takes %4 to 
1 hour for rise of temperature and is then kept constant. This 
only semivulcanizes the stock so that it will be easier to perforate 
the sheets which are later fully vulcanized in a soapstone bath. 
After vulcanization the tinfoil is stripped from semivulcanized 
stock, which is then prepared for perforating. Care should be 
taken not to crack or tear the sheets while removing the tinfoil. 


Perforating 


An automatic perforating machine is now used, one inch on 
each side of a sheet being allowed for trimming, as the water cure 
spoils the edges. One man can take care of about three machines. 


Forming Ribs 


Special molds are required for forming the ribs and both halves 
of the molds are hinged on one end. The tubing machine forms 
the raw rib stock in approximately the shape of the finished rib. 
These ribs are handled in about 4-foot lengths. The ribs are 
then laid in the mold cavities according to the design and the 
perforated sheet, which has.been cut to the proper size on a 
power paper cutting machine, is placed in between the two parts 
of the mold. The mold is then placed in an arbor press. Two 
sets of molds are generally required. While one mold is in the 
press taking the proper form, the other is being used by the oper- 
ator to prepare the next separator. 

When taken from the arbor press the separators are system- 
atically arranged in trays of soapstone dust, care being taken that 
they do not touch each other in any way. This does away with 
having an individual mold for every separator while receiving its 
final cure. These trays are then arranged in a large heater where 
the separators receive the final vulcanization. The cure is for 
seven hours at about 50 pounds, and is usually done overnight. 


Grinding 
The edges of the separators are then ground to customer’s size 
and smoothed up in general which is partly done on a belt grind- 
ing machine for the edges and on a specially designed machine 
for the thickness. The thickness of the separator is important 
so that a great deal of care is given this part. 


Cleaning 
The separators must be free from any kind of dust, especially 
the emery dust caused by grinding. A special machine is designed 
which removes all foreign particles from the separators which 
then receive the final inspection for flexibility, size, thickness, 

cracks, loose ribs and for cleanliness. 
Reapy For Maitinc. “PNeuMaTic Tires,” by Henry C. PEAr- 
son. An encyclopedia of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, 


machinery and processes. 
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The Repair of Rubber Footwear 
Repairing Boots and Shoes 


A rubber boot or shoe repair is prepared the same as an inner 


tube or casing repair Quick cure cement and repair stock 
must be used to effect a speedy repair as rubber footwear should 
be heated as litt { ible to avoid damaging the fabric 

linings 
A crack or br ibove the sole or heel is first buffed or sand- 
paper t remove the 


or smooth shiny 
surtaces Give one coat 
of quick cure or inner 
tube cement, and allow 
it to dry well. Apply 
black repair stock for 
boots in the same manner 
as making a repair on an 
inner tube. Then place 
the job over the foot-like 
form of the vulcanizer, 
and at the point where 
the repair is to be made 
adjust the boot or shoe 
so that a smooth surface 
is underneath in direct 
contact with the place to 
3y loosen- 





be repaired. 
Miller’s Footwear Vulcanizer ing the little set screw 

on the pivot ring of 
ved around the inside boot mold 





revolving arm 


directly opposite t epaired, and the set screw tight 


ened 

This unit is so constructed that the revolving arm can be moved 
entirely around the mp! cl A cloth tape is stretched 
around the tightened clamp and then over the point of the boot 
or shoe to be repair: This is done several times and then the 
tape is fastened. By tightening two thumb screws on the tape 
clamp, any desired | be obtained on the toe or other 
places around the sole or instep. With this device a very neat 
repair can be made at any place above the soles or heels 

Half-Soling or Heeling 
A boot or shoe t half-soled or heels to be built up are first 


buffed to remove the glaze and to roughen the surface. Then two 


coats of tube or 


thoroughly, after which two | 


ement are given 1 allowed to dry 


1 lies of regular repair tread stock, 
black, red or white, are applied. Place the inside sole last inside 


the boot or shoe, whic! then set into the proper sole plate to 
fit the curved surfac« After rolling down the boot top so that 
the auxiliary clamp can be placed in the little slot on the top of 


the inside sole last, either the large wish-bone clamp furnished 
with the regular outfit, or the Jumbo “C” device is fastened to 


the auxiliary clamp. With either of these devices great press- 


ure can be obtained. From 500 to 1,000 pounds pressure is re- 
quired for half-soling or heeling. Steam pressure should be from 
35 to 50 pounds to the square inch 

The mold should be well heated before placing in the boot, and 
the job is cured from 30 to 50 minutes according to thickness of 


the repair, the same as repairs on casings with tread stock 

It is possible to use tube repair stock if a quick cure is desired 
but this will not have the long wearing quality like good tread 
stock. 

In building up heels or putting on new heels the boot is pre- 
pared the same as in half-soling and rubber gum applied to build 
up the heel to the proper height. The boot is then set over the 
proper heel plate or heel mold and clamped as when attaching 


half soles. 


Three Methods for Reclaiming Balata 


Belting is the most important article containing balata. The 
recovery of the balata from such belting scrap is effected by one 
of three methods, by acid, solvent, or mechanical means. 


Acid Method 

The acid method is the simplest one for separating balata from 
cotton belting. The cotton is, however, completely destroyed and 
the recovered balata is of very poor quality, in fact, inferior to 
the lowest commercial grade. However, the process is widely 
adopted owing to its simplicity and cheapness. 

The plant consists of acid proof boiling vats with a means of 
heating and other vats for washing the stock. The boiling vat 
is filled with scrap belting and equal quantities of water and com- 
mercial hydrochloric acid are added. Five gallons of acid and 
five of water are sufficient for a hundredweight—112 pounds— 
of belting scrap. 

On heating, the balata softens and the cotton fabric is destroyed 
by the acid. When the whole is reduced to a paste free of lumps 
the mass is cooled, setting to a stiff paste, and is removed with 
a spade. he balata is then washed on a screen, thereby removing 
the greater part of the acid. It is then transferred to a second 
vat containing boiling water and some soda to neutralize the 
remaining acid. After about an hour of boiling the balata rises 
to the surface, is skimmed off and transferred to wooden molds. 


Solvent Process 

Balata recovered by the solvent process is not injured in the 
slightest. The cotton also is not destroyed and is salable. The 
plant required is somewhat elaborate and extensive although the 
working costs are low. The exact construction of the plant de- 
pends on the solvent used. Benzol, gasoline, carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon disulphide are the solvents most frequently employed. 
If the balata is disposed of in solution the solvent used must be 
the same as that employed by the manufacturer using the solution. 
If produced in the cake form any of the solvents may be utilized. 
The determining factor is usually financial. 

Benzol and gasoline do not leave the cotton in as good con- 
dition as the other solvents named. Carbon tetrachloride has a 
powerful solvent action on balata and leaves the cotton very 
clean. It also has the advantage of non-inflammability. It is ex- 
pensive and has a tendency to partially decompose liberating 
hydrochloric acid which will destroy cotton. 

Carbon disulphide should be employed only when it is desired to 
produce a carbon disulphide solution for use as cement. This 
solvent is expensive, very inflammable, and its fumes are very 
offensive and detrimental to health. Its odor is difficult to remove 
from the cotton which reduces its value considerably. 


Mechanical Method 

The plant required by the mechanical method is inexpensive 
but the quality of balata and cotton recovered by the process is 
much inferior to that produced by the solvent process. The plant 
is simply a disintegrator and winnowing machine which shreds 
the belting. The shredded material is graded by an air blast 
from nearly clean balata, through various mixtures of balata 
and cotton, to clean cotton. The middle grade may be sheeted 
and reshredded for further separation or acid treated to remove 
the cotton fiber. 


‘The India-Rubber Journal, March 25, 1922, pages 19-20. 





DveE TO THE EXCELLENT QUALITY OF THE MATERIALS USED IN 
its construction and the special white paint and crackless varnish 
on its surface, the “Ariel” golf ball makes unusual claims to 
superiority for playing, wearing, and washing. It does not have 
an acid center and it conforms to the standard requirements of 
weight and size.—Ariel Golf Ball Co., Inc., 47 West 47th street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Rubber Industry in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Plantation Rubber Control Activities 


ow that it is settled that no help is to be obtained from Dutch 
N interests in ameliorating the unsatisfactory position of the 
eastern plantations, renewed pressure is to be put upon the 
government to take action on the lines proposed in the report of 
the Stevenson Committee of the Colonial Office. A resolution has 
been passed unanimously by the R. G. A. Council inviting the 
Colonial Office to introduce a scheme provided that the volun- 
tary assistance of the British and other interests operating in the 
Netherlands Indies and elsewhere can be obtained to an extent 
sufficient, in the opinion of the committee, to make the scheme 
effective. The resolution urges that if an export duty scheme 
be adopted, the maximum duty on the lowest percentage of 
standard production be fixed at the lowest possible rate, so as 
not to inflict further heavy taxation upon producers, and that in 
the settlement of details of the scheme and its administration pro- 
ducers shall be consulted. 

With regard to this resolution, newspaper comment is not very 
hopeful of good resulting, both protectionist and free trade 
writers predicting that the producers will have to work out their 
own salvation. This, it is stated, will have to be in the direction 
of reduced production costs, and the results achieved by the 
Selangor United Rubber Estates, which in the past year have re- 
duced their costs from 1s. 2.23d. all in to 7.70d. per pound, are held 
up as an example. 

The India Rubber Regulations, 1922 

Reference has previously been made in these columns to the 
proposed government regulations regarding the use of lead com- 
pounds in rubber works and the view expressed that they would 
press hard upon the small manufacturers who use only a little 
litharge. It is interesting, therefore, to note that certain firms 
have now put upon the market mixtures of pure rubber with 
various lead compounds. Such mixtures containing as much as 


80 parts of lead compound to 20 parts of rubber are sold in the 


‘ 
form of thin homogeneous sheets ready for the mixing rolls. In 
this form no dust is given off by the lead during the mixing, 
and after due consideration the government authority has decidéd 
that the mixtures do not come under the new regulations. The 
rubber manufacturer who uses them will therefore be free of 
control and of any necessity to carry out or to arrange for the 
carrying out of the Thorpe solubility test. Of course the firms 
which prepare the rubber-litharge mixture will come under the 
law, but as they deal principally with lead compounds and are 
already ruled by legislation, no adaptation to new procedure is 
necessary on their part. 

It is not yet known to what extent rubber works have become 
customers for this lead compounded rubber, but other projects 
may interfere with its adoption. There is the enclosed mixer, 
for instance, though this means additional expense. Then it has 
been proposed to mix the litharge with some sort of oil or wax so 
as to prevent the dust flying. It will probably be found, how- 
ever, that large works will use hoods over the rolls coupled with 


mechanical ventilation. 


Dunlop Shareholders’ Meeting 
At a recent shareholders’ meeting a resolution was passed 
giving Sir Arthur Whinney and the three other investigators 
power to take evidence on oath, and making the officers and 
agents of the company liable to a fine for refusal to produce 
books and documents or to answer questions. Sir Arthur Whin- 
ney had said, it was reported, that statements of a serious nature 


had been made which rendered it requisite for evidence to be 
taken on oath. The chairman, Mr. Szarvasy, stated that accounts 
for the ten months to June 30 were being audited and it was 
hoped to call the annual meeting early in October. 


Institution of Rubber Industry 

At the Manchester Section on September 25, Dr. J. Torrey, 
of the Northwestern Rubber Co., Limited, Liverpool, read a paper 
on “Reclaimed Rubber,” which was followed by a good discus- 
sion to which more reclaimers than users contributed. The 
author, who was described by J. Mandleberg, the chairman, as 
the world’s greatest authority on the subject, was inclined to take 
a somewhat pessimistic view of the future of.the industry in this 
country. Owing to the depression in trade the demand has fallen 
off and there is also the factor of cheap raw rubber to contend 
with. Prices cannot be reduced much because manufacturing 
costs, the principal item making up the selling price, remain 
high. 

The great difference between reclaiming practice in America 
and Engiand is that while America concentrates on five or six 
standard products, English manufacturers have to make about a 
hundred to supply the demand of individual customers, and this 
makes the cost of production higher. Whereas in America re 
claimed rubber is, in many classes of goods, the staple material 
to which additions of rubber mineral, etc., are made, in Britain 
it is an addition only. Formerly, he said, fluctuations in the price 
of raw rubber had little effect on either the demand or price of 
reclaimed, but today when the best crépe is down at 7'%4d. per 
pound all is different and it is difficult to make out a case for 
reclaimed. 

Merits of Reclaimed Rubber 


Having said that it was difficult to laud the merits of reclaimed 
today, Dr. Torrey proceeded to do so in what appeared to many 
to be an effective manner, and other reclaimers in the ensuing 
discussion supported his contentions. He claimed that it is 
steadier in both price and quality than even crépe rubber, almost 
impossible to injure in the mill, an accelerator of vulcanization, 
invaluable in tubing machine work, and moreover a saver of time 
and labor. This last qualification was emphasized and this saving 
of time and labor, or, in other words, working costs, is evidently 
looked upon by Dr. Torrey as likely to be the principal factor in 
the industry’s salvation. Though other possible sources of help, 
if not salvation, were referred to by Dr. Torrey, he did not mean 
to expect much from them, though in respect to rubber blocks 
for roadways he thought that the superiority of reclaimed over 
new rubber could be demonstrated. 


The Discussion 

In the discussion B. D. Porritt did not agree that rubber could 
be reclaimed over and over again without showing deterioration. 
His experience had been to the contrary. M. H. McKusick and 
E. L. Curbishley, both connected with large reclaiming works, 
dissociated themselves from Dr. Torrey’s pessimism, thinking 
that matters would eventually come right. Mr. McKusick re- 
ferred to the recognized practice of using reclaimed rubber in 
the boot and shoe trade where its difference in hardness and set 
makes it stand the vulcanization process better than where new 
rubber is used. Scrap iron, he said, is essential in making new 
metal, as it has a certain fluxing effect and he claimed that re- 
claimed rubber plays a somewhat similar part in many rubber 
goods. The statement that such large concerns as the Michelin 
Tyre Co., Limited, and the Goodyear Tyre Co., Limited, have 
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their own reclaiming plants came as a surprise to many in the 
m 
Judging by some of the speeches there seems no doubt that the 
government's ban on reclaimed has had an adverse effect upon the 
ndustry. J. H. C. Brooking said he had not heard any argu- 
ments from the apostles reclaiming as to why the product 
should be used ar Ir. Gray did not see that it can be of much 


use to the manufacturer today 


Mr. Curbishley uid it has been found that the use of re 
claimed tubber is very beneficial in tires and that not only are 
they less subject to gashing, but they last longer than tires 
made with all pure rubber \ cablemaker said that the use of 
some reclain is been proved beneficial in insulation, but his 
rm has beet ged t incel a large contract made with a re- 
laiming firm because the rubber was not free from metal 

H. W. Hatt spoke about a large ground sheet order con- 
taining 40 per cent of reclaimed, that had been authorized by the 
War Office, but w! was cancelled at the Armistice 

Another re e was t Dr Torrey’s statement that re 
claimed did not alter i ri when rubber went from 2s. 6d. to 
l2s. 6d. per pout the speaker's own experience being that there 
Was i 4 ns le ‘ nce 

Dr. Torrey’s Reply 
orrey 1 reply said with regard to solubility that in 
experience ther no such thing in regard to reclaims; that 
real solut I tained He had been asked why they 
innot educate t I t His answer was that they have tried 
do s it wit ch poor success that the attempt had been 
sbandoned \ll they can do is to give the buyer what he asks for. 
With rega ea veatheri properties, he had had sam- 
ples exposed t spheric conditions for years and he had con- 
clusively shown t periority of reclaimed to pure rubber, 
lear ed and t il ed 

The questi metal in plain rubber stock is most com 
plicated and difficult, and the statement that it is impossible to 
liminate it entire is pertectly true It is simply a question ol 
the limit to which it can be reduced, and they have reached a 
point where stock in be produced which are clean enough to be 
ised for ordinary insulating work. There was no doubt in his 
mind that mu f the metal is due to the wearing of machinery 
ind small metallic particles in the air of the mill 


In response to a request from the chairman, Dr. Torrey said 


something i it the yperation which exists between rubber 
manufacturers in America. Things certainly are rather different 
in America trom what the case in England, but it is of no use 
trying to chang ple from what they are and each country 
las its Own W There are no rubber secrets now; competitors’ 
formulas can be found out by the chemist in the laboratory. This 
statement, it was r from remarks made in subsequent con 
ersations among the audience, certainly did not meet with gen- 
eT ] aicceptat 


\. MacKer lay. 26 Ludgate Hill, E. C., London, has been 
appointed representative in Great Britain for the Black Rock 
Manufacturir g ( 175 Osborne street, Bridgeport, Conecticut 
U.S.A., manufacturer of rubber machinery 

The Reliance bber (¢ Ltd., 212-213 Upper Thames street, 
London, E. C., has be ppointed distributer in Great Britain fot 
the “Fast Flight” practice golf ball manufactured by The Fault- 
ess | ‘ Ashland, Ohio, U.S.A 

Kaye's Rubber Latex Process, Ltd., capitalized at £12,000 t 
acquire the Kaye rubber-latex paper patents, has offices at 16] 


England. Directors Frederick and 


Mrs. Kaye, J. Fairbairn, E. D. Money, J. van den Berg, and D. 


The Rubber Trade in Europe 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Germany 

The German business man views disconsolately the exchange 
quotations and wonders how soon Germany will be in the same 
condition as Austria or perhaps even Russia. The feverish ac- 
tivity caused by the rush of Germans to convert paper marks into 
goods had a buoyant effect but money is scarce and buyers are 
beginning to hold off so that home consumption seems to be 
lessening. The price of raw materials is prohibitive and man- 
ufacturers will be in difficulties when the time comes to pay for raw 
materials purchased from foreign countries, when the mark was 
500 to the dollar; now they will have to pay in foreign money 
which is beyond all calculations. 

Some divisions of the rubber industry have been particularly 
hard hit by the recent increase in prices due to the exchange 
situation, and dipped goods, for which quantities of expensive 
solvent are required, are in a particularly bad position. Many 
manufacturers will cut down their output and some will stop 
making seamless goods for the time being. 

The situation 4nd means for remedying it are widely discussed. 
One scheme provides for a combine of all rubber manufacturers, 
whereby a central body would receive orders and distribute them 
among those members best equipped to turn out the goods. Costs 
would be cut down to a minimum and the quality of the goods im- 
proved. It is also reported that the different associations of the 
German raw materials trade are working hard to form a combine. 

Meanwhile prices attain more and more fantastic heights. Thus 
insulating rods, according to the material they are made of, are 
3,600 to 6,500 per cent higher than they were in October, 1921. 
Seamless rubber surgical goods, excepting preservatives and 
pessaries, are 2,100 per cent higher; preservatives and pessaries 
1,800 per cent; sheet rubber goods, hard rubber goods, mineralized 
rubber goods, catheters, 1.200 per cent; bathing caps, sponge bags 
and tobacco pouches 800 per cent higher; asbestos goods 2,500 and 
2,000 per cent higher. 

Leipzig Fall Fair 

This season’s fair has not been as successful as was expected. 
While foreign buyers were ready to take advantage of the low 
exchange rate, the local consumers held off on account of the 
Household necessities and particularly jar 

A feature 
of the fair was the exhibits of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 


The Elastic Webbing Trade 


The elastic webbing trade of the Wuppertal appears to be very 


ever-increasing prices. 
rings reported fairly good business with local buyers 


active. Orders for prompt deliveries from local buyers as well 
as from abroad, particularly Spain and Italy, are especially 
numerous. The industry has many difficulties to overcome. There 
is a shortage of rubber thread, and cotton and artificial silk 
thread are obtained with great difficulty. Artificial silk ribbon 
for shirring costs 70 to 80 marks a meter, and a pair of garters 
cannot be made for less than 130 to 150 marks. Webbing for 
suspenders costs 35 to 40 marks; shoe elastic, about 13 cm. wide 
costs 175 marks per meter 
German Trade with Switzerland - 

German goods have to a considerable extent regained their 
former foothold in Switzerland. In 1921, the greater part of the 
import of technical rubber goods, surgical rubber goods, heels, 
and toy balls, was supplied by Germany. However, the new tariff 
limits Germany’s rubber imports to a fraction of the pre-war im- 
ports. The aim has been to protect the manufacture of technical 
goods and druggists’ sundries. The fact is, Swiss manufacturers 
can produce neither as cheaply nor in such variety as the Germans. 

In 1919, American tires were imported in large quantities but 
poor sales organization and competition of cheap French makes 


have diminished these imports. 
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During 1921 German tire imports were second on the list of 
supplies of these goods. Prices are below those for 1914, owing 
to the high rate of the Swiss franc and the low price of crude 
rubber. 

German Notes 


Max Polack, the founder of the Gummiwarenfabrik M. u. W. 
Polack in Merseburg, died last month. He was well known as a 
solid tire expert, both at home and in England, America, and 
Russia, where he acted as technical adviser. 

The Mannheimer Gummistoff Fabrik, Rode & Schwalenberg, 
G. m. b. H., Mannheim, celebrated its 25th anniversary on Sep- 
tember 15. This firm was the first to specialize in rubberized 
fabric in Germany. The founders of the firm Reinhold Schwa- 
lenberg and Friedrich Rode died a few years ago. The man- 
ufactures include water cushions, air-cushions, hot-water bottles, 
ice bags, hygienic goods for travel and bath. In the rubberizing 
department hospital sheeting is the chief product. 

France 

The Société Chimique des Usines du Rhéne had net profits 
amounting to 2,600,359 francs last year. A dividend of 6 francs 
per share will be paid. 

The Anciens Etablissements J. B. Torrilhon report a loss of 
the year’s (1921) working amounting to 603,000 francs as com- 
pared with a profit of 1,228,601 francs the year before. The 
carry forward will be used to reduce the adverse balance to 
293,000 francs and this remainder will be cleared by using part of 
the reserves. 

Italy 

The Societa Italiana Pirelli has recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. On this occasion a historical museum of the rubber 
industry and the electric cable industry was inaugurated. 


Foreign Tariffs 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 


\ revised scale of export duties, dated July 8, for Angola 
(Portuguese West Africa) includes a reduction of the duty on 
rubber exported from ports outside the Congo Basin. The rates 
are now 0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent ad valorem, respectively, 
according as the rubber is destined to national or foreign (non- 
Portuguese) ports. In the case of rubber exported from ports 
within the Congo Basin no duty will be leviable. 


Hungary 
A special permit is now necessary for the importation of the 
following goods into Hungary, as specified in the decree of 


August 29. 


Tariff No Goods 
305-6 India rubber solution; india rubber paste; india rubber sheets, 
and 308 unvulcanized, cut, coated. rolled (patent sheets). 
ex 316 Elastic materials woven or knitted, made of silk. ioe 
ex 320 India rubber articles for technical purposes, except transmission 
belts and carding tissues 
ex 388 Glass and enamel wares, not specially tariffed, combined with 


rubber, leather, and non-nickelled parts of iron or other com- 
mon metals. 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

Certain goods imported into Iraq (Mesopotamia) are now 
jutiable at 11, 15, and 20 per cent ad valorem. In the latter class 
are included pneumatic tires and tubes. 

Nigeria 

An Order-in-Council, dated June 22, 1921, has revoked a pre- 
vious prohibition which forbade the importation into Nigeria of 
solid and double tires, whether solid or pneumatic, for motor 
vehicles: of motor vehicle wheels adapted for such tires; and of 


motor vehicles fitted with wheels adapted for such tires. 


Spain 
According to a reliable authority, the recent order providing for 
the sealing and marking of tires imported into Spain has been re- 
versed and such regulations are not to be enforced. 


The Rubber Trade in the Far East 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
Malaya 


The news that the Dutch Government has refused to cooperate 
in compulsory restriction has caused keen disappointment here, 
and now it seems that Malaya will have to carry out the policy 
of restriction by herself. What the result of such action will 
be is dubious, and various suggestions have been offered for 
handling this matter. Some would levy an extra tax on all 
rubber coming to Singapore from the Dutch possessions, which 
of course would cause the Dutch to avoid Singapore to the 
detriment of this port. Others suggest that countries buying 
from the Dutch should be denied rubber from Malaya. This 
clearly points to America whose annual crude rubber needs far 
exceed the total output of the Dutch colonies. 

On the other hand, advocates of the lone-hand policy can 
see only benefit for Malaya and imposing columns of statistics 
are drawn up to show the immense profits that will result. 
Of course it is agreed that if the Dutch would enter, the profits 
would be still greater. 

The Straits Times thinks that if the Dutch would not increase 
production over their 1920 output, Malaya could take care of 
herself very nicely. 

All things considered, however, it seems as though any scheme 
for restriction by Malaya alone would mean a hard fight as the 
opposition is pretty strong. 

One is inclined to sympathize with the Malayan producer; 
he is on the horns of a dilemma; shall he restrict alone or shall 
he not restrict alone? Then there is the specter of the American 
capitalist ready to snap him up as soon as he shows signs of 
getting wabbly. This specter has loomed very near and sub- 
stantial of late, owing to the reports of the £50,000,000 scheme 
for buying and working plantations in the East. The news 
of large forward sales by some producers in the Dutch colonies 
is regarded as being of sinister import. 


Other Crops 


\ beneficial effect of the slump has been to draw the attention 
of local producers to crops other than rubber, like cotton, sisal, 
arghan, cocoa, etc. Of course, the shortage of capital will hinder 
the development of new industries to some extent, but it is hoped 
that the new interest in crop variety will have a permanent and 
beneficial influence. There is danger, however, that planters will 
turn to one product like arghan, for instance, and eventually 
commit the same indiscretions as they did in connection with 


rubber. 


Bud Grafting 

In regard to bud grafting, the department recognizes the im- 
portance of the question involved and has been giving considerable 
attention to this. Several estates with reserves have planted 
budded stocks. 

Department of Agriculture 

From the 1921 report of the Department of Agriculture we 
learn that the two principal diseases of rubber were pink disease 
and moldy rot. The low prices of rubber and the consequent 
neglect, have been chiefly responsible for the increase of moldy 
rot on small holdings. However, special - provision was made 
by the department for dealing with the situation and the cam- 
paign resulted in satisfactory control. As to brown bast, the 
very conservative methods of tapping due to voluntary restric- 
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from the source. <A final preference dividend of 2% per cent 
was paid 

Apropos of the talk about the “survival of the fittest,” 
M. Maude declared that in 1904 when the Cicely estate had 
been abandoned for three years, and after clearing the jungle, 
the trees gave better results than ever before, just because they 
rest. Therefore, in his opinion the idea of the 
fittest is absolute nonsense. 
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SUTVIVai 


Netherlands East Indies 


\ comparison of rubber producing companies in different parts 
of the Netherlands East Indies during the first five months of 
1920, 1921 and 1922, shows that 228 estates in Java and Madura 
produced 10,797,003 kilos of rubber during the first five months 


of 1920; 9,382,084 kilos during the corresponding period of 1921 

















and 9,898,313 kilos in January-May, 1922; that is, the 1921 
OVER 100 ACRES 
Negri Sembilan Pahang Total 
7 a — —~ _ SH 
1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
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product was 87 per cent of that for 1920 and the 1922 crop 92 
per cent of that for 1920. 

The reduction in 1921 was chiefly due to restriction and in the 
second place to the fact that 19 estates stopped tapping. On the 
nd, the 1922 decrease was for the most part due to 
of exploitation on 38 estates. 

In the Outer Possessions, 134 estates, mostly in Sumatra, pro- 
duced 9,601,187 kilos in the first five months of 1920, 7,808,500 
kilos in the corresponding period of 1921, and 9,532,317 kilos 
during January-May of 1922. The decrease in 1921 against 1920 
was 19 per cent, but in 1922 the output was 99 per cent of that 
for 1920 





Here again restriction and the stopping of work on 
seven estates accounted for the decrease in 1921, while the small 
reduction of 1922 was principally due to cessation of tapping on 
three estates. 

Taking the Java crop for the first five months of 1920 as 
100, we find by comparison that 19 estates in 1921 produced 
nothing; 10 produced up to 50 per cent; 34 from 50 to 75 per 
cent; 86 from 75 to 100 per cent; 53 from 100 to 125 per cent; 
12 from 125 to 150 per cent and 14 over 150 per cent. As 
for 1922, the Java figures are: 38 estates produced nothing; 
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6 up to 50 per cent; 31 from 50 to 75 per cent; 53 from 75 
to 100 per cent; 43 from 100 to 125 per cent; 19 from 125 to 
150 per cent and 38 over 150 per cent. 

Turning to the Outer Possessions, we find that in the first five 
months of 1921, seven estates ceased * production; seven had a 
crop of up to 50 per cent of their 1920 output; 33 produced 
between 50 and 75 per cent; 47 between 75 and 100 per cent; 
27 between 100 and 125 per cent; six 125 to 150 per cent, and 
seven over 150 per cent. For 1922 the figures are: three pro- 
duced nothing; five produced up to 50 per cent; 22 from 50 to 
75 per cent; 38 from 75 to 100 per cent; 28 from 100 to 125 
per cent; 16 from 125 to 150 per cent, and 22 over 150 per cent. 


Tapping and Bud-Grafting Experiments 


rd > 


The report of the general experiment station of the A. V. R. 
O. S. (General Association of Rubber Producers of East Coast of 
Sumatra), covering the period July, 1921, to June, 1922, gives 
the results of tapping experiments. Of three methods—daily 
tapping, alternate daily tapping, and alternate fortnightly tapping, 
the last proved to be the most advantageous. 

During the year under review the experiment station supplied 
members with almost 4,000 meters of bud wood, that is almost 
40,000 eyes. In the coming year it is hoped to supply at least 
10,000 meters with 100,000 eyes. The number of acres planted 
with budded stocks on the East Coast of Sumatra is estimated 
to be between 3,000 and 4,000. If the results are satisfactory, the 
area devoted to the planting of budded stocks will naturally be 
considerably extended. 

Another important question is that of rejuvenating old rubber 
plantations. On the Poeloe Tager estate belonging to the Deli 
3atavia Rubber Maatschappy about 20 bouws of 15-year-old 
rubber were cleared. The greater part of this land was planted 
with budded stocks from the experiment station and the rest 
with selected seed from good trees. 

Referring to surface tillage, the report states that nowhere 
has this shown any advantages as far as the yield is concerned. 
In connection with this finding, Dr. O. de Vries reports that 
experiments show that alang-alang and high weeds do not result 
in any perceptible deteroriation in the quality of rubber. This 
should be good news to producers who are forced to cut out 
what has usually been considered to be necessary operations in 
connection with the upkeep of rubber estates. 


Native Rubber Again 

Ever since Mr. de Neve’s article on native rubber, more atten- 
tion has been centered on this question. The Deli Courant states 
that in the Outer Possessions the natives possess 45,000,000 rub- 
ber trees against 58,000,000 trees in the hands of Europeans. 
Consequently, he says, restriction would not work, for as soon 
as the price improved on account of restriction, native rubber 
would be produced to capacity and the market depressed. 

If the native is really able to produce in quality and quantity 
at a lower price than the European, then the only effective 
method is not restriction but doubling or trebling the yield per 
acre by extensive adoption of bud-grafting. 


Ceylon 


The news that the Dutch Government has refused to take 
action in the matter of compulsory restriction has not caused 
much excitement in Ceylon. Of course the pro-restrictionists are 
disappointed but a good many producers are totally indifferent. 
Ceylon being a cheap producer will not be affected to the same 


extent as will Malaya. 

Producers are fairly reticent on the question of the £50,000,000 
organization for the purchase of rubber estates in the East. 
One prominent rubber man was suspicious of such a combine, 
but conceded, however, that the scheme might be of advantage 
to both buyer and producer. Another local authority believes 
that the combine might raise and stabilize prices. 


New Ceylon Tariffs 

The new duties proposed impose an export duty of 2.50 rupees 
per 100 pounds on rubber instead of 3 rupees. On the other 
hand acetic acid which was duty free is to be dutiable at the 
rate of 7%4 per cent ad valorem. The rate on automobiles and 
accessories, including tires, is raised from 7% per cent to 20 
per cent. It is feared that the high duty on automobiles will 
cause a decline in the imports of the more expensive cars of 
British or Continental make in favor of cheap American cars. 

India 

According to official statistics of the rubber industry in India 
(including Southern India, Burma and Assam) the number of 
plantations in 1921 were 1,016, covering an area of 204,663 acres 
against 892 with an area of 196,990 in 1920. New land planted 
with rubber during 1921, so far reported, amounted to 5,635 
acres, and the area of old cultivation abandoned to 4,990 acres, 
showing a net increase of 645 acres over the total cultivated area 
of 124,025 acres in 1920. 

The total area under rubber therefore was 124,670 acres, of 
which only 60,721 acres were tapped. Of the total area under 
cultivation, 47 per cent was in Burma, 32 per cent in Travancore, 
9 per cent in Madras, 7 per cent in Cochin, 2 per cent each in 
Assam and Coorg, and 1 per cent in Mysore. 

The total production of rubber during the year was 9,056,430 
pounds (Hevea 8,995,780 pounds; Ceara 47,520 pounds; Ficus 
13,130 pounds), as against 13,788,908 pounds in 1920 (Hevea 
13,655,094 pounds, Ceara 76,643 pounds, and Ficus 57,171 pounds). 
The yield per acre of tapped area was 199 pounds in Burma, 
against 243 pounds in 1920; 93 pounds in Cochin against 222 
pounds; 170 pounds in Travancore instead of 199; 54 pounds in 
Madras instead of 142; 29 pounds in Coorg instead of 108; 53 
pounds in Mysore instead of 62 pounds. 

The total stock of rubber on December 31, 1921, was estimated 
at 3,115,079 pounds (Hevea 3,098,000 pounds; Ceara 11,520 
pounds; Ficus 5,559 pounds), as against 4,999,769 pounds in 
1920 (Hevea, 4,926,617 pounds; Ceara, 55,895 pounds; Ficus, 
17,257 pounds). 

The exports amounted to 11,000,000 pounds, showing a decrease 
of 21 per cent as compared with the previous year. Most of 
the rubber went to England. Madras accounted for 62 per cent 
of the trade and Burma for 38 per cent. 

South Indian Exports 

Statistics published by The Planters’ Chronicle show that the 
total exports of rubber from South India during the first half 
of 1922 amounted to 2,764,464 pounds. Of this amount 1,231,564 
pounds went to England, 624,952 pounds to America, 518,048 
pounds to Ceylon, 288,824 to Indian ports and 101,076 pounds to 
Europe. 





SUMATRA REQUIRES MANY RUBBER PACKING CASES 

In Sumatra 40,000 cases are annually required for crude rubber 
shipment to the United States and Eufope, several kinds of these 
cases being used. 

The most popular case on the market is a reinforced 3-ply 
veneer case of wood from Russia. This “Venesta” case is sold 
c. i. f. Medan, including a duty of 6 per cent, for 2.50 florins 
(florin equals about $0.38 at present rate of exchange). A Dutch 
firm at Sabang, Sumatra, has begun the manufacture of a 3-ply 
veneer case of local woods. This is known as the “R E T” case 
(rubber en tea). The price of this case is also 2.50 florins. The 
Japanese recently sold the “Momi” case here at about the same 
price. 

All of these cases are 61 by 48 by 48 centimeters, or about 
24 hy 19 by 19 inches, inside measurement, and must be of sufficient 
strength to stand the handling in loading and discharging from 
steamers without breaking —Commerce Reports. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 




















The United States Issued* September 19, 1922 
1,429,246 Wringer B. S. McCutcheon, North Plainfield, N. J 
Issued* August 29, 1922 1,4 266 Disk clutch facing and process of making same W. Achtmeyer, 
. Middletown, Conn. 
) ie ' , ; lark. execut 1,429,313 Transparent cap for tire stem pressure gages A. Badowski, 
: . nae. « ’ , ae ee . Tavk r, ion ssignor to Tirometer Valve Corporation of America -both 
te ¢ tin. O Park. bot n Ill _ of Charleston West Va. 
, , ; re he : 1,429,314 Transparent cap for tire stem pressure gages A. Badowski, 
: . = yy H et as ssignor to Tirometer Valve Corporatun of America -both 
ssignor to H. Geering, Basel, Switzerlan of Charleston, W. Va 
é Tire pres A. A. Anderson, Hagerman, Tex 1,429,315 Transparent cap for tire stem pressure gages A. Badowski, 
1,427,277 Se ¢ E. Fetter, Balti assignor to Tirometer Valve Corporaticn of America—both 
7992 Ss E. | r. Balt »f Charleston, W. Va 
: , ve : 4 . ay +2 18 Clothes wringer. E. F. Beebe, Minneapolis, Minn. 
: Pn . ou 108 New York, N. ¥ 1,429,385 Inner tube for pneumatic tires. N. G. Warth, Columbus, Ohio. 
1,4 1 Not t I W Sher , Brooklyn, assignor t 1,429,673 Rubber heel G. Bormann, Hanover, Germany. 
Ke Ss g Tir Cc New York otl n N. Y I 
7,351 ¢ _ t rf re r Ww °; Bo vm in, one gnor 4 Goldsmith Issued* September 26, 1922 
a 7 | B. Ke Mi oO 1,430,100 Sectional cushion tire L. O. Mitchell, Kansas City, Mo. 
|  * Ma ' Habana. Cuba. 1,430,191 Teat cup for milking machines N. D. Rutherford, assignor to 
» . | Cn Bir : United Engine Co.—both of I insing, Mich ; i 
. 2 ' . 430,194 Inflatable diving dress. M. C. Schweinert, New York, N. Y. 
} a (Renewed February 27, 1922.) 
Iodine fur tor w. t. ¢ l, On i. Nebr 1,430,230 Buffer and other springs constructed of india rubber. C. W. C. 
8 Sectior t 4. German, Akron, O Hine, Dorking, England (Granted under the provisions of 
6 Golf pr t rat | [. Long, New Ye N. ¥ , the act of —— 3, 1921, 41 Statute Law, — ; 
. . , 1,430,23¢ *neumatic tire . G. Aulsebrook, Kitchen, Lancaster, Eng- 
Goll pract ratus E. M. Long, New York, N. } land (Granted under the provisions of the act of March 
8 B W. A. Williams, assignor to The North B 3, 1921, 41 Statute Law, 1313.) 
K ; I Ed » : . 43 I - Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, Canada. 
° act of M ss _— " 430,436 . Corbett, Glassboro, N. J 
Fount G. Bartle. &. Giickman, and L. Jacovitz, New yonmaase 
York, N. Y _ . 
+ I ert e sheet material and process of manufa The Dominion of Canada 
W. A. ( ons, New York, and H. W. Ritter, Brook- 
ly th in N. Y ssignors to American Rubber Co., a Granted September 5, 1922 
: ™ 223,292 Blowout patch. R. W. Evans, Hamilton, Ontar 
Issued* tip 5, 1922 223,337 Cushioned solid tire. J. F ve, New York City, 5. A 
223,341 Means for administering anesthetics, S. O. Spinola, Vat iver, 
Par t t. Ge M Spokane, Was! . A British Columbia 
1,427,772 Fabric st rs arachutes and aerostats ar d method of 223 Golf ball. J. White, Summingdale, Berks, England 
construction G M. Ball, Spokane, Was! 22 3 Slotted ri sed ~ rage battery separator. The Philadelphia Stor- 
1,427,879 Waste basket wit buffer at upper edge M. Weinman, age Batter 0., assignee of Ww. I liand and J. M. Skinner 
Chicag I} - Il of Philadelphia, Pa. U. S 
1.427.897. Combined cushion ar pneumat tire N. W. Finch, Chicago, 223,394 Storage battery with rubber sep arators. The Philadelphia Storage 
WT . Battery C« ssignee cf W. E. Holland—both « . Philadelphia, 
1.427.9¢ ~ Ee ee ee eS ee a see and I. J. Pearson, Wyncote—both in Pa., U. S. A. 
F Fifth Avenue Corset Co.. Inc.. Allentown, Pa. 223,395 Battery cell construction. The Philadelphia Storage "Battery Co., 
ee a ; BDI : assignee of W. E. Holland—both of Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
1,427,999 Cushion whee G. L. Allen, Detroit, Mich 223,396 Storage battery. The Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., assignee 
1,427,998 Airship, including gas bag, etc T. Barrett, assignor of 1/20 of W. E. Hclland—both of Philadelphia, Pa., and R. L. Heber- 
to W. M. Murphy—both of Pasadena, Calif ling, Chicago, I1l.—both in the U. S. A. 
1,428,040 Tire and method of manufacture G. D. Kratz, Akron, assignor 223,407 Multiple conductor electrical cable. The Standard Underground 
to The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls—both in Ohio Cable Co. of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, assignee 
1,428,151 Bathing or life saving garment having inflatable tube. J. S. Drew, of os: Ww. Davis, 7 dgeworth, and P. H. W. Smith, _Sewick- 
Perth 5. Western Australia, Australia ange BABS . S. A., executors of the estate cf C. 
1,428,223 Tire stand. r. Fairbanks, Chicago, Ill . 223,408 eee conductor electrical cable. The Standard Underground 
1,428,232 Shoe guard for rubber footwear. J. Holmen, Racine, Wis. able Co. of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, assignee o 
1,428,333 Fountain per D. B. Kaufmann, Cincinnati, Ohio. w Ww. pon, Edgeworth, and P. H. W. Smith, Sewickley— 
1,428,356 Vulcanized scle of v arying degrees of stiffness in different parts. both in i. J. S. A., executors of the estate of C. W Davis, 
Brown, Brookline, Mass. decease 
1,428,382 Inner tube and method of making. M. A. Marquette, assignor 223,434 Rubber hand grip for files. J. L. Osgood, Buffalo, N. Y., U. 
to The Fisk Rubber Cx both of Chicopee Falls, Mass A. 
1,428,417 Fountain per M. D. Davis, London, England. 
1,428,465 Elastic kneecap or elbow bandage. J. D. 7 foe assignor to Granted September 12, 1922 
Ni . > >} > - 
pen oo tom H. Hor & — 4 “ of Philadelphia, Pa. 223,580 Cushion wheel. E. A. Larsen Larkspur, A alif., U. S. A 
——— oe ee | — _ . > oe 223,608 Necktie with elastic neck section. J. McK. Dunsmore and J. 
1,428,502 Tire pressure gage connection O. H. Hansen, New York, N. Y. Wiebe, coinventors—both of Vermilion, Alberta. 


Issued* September 12, 1922 . Granted September 19, 1922 


1.428.524 Rubber heel H. L.* Beal, Brookline, Mass 223,684 Dust cap for tire valve. A. E. Bronson, Cleveland, Ohio, -U. S. A. 
1,428.57 Self-sealing ner tube for automobile ¢ H. N. Wayne. 3 Dust cap for tire valve. A. E. Bronson, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
: ~ a ig oe a Tire valve inside. A. E. Bronson, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A 


Washington - = : ; we 
sshington, D. Windshield cleaner, motor operated. J. Demand, New York City, 








1,428,571 Fibrillous tire H. N. Wayne, Washington, D. C S 
1,428,719 Cushion tire. W. D. Feller, W asepi, Mich. Parachute. J. R. Navarre, Charleston, W. Va, U.S. A. . 
1,428,726 Pneumatic tire. N. G. Warth, Gallipolis, Ohio. Parachute. The E. R. Calthrop’s Aerial Patents, Ltd., assignee 
1,428,817 Tire. H. H. Swan, assignor to Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber of E. Calthrop, both of Lenton, Middlesex, England 
Corporation—beth of Grand Rapids, Mich. 223,836 Captive ball practice device. The Craig Golfmeter Co., w ilming- 
1,428,8¢ Repair vulcanizer igniter H. A. Sheet, Jr., New York, N. Y. ton, Del., es of C. F. Craig, San Francisco, Calif.— 
1,429,015 Inner tube with pleats or folds extending in accordion fashion both in U. ‘- : . ‘ 
pan iy ” * . hen deflated. C Ww. Re Iser, yee 1, “Ohic 223,850 Reinforced seauanaaie tire. The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
1,429,031 Puncture healing inner tube. P. Harder, Copenhagen, Denmark. Falls, assignee of B. C. Dowse, , EO, Iil., and of The 
1.429.047 Tire valve M. J. Payne, assignor to The Pay Val Cc Federal Rubber Co.—all in U. 
seins : ve Slemaetts of Stach Pos Vv. edie: . Sa 223,912 Rubber heel. C. T. Maddock and Ti. “W. Doncaster, assignee of 
a een Apes a 9 Pitan \% interest, both of Elyria, Ohio, U. S. A. 


1,429,209 Combinaticn solid and spring tire. V. Kubelka, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Granted September 26, 1922 


*Under Rule No. 1¢ f the United States Patent Office, the issue closes . . . 
weekly om Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the 224,117. Inner tube. Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Philadelphia, 
fourth Tuesday thereafter assignee of W. E. Roberts, Andover, Mass.—both in U. S. A. 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 87-88; Machinery and Process Patents on pages 90-92 
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183,929 


183,942 
183,944 
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The United Kingdom 
Published August 30, 1922 








V-shaped fan belt. T. G. P. Healey, 191 Boldmere Road, Wylde 
Green, near Birmingham. 

Rubber heel and sole pads. J. S. Clarke, Dartmouth House, 
Byfieet, Surrey, and Woodmilne, Limited, 2 Central Build- 
ings, Westminster 

Elastic fabric containing special materials. J. S Withers, 52 
Chancery Lane, London; Soc. du Caoutchouc Manufacture, 86 
Rue Notre Dame de azareth, Paris, France. 

Revoluble heel. = Binnie, 41 Regent street, Portobello, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Senne ir pen. E. E. S. Wade, 65 Cavendish Drive, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 

Shaving soap cover of rubber. J. Birch, Woodside, Holywood, 
Co. Down. 





Gloucester Place, 
street—both in 


iorn, 16 Upper 
gridge Row, Cannon 


India rubber paving. H. Hawt 
and H. A. Huntley, 28 
London. 

Golf ball with sponge rubber core, etc. W. G. 


Morris, 74 Merton 





Road, imbledon, London. 

Reservoir pen W. Shott®n, 47 Stonehill street, Anfield, and 
J. A. Clough, 181 Lisburn Lane, Old Swan—both in Liver- 
pool. 

Rubber sponge container. G. Fierheller, 535 Sherbourne street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Partitioned inner tube with supplementary emergency air cham- 
ber. J. Polak, Bussum, Holland. (Not yet accepted.) 

Inflating valve for pneumatic tires, footballs, etc. P. Tura, Cara 


vaggio, Lombardy, Italy (Not yet accepted.) 
Published September 6, 1922 
Rubber stuffed mattresses or cushions with inflatable suppcrting 
tul antation Rubber Manufacturing Co., Limited, and 





Dessau, 14 Mincing Lane, Lond 





heel y 








Stocking protector with elastic in top and rubber in 
tgaki, 75 Clarendon Road, Holland Park, London. 
Corset with elastic strips. D. Kops, 120 East 16th street, New 


vom, B. 3. U. & A. 


Tire and inner tube stufied 
7 Market Square, Segl 


J. W. Binks, 





Rubber and metal driving A. R. Kearney, 6 Templars 
avenue, Gelders Green, and C. W. Taylor, 142 Albany street 
oth in London, nd T. G. Leith, Petmathen, Ovyne, 


Aberdeenshire. 

Rubber and metal 
avenue, Golders Green, at 
both in London, and T G. 
Aberdeenshire 


driving belt. A. R. Kearney, 6 
*. W. Taylor, 142 Albany 
Leith, Petmathen, 


Templars 
street— 
Oyne, 


Published September 13, 1922 


appliance. F. G. Williams, 542 
Whitworth, 6 Little 


Streatham High 


Golf practicing ogg 
ar sardens, 


ad, Londen, and L. 
Eateld, Middlesex. 
Rubber mud 
Benedict 


rotating with wheel. M. L. Williams, 68 


Bootle, Liverpool. 


guard 
street, 


Cushion tire. E. J. Taylor, 838 Penobscot Building, Detroit, 
Mich., U. S. A. 

Clips of elastic, rubber, etc. I. Kaufman, 152 Mill Lane, West 
Hampstead, London. 

3Srassiére. G. N. Law, 3 Hyde Park Gate, London. 

Sectional mold for pneumatic tubes. W. L. Fairchild, Times 
Building, New York. N. Y., U. S. A. 

Published September 20, 1922 
Rubber heel. Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, and H. K. Turner, 


_ 1 Albany street, Regent’s Park, London. 

Valves. M. C. Schweinert, 42 Riverside Drive, New York, N. | = 
and H. P. | a 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, N. J.—both 
in the U. 

All-rubber Sean or suspenders. A. Roberts & Sons, Limited, 
Deykin’s avenue, Witton Birmingham; M. B. O'Connor 
tallygunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Pneumatic whecl, single or twin. H. de Hooydonck, Avenue 


Edouard VII, Biarritz, Basses-Pyrénées, France. 


Gas _ mask. T. W. Rogers, 33 Chancery Lane, London; W 
Kops, 120 East 16th street, New York, N. Y S. J 

Gas mask. W. Kops, 120 East 16th street, New York, N. Y., 
U. §. A. 

Combined silid and spring tire. J. T. Jones, The Firs, Castle 
Hill, Maidenhead, Berkshire 

Golf practicing device. W. B. Lake, Mount Place, Braintree, 
Essex. 

lire interliner of rubber and wire. S. P. A. Rasmussen, 3 


Mindegade, Aarhus, Denmark. (Not yet acepted.) 


Published September 27, 1922 


Indoor game using rubber ball. F. M. Burrell, 
Laurie Park Crescent, Sydenham, London 
Rubber heel sectionally divided by cross-cuts for ease in replacing 
worn secticns. L. Metcalfe, 79 Beech Hall Road, Highams 

Park, Essex. 

Pneumatic tire casing. W. Carpmael, 24 Southampton Buildings, 
Holborn, Londen; Michelin & Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, France. 
Photographic squeegee. A. P. Keen ‘and W. Smith, 260 Foleshill 

Road, Coventry. . 
Resilient footrest for 


Chatkyll Cottage, 


motorcycles, etc. A. Turner, 35 Grange 


Lane, Leicester. 


184,01¢ 


184,105 


61,787 
61,788 
1,793 
6 19 
¢ 2 
820,640 
820.883 
820,977 
821.007 

1,064 


821,308 


821,310 
821,353 


821,623 
821,631 
821,704 

821,757 


299 968 
823,042 
823,043 


cables J. Urmst 


Hamilton House, 


“allender’s Cable & Censtruction 
Embankment, Westmin- 


n and ¢ 
Victoria 


Electric 
Co. £26., 
ster. 

Infants’ rubber pants. A. E. 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
U. SA 


WwW hite, 88 Chancery Lane, London: 
725 Broadway, New York City, 


Germany 


Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


(July 30, 1919) Solid tire. Gummiwarenfabrik 5. Herz, G. 
b. H., Berlit 
(December 8, 1921) Solid tire. Valentin Martin Cabretosa, 
Barcelona, Spain; represented by S. Meier, Berlin S. W. 61. 
(March 15, 21) Solid tire. William Bez Pratt, Wellesley, 


. S. A.; represented by G. Ben 
Berlin S. W. 11. 
(May 1, 1920) 


im-Breisgau. 


i jamin and H. F. Wert- 
heimer, 
= 


Syringe. Franz Doll, Albertstr 8, Freiburg 








(September 1921) Syringe. Wilhelm Haselmeier, Vaihinger 
a Fe 

(December 13, 1919) Ampull f angular form with injectior 
tube. Dr. Julius Frankenstein, Kaiser-Wilhelmplatz 5, Berlin 
Schoneberg. 

(February 1 1929) Catheter. Wilhelm Rothenburger, Mozart 
strasse 3, ‘Miinich, 

(October &, 1920) Tread. Max Hohn camp, Langensalzae 
etrasse 21, and Georg Ron:hild, Jacobstrasse, Eisenach 

(Tune 25, 1921) Rubber tread patch with metal plate embedde 
thereir Hermann Peuke, Brackel, near Dortmund 

Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 

(May 17, 1922) Rubber band for all kinds of bicycle felloes. 
Krapf & Hofer, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

(June 19, 1922) Sponge rubber toy. Bruno Lindemann & Co., 
Hamburg 

(June 22, my Tread for tires of bicycles and the like. 
Gummiwerke } Neckar A.-G., Friedrichsfeld in B 

(June 21, 1921) Rubber bodies particularly hollow bodies with 
patterns, [BB eo Gummiwaren Fabriken Harburg-Wien, 
tormerly Menier Reithoffer, Harburg-on-the Elb: 

(June 16, 1922) Inlay for hat brims, Vereinigte Gummiwaren- 
Fabriken Harburg-Wien, formerly Menier J, Reithoffer, 
Harburg-on-the-Elbe. 


(May 22, 1922) Football game. Kurt Colditz, Johannis-Allee 9, 

Leipzig-Reudnitz. 

Rubber pouch with col 

und-Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, 

(January 31, 1920) Vehicle wheel. rhe Dunlop Rubber . 
Limited, London; represented by R . Korn, Berlin S. W. 

(June 23, 1922) | Rubber sole with sett wire insert, rahedes 
Steinmetz, Hohenlimburg. 

(June 23, 1922) Rubber heel with braided wire 
Steinmetz, Hohenlimburg. 

(December 28, 1920) Elastic webbing Société 
Courbon, St. Etienne, Loire, France; represented by 
baum and Dr, H. Heimann, Berlin S. W. 68 

(March 9, 1921) Exchangeable tread patch for 
G. m. b. H., Hanover. 

(May 24, 1922) Rubber heel with metal insert in the form of 
a horse-shoe. Philipp Kulzer, Buerschestrasse 61, Osnabrtck. 

Gum 10, 1922) Rubber garment protector. Para-Gummiwerke, 

m. b, H., Kéln-Deutz. 

Gun 26, 1922) Closing tube of 
for anti-smoke helmets. Degufrah 
fabrik. Franz Au & von der Halben, 


1922) yntinental 


(June 17, 1 
Caoutchouc 


red pattern. C 
Hanover. 


insert. Wilhelm 


Queron & 
Tenen- 


heels. Fuga 


soft rubber, without folds, 
Deutsche Gummiwaren- 
Berlin-Weisensee. 


(June 28, 1922) Inflatable toy boat of rubber. Fritz Thiele, 
Springerstrasse 9, Leipzig. 

(March 8, 1922) Delousing apparatus. Continental-Caoutchouc- 
und-Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, Hanover. 

(January 11, 1922) Jouble rupture band. Georg Haertel 
Korn-Ges., Berlin 

(March 7, 1922) Sanitary band. Franz Fischer, Steingrund, 
Post Kisslingswalde. 

(June 30, 1922) Revolving and exchangeable rubber heel. 
Erich Klinkmuller, Staaken. 


(June 17, 1922) Inflatable rubber toy figure with valve closing. 


Max Manfred von der Heyden, Leipzigerstrasse 119-120, 
Berlin. : 
(December 7, 1921) Exchangeable rubber heel Bruno Groh- 


mann, Kronprinzenplatz 7, Dresden-Lobtau. ; 
(April 12, 1922) Rubber heel. Oskar Freytag, Matthias Wojak 


and Alfons Cerecki, Bottrop. 

(May 31, 1922) Uterine pessary. Gustav Herter, Méhringer- 
strasse 14, Stuttgart. 

(July 13, 1922) Rubber heel. Etablissements Hutchinson, 


Gummiwarenfabrik, Mannheim. 


(January 3, 1921) Demountable felloe for rubber tires. August 
Wittig, Klosterstrasse 45, Diisseldorf. 

(July 15, 1922) Rubber heel. Walter William p aaaes, London; 
represented by Dr. R. Geissler, Berlin S. W. 11 

(May 29, 1922) Piston packing. Heinrich Schmidt, Rodiger- 


strasse 83, Barmen. 


(June 30, 1922) Syringe. Hermann Aberle, Wildbad, Wiurttem- 
berg. 
(July 15, 1922) Rubber band holder, especially for cigar or 


Pforzheim. 
rubber tube, 


Firma Anton Enghofer, 
lrensparent, squirted, seamless pure 
Plaat. 


cigarette cases. 
(July 1, 1922) 


Gummiwarenfabrik Carl 


(July 1, 1922) Transparent, seamless nipple Gummiwaren- 
fabrik Carl Plaat, Koln-Nippes. 

(June 13, 1922) Injection syringe. Oskar Pokorny, Vienna; 
represented hy G. Dedrevx and A. Weickmann, Munich, 
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823,54 Rubber sole with leather tip. Christoph Hansen, 
len lf Fiensburg 
823,838 1 Exchangeable heel of rubber and iron. Ewald 
l Zz ser Rheinlanc, 
823,928 (May 13, 1921) Tube with wire inlay, especially for breathing 
apparatus Hanseatische Apparatebau-Ges., formerly L. von 
Bremen & Co, 1 b. H., Kiel. 
823,929 (May 14, 1 Packing ring with metal insert. Firma Fried- 
rich Goetze, Burscheid, near Cologne. 
824 ) 6, 1 Sanitary binder. Rosa Kunze, née Kessler, and 
Schitzenstrasse 41, Berlin-Steglitz. 
824,081 Metal band for solid tire, The Dunlop Rubber 
ted, London; represented by R. H. Korn, Berlin 
824,105 June 23, 1922) Inhaler. Max Lehmann, Hardenbergstrasse 47, 
' 
Le 
824.114 (June 1 ) ing ring for solid tires. Auto-Rader- und 
Felg : c i Ronneburg, S.-A. 
824,115 (J 1922 ng for solid tires. Aute-Rader- und 
l I Ronneburg, S.-A. 
824,116 (Jur 1922 arrying ig for solid tires. AutoRader- und 
Felgentab: Max Hering, Ronneburg, S.-A. 
824,242 M Rubber tube for tires. Harry Cohen, Koblenz- 
I 
824,266 (J a ) Protective tire for pneumatics. Maurice Besson 
: I and N Bordeaux; represented by Charlotte 
Osnat 1, Charlottenburg. 
$24,412 July 1 R er sucker for artificial teeth, Hans Pfeuf- 
fer, He el 
824,451 J 2 Air tube for tires, composed of cells. Alfred 
M r alderstrasse 23, Berlin-Schoneberg, and Josef 
Hanfthaler, Steinmetzstrasse 26a, Berlin. 
24,7 Tune 27, 1 Bicycle tire protector of rubber with fabric 
nserts on both sides. Gottfried Steven, Gustav-Freytagstrasse 
Dresden-Blase z 
824,709 July 1 y Nail catcher for rubber tires. Paul Winkler, 
Kx nbergerstrasse 44, Frankfort-on-the-Main—Rédelheim. 
$24,737 (August 14, 19 Nail catcher for pneumatic tires. Albert 
yb ~~ 
824,838 August 7, 192 Self-acting closing for tubes for pneumatic 
$ es. Gottfried Steven, Gustav-Freytagstrasse 
Dres ‘ 
825,2 Tuly Inhaling apparatus. Maria Riischkamp, née 
{ rolit 4, Cologne 
825,410 J er mat for operation chairs, Gartner & 
( } rtn 
§ 1 (A ge: Bill fol f wahorod material without seam 
Leipziger Gumm i W aren-Fabrik A.-G., formerly Julius Marx, 
Heit ( Le 9 
825,753 Jur } Pessary Leonhard Rossmaier, Annaplatz 10, 
Ms 
825,766 ] Pessar Elfriede Weiland, née Ruhland, Gei- 
¢ 4,H r 
825,7 ] Sanitary belt Gumn ren-Fabrik M. Stein- 
$25,783 August Pess Dr. Carl Heinr Kaeser, Nym- 
' 9 , ae 3 Munich 
Trade Marks 
The United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 
Ur ler the rules of th United ates Patent Office, trade mache segisteres 
under the ct I ruary 20, 190 >, are, in ge fanciful and arbitrary 
marks, while those registered under the Act of "M: rch 19, 1920, Section 1 
b), are non-techr , that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographi- 
cal m r or mer rnat I ¢ registered under the latter act, trade 
marks st ha t | mn one year Marks registered 
r this t g he fo a > when registered, any 
Opposition t ng the forn f an application for cancellation, 


Granted September 5, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 


f hall 


r a bulldog with the Capitol in the 
ns, irking and sounding toys, ete. 





tic tires. A. Grant, age Alta, Can 


158,446 Seat Pack tHe ENp or Tire Trovs_e—puncture-healing composi- 
nf | a 
58,458 Brive Dart—golf balls. Holmac, Inc., New York, N. Y 


158,480 Lockatom1x—corsets, hose supporters, abdominal pF brassieres, 
et A. H. Leckwood Hartf rd, Conn, 

158,499 Hypo-Units—syringes. H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

158,501 Mastrer—r er les and heels. The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
( , Pass N T 

158,502 Moresnu—rubber-soled shoes. Walter H. More Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y 

158,546 1. C. W. Herronrce, Marove Dépostz, arranged on conventional- 
ized sunburst with superim posed rectangle bearing the word 


1ce—chemicals and paints, including lithopone. Ste. 
es Industries Chimiques Wilsele, Wilsele-lez-Louvain, 





Renewals 


22,224 CoLumsia—wringers. Registered December 20, 1892. The Ameri- 
can Wringer Co., Providence, R. I., and New York and 
Auburn, N..Y. Renewed December 30, 192 


22,225 Daisy—wringers. Registered December 20, 1892. The American 
Wringer Co., Providence, R. I., and New York and Auburn, 
N. Y. Renewed December 20, ‘1922. 

22,226 Hovusenotp—wringers. Registered December 20, 1892. The 
American Wringer Co., Providence, R. I., and New York and 
Auburn, N. Y. Renewed December 20, 1922. 


Granted September 12, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 


158,647 Tue Spinx—golf balls. The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

158,653 CuecKer—houncing balls. The Eagle Rubber Co., Ashland, O., 
and New York, N. Y. 

158,681 Awnti-PuNcTURE and representation of three tires with nails stick- 
ing out of them—tire-sealing compound. A. E. Gaylord, New 
York, N. Y. 

158,730 Lapy Jane and representation of child dressed in woman's hat, 
dress, and handbag—children’s shoes of rubber and other mate- 
rials. F. Levy Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

158,731 Levy & Wertss SHoe Co. arranged around the inner part of a 
circle and in turn surrounding the words THe Ricut IpEa 
House and Trape Mark, the letter I being represented by the 
drawing of an eye surrounded by the rays of a sunburst— 
shoes of rubber and other materials. Levy & Weiss Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

158,761 NBBC arranged as monogram in center of representation of a 
button above an ornamental base bearing the words Non- 
BreEaAKARLE Button Corp.—nonbreakable rubber buttons. Non- 
Breakable Button Corporation of America, Milwaukee, Wis. 

158,768 Tento—shoes of leather, fubber, and fabric, and combinations. 
G. E. Peirce, doing business as Thcemas F. Peirce & Son, 
Providence, R. I. 


158,774 Easy Foor—boots, shoes, and slippers of leather, rubber, ete.” 


Thomas G. Plant Co., Boston, Mass. 

158,795 “GumsBo’’—waterproof ~~ Rubberized Sheeting & Specialty 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

158,796 “Wyccon qunitary belts. Rubberized Sheeting & Specialty 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

158,800 Sees on representation of a signboard surrounded by a group 

of toads—boots and shoes of leather, rubber, fabric, and combi- 

nations. P. A. Savi, Boston, Mass. 

158,814 Lynn Maro and representation of a young woman in old-fashioned 
costume—rubbers. Smith Shoe Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass. 

158,860 Save-Stox—garters. R. M. Whitman, New Bedford, Mass. 


Renewals 


22,108 Pyramip—articles of seen ny rubber, including mats and mat- 
ting. Recistered December 6, 1892 Ne w York Belting and 
Packing Co., Ltd., New York, N. Y.: New York Belting & 
Packing Co., a New York Corporatio m, assignee. Renewed 
December 6, 1922 


Granted September 19, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 


158,953 Srar—electric massage devices, violet-ray apparatus, etc. The 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Torringten, Conn. 

58,964 Racer—tennis sheen. I. Goldberg & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

58,989 Two 13 One and REvERSIBLE on the palm and thumb, respectively, 
of the representation of a gl 19 a gloves. Improved Re- 
versible Glove Co., Inc., New York, : 

159,012 Lacrosse Rupper ni Co., Prorndg Wis., between two con- 
centric circles, the inner one containing a star—rubber boots 
and shoes. La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

159,017 Apapto—shoes of leather, rubber, fabric, and i? ns. Louis 
A. Leopold, trading as Lane Bryant, New York, N. Y. 

159,083 Santatucta above a diamond containing the words Ever-WeEar 
Hert—S. Santalucia, Waterbury, Conn. 

159,101 Parapise Frurt—chewing gum. Short & Son Co., Reading, Pa. 

159,120 Hicxory—elastic webbing and shirred elastic ribbcn. A. Stein 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 

159,121 Hicxory—sanitary aprons and belts. A. Stein & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


159,153 Buvoyvanr—rubber heels. L. G. White Shoe Co., Bridgewater, 
Mass. 


Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 


159,163 Armstronc’s—rubber heels. Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

159,169 No-Wet—children’s rubber pants. S. Blechman & Sons, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

159,178 Drzato—douche syringes. Dilator Syringe Corpcration, New 

fork, N. Y. 

159,212 Time SAVER on dial of conventional representation of a clock— 
compound for patching tubes and rubber goods. P. A. 
Porteous, Cleveland, 

159,241 “Justrite”—druggists’ sundries. Western Bottle Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Granted September 26, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 

150,345 Ecno within an oval—fountain and stylographic ane Eggens- 
Hambler Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and New York, N. Y. 

159,437 Bencn & Bar—rubber or rubber composition erasers. J. Meyers 
Stationery & Printing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

159,598 PK’*—sugar-coated chewing gum. Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

159,599 PK’* combined with Browalotype. ~ = “eet coated chewing 
gum. Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago, 


Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
159,611 Dunsar—inner tubes and cord and fabric tires. The Columbia 
Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O. 


159,612 Supertor—tires, including casing and inner tube. Cord Tire 
orporation, Chester, W. Va 
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159,618 Epison—tires. Edison Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Chicago, Til. New Zealand 
159,620 DovsLte Miteace—tires. The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
159,622 GuM-Ze—gasket-sealing composition. Gum-Ze Manufacturing Co., Published August 10, 1922 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
159,623 Harpwear—pneumatic tires. Hardwear Tire Corporation, Ruther- 18,304 SPreCcKELS-SavaGe—tires and tubes. The Spreckels Savage Tire 
ford, N. J. Co., 2301 Main street, San Diego, Calif., U. S. A. 
159,647 Minute Menp in white letters against a black background within a 18,306 Savace—tires and tubes. The Spreckels Savage Tire Co., 2301 
rectangle—repair kits for inner tubes. Taylor-Williams Co., Main street, San Diego, Calif., U. S. A. 
Columbus, O. a 
Published August 24, 1922 
———. 18,934 Sanos—rubber and gvtta percha goods not included in other 
“ classes than Class No, 40. J. C, Burbery, Hataitai, Wel- 
The Dominion of Canada lington, N. Z. 
- 18,936 Sanos—druggists’ sundries, and all goods included in Class No. 
Registered a 2. & me share. Hataitai, Wellington, N. Z. 
c oan : . ~ ’ 18,956 IMPERVIO—w aterproofing compound for textile and leather goods. 
31,75 oor hae elastic. The Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, F, G. Blake trading as The Sheffield Manufacturing Co., 93 
55 5S M a ik el The Hamil C re Ltd Lewis street, Invercargill, N. Z. 
31,755 ae elastic, ne Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 18,969 Macna—tubber plates, pads, and pieces for attachment to the 
: : - —_ : 5 soles or heels or boots ~ shoes. Phillips’ Patents, Ltd., 142- 
31,856 LeatHEromp—rubber belts. K. & S. Tire & Rubber Goods, Ltd., 146 Old street, Londen, E. C. 1, Eng 
Toronto, Ont. S- 
31,951 Kasunpa—belting, packing, hose, and buffers. W. H. Robb, _—_—_—_—_—__ 
Syracuse, New York, 
31,952 AguarockK—waterproof clothing. J. Weinberg & Sons, Man- 2 . 
chester, Eng. Designs 
31,953 GossamMac—waterproof clothing. J. Weinberg & Sons, Man- T° _ 
chester, Eng. The United States 
31,995 Representation of a tire bearing the word Gillette, and a polar *e¢ - < 
bear, the forepart cf the body of which extends through Issued* September 5,-1922 
the tire, and beneath which are the words, “A BEaR FoR 
WEarR”’—rubber tires, treads, tubes, and repair parts, Gil- 61,432 Tire. Term 14 years. H. J. Andrus, Akron, O. 
_ R . a Pas an Sones ] > . . on . 
lette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., U. soe , 61,433 Tire. Term 3% years. H. J. Andrus, Akron, O. 
32,000 a gy i loud speakers, etc. The Bristol Co., Water- 61,441 Tire tread. Term 14 years. E. A. Hecht, Mansfield, O. 
ury, nn., 2 ba . ks : 
61,447 Tire tread. Term 7 years. O. Moynihan, Cleveland, O. 
= 61,453 Rubber sole. Term 14 years. D. M. Todd, assignor to Dryden 
Rubber Co.—both of Chicago, Il. 
+ ss rs 61,454 Rubber heel. Term 14 years. D. M. Todd, assignor to Dryden 
The United Kingdom mehhar Ck—hetk: of Cheese. tl ieee . 
> : 99 61,458 Tire tread. Term 14 years. P. Worth, Akron, assignor to The 
Published September 6, 1922 India Tire & Rubber Co., Mogadore—both in’ Ohio. 
426,131 “THEeRMoTETE”—rubber nipples to be used with vacuum flasks for — 9 99 
infants, but sold separately. A. Jerrold-Nathan, 24 New Issued September 12, 1922 
sridge street, London, E.C.4. 61,462 Nonskid tire. Term 14 years. J. N. Carter, Trenton, N. J., 
assignor to Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, Wilmington, Noe 
22 = 
Published September 13, 192 61,473 Rubber sole. Term 14 years. H. T. Mason, assignor to Quabaug 
tubber —hb r tk field ss 
B412,7 Si_vertoN—erain elevator hese, air and vacuum brake hose, 9 > hn hy of Reh Brees, Mass. 
armored hose, and Mieke and sheet packing. India Rubbe 61,474 as = Foamy Term 14 Monti H. T. Mason assignor to Quabaug 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 106 Cannon street, x yer Co.—both of North Brookfield, Mass 
London, E.C.4, and Winchester street, Silvertown. London. 61,488 Rubber heel. Term 14 years. G. W. Watson, Boston, Mass. 
420,710 Jackson’s IMPERvO on representation of a label bearing figure of 
a man standing on_a pile of tires, together with certain de- Issued* September 19, 1922 
scriptive wording—liquid puncture-sealing compoynd for in- * : 
ner tubes. E. Jackson, 603 Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg., 61,49 lire. Term 14 years. W. D. Varnal, Akron, O., assignor to 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A.; address in United Kingdom, care Ray Puncture Procf Tire Co., Chicago, Ill 
of Abel & Imray, 30 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2 
426,186 Pneumette—foot-arch supports, surgical bandages, and_ trusses. 
A. Klotz, 76 Lindwurmstrasse, Munich, Germany; address in * Ws | ea 
be : ; ‘ | Sos ~ 
United Kingdom, care of Hans & Danielsson, 321, St. John 5 * hp t aX ee ae 
street, Lon E.C.1 bb]  S2o< 
427,419 GarTLETTE—ga suspenders. F. M. Murdoch, 57 St. 3 : i? | —— 4 
Paul's Squ igham A 
61,462 61,447 61,493 
Published September 20, 1922 ZS 
423,843 Foreshortened view of man sitting down, feet extended in front, « Mili ele Rigs > 
soles outermost—rubber soles, heels, tips and pads for boots 7 te ag > 
and shoes Berson-Kautschuk-Gesellschaft mit Beschrankter ba ap 
Haftur Zieglergasse 6, Vienna VII, Austria; address in 4 . 
United Kingdom, care of G. F. Redfern & Co., 15 South Lei? = . 
street, Finsbury, London, E.C.2. 61,432 61,433 61,441 61,458 61,498 
424,337. Meenoman—rubber catamenial appliances. W. A. Bowen, 22 
harles Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. : : 
B427,306 Mersey within obliquely placed square—plimsolls. The New Liv- 61,498 Tire Term 14 ye = i . S Fit * M ~ce, > se ae etle. 
erpool Rubber Co., Limited, 292 Vauxhall Road, Liverpool. MI _— a . sk Rubber Co., Caicopee Pails, 
427,524 Sac.—tires. E. B. Killen, 27 Queen Victoria street, London, 7 
a E.C.4. Issued* September 26, 1922 
B427,526 Representation of a label having a conventional border bearing : Sones ae ; = 
the words Katz Brotrners, Lrp., Penance, and within the 61,519 Rubber heel. Term 14 years. J. C. Krieg and. F. Fishbaugh, 
border the figure of a cat—rubber tapping to Is, etc. Katz Newark, O. 
Brothers, Ltd., 49 Lime street, London, E.C.3; Penang and — 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. *Under Rule No, 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
that issue bear date as of the 


425,664 


427,448 


Published September 27, 1922 


included in Class No, 40. 
Malleable Ircnworks, 


Blakeys’ Boot Pro- 


Inca—all goods 
Modder Place, Arm- 


tectors, Ltd., Armley 
ley, Leeds. 
Em press—tobacco 
Delacour Brothers, 
burn, Middlesex. 
Representation of two boys playing leapfrog—goods made from 
asbestos or in which asbestos predominates, included in Class 
No. 50, namely, millboard, yarn, rope, cloth, vackings, joint- 
ings, etc. Sinclair & Guest, 28-30 Lime street, London, E.C. 3. 
Stranpex—all goods included in Class No. 39. Lewis’s, Ltd., 40 
Ranelagh street, Liverpool; 106-122 Market street, Manchester; 
and 32 Bull street, Birmingham 
STaANDEx—all goods included in Class No. 40. Lewis’s, 
Ranelagh street, Liverpool; 106-122 Market street, 
ter; and 32 Bull street, Birmingham. 


in Class No. 50. 
Road, West Kil- 


cigarette holders 


pipes and 
Salusbury 


Limited, 107 


Ltd., 40 
Manches- 


weekly on 


Thursday, and the patents of 


fourth Tuesday thereafter. 


THE 
novelty 
stores, 


The Dominion of Canada 


Registered 
Rubber suspender stud or butten. R. S. Smart, Ottawa, Ont. 
Football. R. S. Smart, Ottawa, Ont. 
FURE GUM RUBBER POWDER-PUFF CASE IS THE LATEST 


in rubber displayed by the Woolworth five-and-ten-cent 


New York, N. Y. 
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Stevenson Plan for Rubber Control Adopted 
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( me having declined to cooperat in 
trolling | ition output of crude rubbei 
ial Office Rubber Committee last J un 

vas issued under the chairmanship of Sir 


[he proposals there made have been officially 


nitted to the legislatures of Ceylon, the 

States, and the Straits Settlements for action 

itior the plan in their respective territories. 
hat the plan will be operative November 1. 

t mittee was guided by consideration of 


of 


1) Excessive and increasing production 
e fa e of the producers to make voluntary 
t onsequent continuation of the depres- 
(b) The general demand by the 
er industry, both in London and Malaya, for 
pendent of the Netherlands Government 
nmittee have had before them the latest 


the world’s production and absorption 


together with figures of existing stocks. 

the world’s absorption of rubber for 1922 
at than the committee’s previous figure of 
decided to base their recommendations on that 


might err on the safe side. 
Standard Production 


} 


standard production the a¢ 
November 1, 


with 


tual output 
1919, 
rules 


luring the twelve months 


/20—amplified in accordance certain 


lieu of existing export duties a min- 


to be levied on that percentage of standard 


illowed to be exported under the scheme at 








duty, the committee recommend that this 
it the lowest possible rate, not to exceed one 
If a producer desires to export a quantity 
ved to be exported at the minimum rate of 
illed upon to pay an export duty on his total 
1 of twelve months on the following scale: 
Duty Per 

Pound Over 
All, in Pence 

f stan ct 4 

eding 85 per cent ; 

€ g per cent ? 
the scheme the percentage exportable at 
» be 60. When the rubber situation improves 
ing an increased percentage of standard 
exported at the minimum rate of duty the 
bstituted in its appropriate place in the scale 
e perce of standard production will be 
e of standard quality smoked sheet in the 
( s proposed that when the average price 
iring three consecutive months has been main- 
than 15 pence per pound, London landed 
ge of production which may be exported at 
shall be raised automatically by 5 for the 
ter In the event of the average price being 


less than 18 pence per pound, London landed 
the per- 
the next ensuing 


whole of three consecutive months, 


10 for 


standard production should prove too high, 


the committee recommends that if during the second quarter 
after initiation of the scheme, or in any subsequent period of 
three months, the price of rubber as defined has not averaged 
at least 15 pence per pound, the standard production that may 


be exported at the minimum duty shall be reduced to 55 per cent, 
5 per at 


months until that average price is secured. Once the percentage 


and so on by reductions of cent the end of each three 


has been lowered it will not be increased except on the basis of 


i price of 15 pence as aforementioned. 


Application of Plan 
The application of the plan in their several territories will rest 
] There 


committe¢ 


with the local governments concerned. will, however, 


the of 
the operation of the plan in Ceylon, Malaya and oth 


instituted in London an advisory for purpose 


coordinating 
territories involved: the committee to consist of official and non- 
members whose 


all 


It is also proposed that the local governments in the plant- 


official duty it will be to advise the Secretary of 


State on matters connected with the carrying out of the new 


policy 
ng 


areas shall set up committees on which there shall be repre- 


sentatives of the industry to deal with cases for special considera- 
tion in regard to local application of the scheme. 


\ppended to the report of the committee is a series of rules for 


the guidance of committees in the application of the plan of 
regulation. 
British Malaya Rubber Exports 
Wficial cablegram from Singapore states that 45,332,100 pounds 
tons) of rubber were exported from British Malayan ports in the 





ith of September, against 21,316 tons in August, and 21,964 tons in July. 
Cranshipments amounted to 4,141,700 pounds (?,849 tons), and imports from 








foreign countries amounted to 6,659,700 pounds (2,973 tons). 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 
January 1 to January 1 to 
August 31, 1922 September 14, 1922 
— — A \ Port 
Singapore Malacca Penang Swettenham Totals 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
To United Kingdom. 3,154,300 8,096,106 3,209,900 11,207,562 
The Continent 16,204,400 1,969,500 3,166,300 588,313 
lapan «e 21,405,500 526,400 100,800 . 
United States . 197,208,000 23,816,300 22,766,900 3,934,30¢ 
British Posses 
sions ‘ é of ou, eae 628,925 4,816,225 
Other countries 295,800 299,000 





. 242,367,700 34,408,300 29,334,700 16,359,109 


322,469,809 


Totals 


Amsterdam Rubber Market 


JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report under date of October 6, 


The advance continued to proceed without interruption and with increasing 


1 
%k a share in the business as at 





activity roducers last somewhat more 
satisfactory prices could be obtained for parcels on the spot as well as for 
future deliveries during even the whole of next year. The turnover com- 
prised various qualities spot, c. i. f. and f. o. b. east positions, and in the 
terminal market practically only deliveries during the current year. 


At last sellers predominated and the close is easy at about 1 cent below the 





highest prices of the week, as ows: 
Hevea crépe, Fl. 45 Sheets, Fl, 46 spot. 
Hevea crépe, Fl. 46 Sheets. Fl. 464 October to December. 
Hevea crépe, Fl. 47 Sheets, Fl. 47 January to March. 
Hevea crépe, Fl. 48 Sheets, Fl. 49 April to June 
\ TELEPHONE CABLE, SAID TO BE ONE CF THE LONGEST IN THE 


world, now connects England with Holland, and was inaugurated 
August 15. 
miles in length, this cable consists of four cores each of 160 pounds 


for public use on Approximately eighty nautical 


copper per nautical mile, insulated with “modified” gutta percha 
weighing 150 pounds per nautical mile. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Market Fluctuations—Average Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 


HE outstanding feature of the market for crude rubber in the tons annually. Latest figures place the figure for 1923 at 330,000 
past month was the consistent rise in price on all grades of tons. 






































crude rubber due to acceptance by the British Colonial Office : : 2 , : 
Regarding production, a full estimate would be 240,000 tons for 


1923, apportioned as follows: British, 151,000; Dutch, 64,000; 
others, 25,000 tons. The increase or decrease of this quantity by 


yf the recommendations for restriction of plantation rubber pro- 
n the British-controlled rubber areas of the Far East 
f the Colonial Office Rubber Committee, 


duction 
embodied in the report ¢ 
presided over by Sir James Stevenson, which has been considering 


per cent for every rise or fall of 3 pence from the mean of 15 
representations by the Rubber Growers’ Association in reference to pence is equal to 12,600 tons. A price of 3 shillings will therefore 
‘ . Gon al utput £ dabtes produce 252,000 tons from British-owned plantations. 
restriction oft oO ut o ber. 

The committee estimates the world’s consumption at 300,000 Taking the present world’s stock into consideration, 1923 con- 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot quotations per pound, for one year, one month ago, and October 25, the current date: 


November 1, October 2, October 25, November 1, October 2, October 25, 
1921 1922 1922 1921 1922 1922 
Plantation Hevea CAUCHO 
CREPE Upper caucho ball...... 114 @ 13% @.13% 18 @ 
7 , - aim i aaa. ah ith aa Upper caucho ball*..... a *.184@ *.21“%@ 
RN TN eee $0.16%4@.16% $0.15%@.15% $0.224%@ Lower caucho ball...... 10%@ 11%@.12 17 a 
Off latex coeee 16 @ 14% @ 224% @ c ay P 
Amber No. 1 ane fe 16 @ 15 @ .22%@ _— ; 
Amber No. 2 poccee ae JO 144@ .22%@ Manicobas 
Amber No. 3 <<? 144@ 144@ 22 @ Ceara negro heads...... 7.10 @ 0s @ t.15 @ 
Brown, thick, thin, clean .154@ 14 @ 22 @ Ceara scrap each Ss 1 05 a +.09 L 
Brown, specky . 14%G@ 134@ .21%@ Manicoba 30%, guaranty 7.10 @ .07 G@ 7.06 @ 
Brown, rolled..... .. IKE 124%@ .214%@ Mangabeira, thin sheet.. 7.12 @ 12 @ 7.15 @ 
SHEET Centrals 
Smoked, ribbed ° 164%@ 15% @.15¥% 22% @ Central scrap.... - O08 @.11 10 @.12 144%@ 
Smoked, plain. . g @ ¢ Central scrap and strip.. .07 @.09 08 @.09 14 @ 
Unsmoked ; a @ : ., & Central wet sheet...... 04 @ .06 @.08 .04 @.06 
RUBBER LATEX a @ gal, 1.25 a COCHROD GOURD. ccc cseee 08 @.11 10 @.12 14%@ 
. Esmeralda sausage..... 08 @.11 10 @.12 14%4@ 
> 2 a 
SCRAI b Guayule washed and dried .25 @ 26 @ 26 @ 
Colombo scrap No. | 13 @ 12%@ 17 @ 2 
Colombo scrap N Roos 12 t 10 @.11% 16 @ Africans 
' 7 Penguela, No. 1 BY. % ( 07 @ i 
vas I % , " ao1/or e > 
East In lian Benguela, No. 2, 324%. .09 @ .05% @ 06 @.07 
PONTIANAK Congo prime, black upper a 08 @ ll @.13 
Banjermassit 07 7 07“%@ 08 @ Congo prime, red upper a > a ll @.13 
Pressed block . -7lLLMYG@ 11YW@ 13%@ Kassai, black 0 eee 1 a 12 a 
Sarawak : 0 i 06% @ .07 4 @ : red l 11 a 11 @.13 
South American Gutta Percha 
PARAS (rutta Siak wees 016 @.164% 15 @ 13% @ 
Upriver fine 21%@.21% 18% @.19 2414 @ Red Macassar .......-. 2.75 @ 2.80 @ 2.75 @2.80 
Upriver fine* a *.26 @ *.31 @ Balata 
Upriver medium : 18% @.19 17 @.17% 21%@ ' : 7 # 
Upriver coarse 1 1 134@ 18 @.18% Block, Ciudad Bolivar.. .54 @.55 54% @.55 59 @ 
Upriver weak, fine — + 15 @ @ lombia 45 @.47 .45 1 49 @ 
Islands fine.. oa 20 @.21 16% @.17 2 @ ; Panama ..... 45 @.47 45 @ 48 @ 
Islands fime*...... @ *25 @ *29 @ Surinam sheet ..... 64 @.66 .67 @.68 67 TT) 
Islands mediun 18 @ 15 @.15% @ MED tdiéecnccsese ae. eae 72 @.73 72 1 
Islands coarse 10 @.11 09 @.09% 12%@ — 
Cameta . ; +.10 a .09 @.09% 12%@.13 Chicle 
Cameta* @ *.18%@ *.214@ Colombia ......... @ 19 @.25 19 @.25 
Acre Bolivian fine. . 21% @.22 19 @ 25 @ Honduras . a re ‘ @ 63 @.64 63 @.64 
Acre Bolivian fine* a *26 @ *31 @ Venezuela ..... “ a 65 @ 65 @ 
Beni Boliviat 21 > .22 19% @.19 @ Wee TS. ic 60056 vane a 68 @ 68 @ 
Madeira fine 23% @.24 19% @.20 @ - — : 
Peruvian fine........ 19 @.20 17%4G@ @ : * Washed and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 
Tapajos fine 1914 @.20 18 @ 22 @.22% + Nominal. 
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sumption will be covered without excess. Very much higher 
prices, therefore, seem to be inevitable and estates will not seek 


make forward sales 
Anticipati 


to 


n of this scheme and news of its definite adoption 


have had a marked stimulating influence on the market. The ranges 


1 


of prices for ribbed smoked sheets for the weeks ended September 








Reclaimed Rubber 
The steady advance of crude rubber during the past month, 
due to adoption of a workable plan of production control, has 


been welcomed by reclaimers as indicating increased demand 
and better prices for their products. Neither of these results 


is apparent, as yet, and reclaimers continue to operate their 



























30 and October 7, 14, and 21 were, respectively,. 1476 to 15%; 15% . . , 
Bs e : plants on a moderate fractional capacity. 
to 1674; 1634 to 19.4; and 1934 to 22% cents. ~ “i ges * ay - — 
“ar - ; , The outlook for reclaimed rubber is taking on a distinctly 
Paras and all other sorts firmed up in sympathy with planta- a 4 
. . . brighter aspect, much to the encouragement of the trade. 
tion. Balatas were very firm and in short supply. i? ' —— ; 
vi — 7 . ; as le Prices remain nominal as for several months past. 
Importations of grades during September were 28,288 tons 
compared with 15,088 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for New York Quotations 
September were 27,899 tons compared with 14,653 tons for Sep- October 25, 1922 
tember one year ag [otal importations of all grades for the ‘rices subject to change without notice 
ine months ended September 30 were 205,655 tons as compared STANDARD RECLAIMS 
h 11¢ . » of noneit 1 PE ccenducucetndtebbeebhensdsasecenssaees $0.12 @$0.13 
ith 119,466 tons for th rresponding od last year i 8 ? 
“ 19,4 , eapom period last yea ‘a TE: t¢cees seen 12 @ .13 
Spot and future tations standard plantation and Brazilian EL * aanidcusaddeen code anccuauie ake Wesans 08 @ .10 
, Shoe ... 104%@ .10% 
grades were as Io W By MDs cccccascncdsvccesectacesvoncesess 09 @ .10 
: = : truck .09 @ .10 
PLANTATIONS On RI 2 Spot rst latex crepe 15 43-1536 RUE - gantedeenenotatunscenehesven 13 @ .14 
cents; N De 5 55g cents; Jan.-Mar., 1534-16 cents; Apr.- se : : - 
June, 16-16%4 cents. | er 25. Spot first latex crépe, 223 Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
cents; Nov.-Dec., 22 nts; Jan.-Mar., 23% cents; Apr.-Jun Rubber Prices 
4 p te October 
. . as 1922* 1921 920 
Oo eR 2. Snot ed smoked sheets. 1514-15 rents: Nov 
os & dhar~"nsaghe <7 i=l naga PLANTATIONS 
e e 1¢ 7 . » 
De 514-15 s; Jan.-Mar., 1534-16 cents; Apr.-June, 16- First latex crépe...$0.1534@$0.223%4 $0.15 @$0.17 $0.21 @$0.26 
16! ents O BER 25 Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 22 ents: Smoked sheet, ribbed .15%4%@ .22% 144%@ .17 20 @ .24 
No ec., 22 Jan.-Mar., 23 ents; Apr.-June, 24! PARAS 
Upriver, fine...... A8%@ .24 21 @_ «23 23%@ 26 
cents Upr 2 ) 11! 15 ‘a 16% 
~- , +2 ol 20 @ .24 
On BER 2 Snot. N 1 amber crépe, 15 cents; Nov -De 15% 0 144@ .16 
- . . ) 14 ? 1514 
cent lan.-Ma s. Octoper 25. Spot, No. 1 amber . - 
crepe, 22 t N M 2 ents Ja -Mar., 23 cents. 
Octosper 2. Sy 1 rolled wn crepe, 12% cents; Nov.- 
Me 12 ents; J I 13 cents. Octoper 25. Spot, No — = ' , 
l <—" : . : GUTHRIE & CO., Limited, Singapore, reports, under f September 
I brow pe, 2 ts; Nov.-De 21% cents; Jan-.Mar 14, 1922: 
7 ent Du the past week the rubber market has been active and advancing, 
= report London and *~w York indicating speculative erations sup- 
: . ported lerate trade buying 
S I MEI Np ( H October 2. Spot, up , ; ; 
H Ami , ; . ul The al weekly auctions opened yesterday to a steady market, with manu- 
rl e. 19 ¢ cents priver irse, 13 facturing interests in the f refront. Standard grades were not in particular 
9-10 1.1 request and were withdrawn for private disposal. 
r ! t ( ta I ents ich al » : 
: . ; , F. A. Q. sheet was in strong demand at 2434 cents, an advance of 
13 t Ov 25 Spot { ne, 24 cents: islands on the week. Off quality sheet realized good prices. Pale crépes 
' ee 4 , , 19 to 25 cents, a few special lots fetching 25'4 cents. Palish crépes 
l r 15-16 nts; 1S as coarse, 12/2 about 24 cents. Lower grades were in 
el ( ¢ 1? 2 ¢ il. 17-18 cents Of 857 tons catalogd 462 tons were sold. 
> alues: 
Sterl 
London In Singapore pm 
er Pound 
The market | 7 g advance in realization of the 24%, @ 244 —/ 7% @ —/ 8% 
adoption of the t f output as laid down by the 24%, @ 24% —/7 a / 7% 
. " <s ‘ 25 @ 25% —/ 8 @- 858g 
St ns Committ Spot London prices for ribbed smoked 24 @ 24% pat @—/ 8% 
‘ ‘ the wet ¢ weeks of Oct r from 22% @ 23% —/7 @ —/ 8% 
one — © . : 7 ‘ . % @ 23% 7 a —/ &% 
& te ] me ( responding rise New Crépe | @ 22 6% @ —/ 7% 
es : . Créne 1¢ @ 20% —/ 6% @ —/ 7% 
York market ( < 17 @ 19 6 a 6% 
New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Prices tn Cents Per Povunt 
September, 1922 
- ‘ he ————— _ — 
—— 13 14 «15 16 18 19 20 21 22 28 25 26 27 28 29 30 
Ribbed sn \ 1 14 414 1456 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 1434 14% 14% 14% 15 14% 15 15 15% 
Al € st 
Crépe : S = , - 
Fir tex 1 14 14 14 14 $ 14 4% 14% 14% 14% 14 145 4% 143% 1454 14% 15 15 1553 15 15% 
Of latex 1 13 13% 13% 13% 14 ; 14 14 14 13% 14% 14 14% 14% 14 14% 14% 14% 144% 14% 14% 
No. 1 blanke 1 1 14 14 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14. 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 149% 14% 14% 14% 14% 147 
Me. 2 blanket 1 1354 1354 13% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 13% 13% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 145% 14% 14% 
No. 2 laf . , a" 
oe a : 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 14 14 13% 13% 13% 13% 1 14 13% 13% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 
Th ae ee 1 1 13% 1 13% 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 14 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 
Siete tenee 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 13% 13% 13 12% 12% 13% 13 1314 13 127% 13% 13% 13% 1354 13% 14 
my 114% 11% 11% 118% 12 12% 124% 117% 11% 11% 11% 12 12% 12 12 12 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at N 


Paras and Caucho 





















































Yew York as Stated by Ships’ Manifests 








Totals 7 ; tals 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Pounds Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Pounds 
SerTremBer 14. By “Halarius,” M: ontevideo. Ocrorner 10. By “Cuthbert,” P ara 
VarieUs 2 ncccccecscescsccces 126,284 er eee 126,284 Poel & Kelly, Inc...... ( Trcic eee 51,200 
SEPTEMBER 19. By “Dominic,” Para and Mandos. Octroper 13. By “Lassell,’”’ "Mat andos and Para 
Paul Bertuch. es seen 344 SGP. - “sienes 4,429 Pe Oe Ere 22,400 4,480 Ce ee 38,080 
ae 9 Gi cece ceawen : 111,200 Paul Bertuch......... 52,842 4,870 a 57,712 
cel & Kelly, Inc........ i giabelaee . getiane 410 18,784 General Rubber Co 80,640 6,720 8,960 96,320 
SEPTEMBER 25, By “Bonheur,” Para. Meyer & Brown, Inc 912,320 . 42,008. eis 55,318 
Paul Bertuch ...... BE64O  acesce §©cncecc 11,640 Poel & Kelly, Inc , .. ++ 201,900 8,700 5,000 42,200 277,800 
SepremBer 30. By “Leighton,” Para Octoser 16. By ‘‘Pocone,” Para. 
i ere bs sauna Sebeie ye ere 26,246 eae Se: eee 76,160 re 76,160 
General Rubber Co.......... isteee . 33,600 Poel & ‘Kelly eae 4,400 8,376 2,77 
Meyer & Brown, Inc 19,285 758 59,043 Benatar BH Mev. ccccciccves 3,520 520 ee \<aaons 75,040 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 11,017 11,017 Schafer & Meyer. er $15,680 §300 *§$25,500 
Plantations 
( 18¢ S. me tl ule or se.) 
Pound lot Pounds Totals ~ tals 
SEPTEMBER 18 By “N lam,”’ Rotte n , 13,77( Octorer 14. By ‘‘New —. n 
L Littlejohn wx Ce > Ir 33,600 Inc 156,800 L I 1t nr x C Inc J 67, 200 
eer new 4,02 37 620 | Co., In 756,000 Oct r 16 sy “Clar ir East 
SEPTEMBER 19. By “President ” .. ‘ 92,028 b. Bs ohn & Co., Inc 11,200 11,200 
Meyer & Brown, Inc...... Q| Various ...csccecccce 510,520 8,373,600 Octoser If By “Celtic,” London 
> tie “. By “I eer SEPTEMBER 30 By Eumaeus Far East | General Rubber Co......... 147,840 147,840 
we aeve MBER 23. By apland, onal 1H. A. Astlett & C een: 280,000 | Ocroser 17. By “Jalapa,” Far East 
BENS scvcccovcossesssces , <,0V! Continental Rubber Co. of | Continental Rubber Co. of 
SerremsBber 23. By “Vennonia,” London New Re Be 6 600 Ree 190,400 
Bai ~ Rubber & Trading C dn General Rubber Co iano 524,140 General Rubber Co........ 887,361 
dh nhsan eee esees 135,000 ih 2 Johnstone & ¢ Inc L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 1,433,600 
I I ‘ittlejohn & Co., Inc. 100,800 |L. Littlej john & C ‘Tne 2 | F on a & Co., Inc.... 13,040 
Meyer & Brown, Inc 112,00 , | Meyer & Brown, Inc Saad Ct T. Wilson Co., Inc 140,000 2,864,400 
VOEIOUS cocecsces ee 57 ,201 405,000} H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 1 On BER 18. By “Kosmo,” Far East 
SEPTEMBER 24 “Baltic,” Liverpool Poel & Kelly, Inc...... Hood Rubber <a 0« $22,4( 
WEED coccaeases OEE PO 0 3 Schafer & Meyer.... J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc 36,960 
SEPTEMBER 25. By “Empress of Asia,” Singa-| Fred Stern & Co., Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 89,600 148,960 
pore. % Fred Stern & Co . 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc __ 26,880 **26,880| Chi irles T. Wilson coi 91 08 Africans 
SEPTEMBER 27. By President Van Buren,”’| Various ......,.... $1,489,660 : : 
London. F FERS scconcs imaenees 2,068,619 8,413,920 SepTeMBER 22. By “Scythia,” Liverpool. 
Various i ats i re 59,400 59,400 SEPTEMBER 30. By “Apus,” Far East. Fred Stern & Co., Inc 11,263 11,263 
SEPTEMBER 27. By “M aneric,” Far East Charles T. Wilson Co., +201,600 “ SEPTEMBER 22. By “Olymp Liverpool. 
Baird Rubber & Trading C VERIORE avcscesscecsses _ 549,526 — 751,126} Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
ne. prerpiadiactim : oes 22,400 Octoser 1. By “€ New Castle,” Far East.| Inc. ........ . eee 11,20( 11,200 
Continental Rubber Co. of L. Littlejohn & Co., . 560,000 } 
New ee a Poel & Kelly, ND 6s yas 137,600 Pontiansk 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... Fred Stern & Co., Inc...... 17,920 ; ‘ 
Schafer & Meyer..... : Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 89,600 SEPTEMBER 15. By “Bowes Ca Singapore 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc..... 22 | Various .......... von 245,720 1, ary 840} L. Littlejohn & Co., Rats 23,000 
Charles T. Wilson Co. Inc 67,200 783,900| _ Octroser 1. By “City of Shanghai,” Far Ea SEPTEMBER 28. By “‘Idomeneus 
SEPTEMBER 28. By “Rangoon Maru,” Far East. Continental Rubber Co of Various tate eees :* 72,000 
General Rubber Co.... ‘ 564,480 SFO BO Rivcescncicvcn ns 11,200 SeptemBer 29. By “Cyclops 
L. Littlejohn & Co., . 56,000 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 392,000 | L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 11,200 631,680] Fred Stern & Co., Inc 22,400 | Various Recess 19,600 42,000 
SerpreMBer 28. By “Idomeneus Far East | Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 44.800 | Sepremper 30. By “Eumaeus,” Singapore 
H. A. Astlett & Co..... 44,260 aTiOUS ...... abbee-couue 612 ) 1,082,700| L. Littl in & Co., Inc 3,000 
Centinental Rubber Co. of pee O« T¢ BER 1. By sent Js in,” Singapore WMGNOD. oc cencvatcassounses 300 3,300 
oe re a 22,400 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., a “6.000 C Siak 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 700,080 Inc. «+-+-0e: a Sea ted 90,0 yutta Sia 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... OcToBeR 4, i Far East z . a ' 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc H. A Astlett & ¢ , ; 380,80 Oct 4 By “Keelung,” Singapore, 
H. M , b . 4 - s 
Poel & Kelly, Inc......... Continental Rubber Co. of L. Litt n & Co., Inc... 56,000 56,000 
. - Nev - 1,2 
Fred stern & Co., : | Pectin Rubber Co 477,1 > 
on arles T. Wilson Co., Inc BLY. a 1.588.260! H 7 t et coeee £77,120 Gutta Percha 
rious a we 585 a Anobder Onweeee oe a , aia 4 7 an 
Surrensen 29. By “City of Dunkir rk,” Far East I. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc 184,800 _ SEPTEMBER 28 3y “‘Idomeneus,” Batavia. 
Hood Rubber Co.. ‘ | H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. 349,440 Various oeceeee oes 7,000 27,000 
.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... ; 129'280 | Poel & Kelly, Inc.......... 209 280 SerremsBer 30. By “Eumaeus,” Singapore. 
Poel & Kelly, Inc. ae a et 56,000 Schafer & Meyer 56,000 mae L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. 1,000 1,000 
Charles T. Wilson C Inc 207,200 5 if harles T. Wilson Co., Inc 68,800 2,150,740 
Various ...... Acrspaboess 206,050 972,360) | Ocroser 5. By “Suveric,” Colombo ine Balata 
SEPTEMBER 29. Cycleps Far East. Pau Sertuch ,, 22,400. 22.401 : . . 
H. A. Astlett & a 392.000 | Octoser 9. By “Barbadiar Far_ East _SepTeMBER 14. By “Garfield,” Barcelona. 
Baird Rubber & Tr ng ( | Hood Rubber Co.......... 178,475 __| Various ....... o 1,800 1,800 
,  eyrr arate 145.600 H. Muehlstein & Co., . Lon 000 234,475 SEPTEMBER 16 By “William Tupper,” French 
General Rubber Co ‘ 962,500 }_ Octoper 10. By “Westerdy ‘ on. : se as Guiana, 
I & Co., Inc. 22.400 | L. Littlejohn & ».. Inc 22 ~ 22,400 | Middleton & Co., Ltd ‘ 29,742 29,742 
iw Rn my Co “4 . = . £101,100 Octoner 12. By “Vert ag SEPTEMBER 29. By “Surinam,” Paramaribo, 
1. T. Tohnstone & Co., Inc.. 88.990 General Rubber ¢ Middl n& ( Ltd 403 
:. Littlejohn & C I 1,480,800 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. 1,205,120| Various .. =e oe 1,997 2,400 
Meyer & Brown, In 627.432 | OctTosBer 12 By “Elveric,” Colomt OctTorerR 1 By “Cuthbert,”’ Manaos. 
H. Muehlstein & C 571,200 | Hood Rubber € $45,800 45,800 | H Astlett 22.400 22.400 
H. Muehlstein & C Ir 56.000 | oO ER 14 ty “Ninian,” Far East Octopser 14 By “Matura sriti ish Guiana 
ey Ps ss : t er 11,636 536° Middleton & ( td 10,920 10,920 
Poel & Kelly EMC. cccsece 26,460 I Littlejol & ( I 111 é 111,€ S 92 
Cameta ‘Fine i liun $Washed and dried in Brazil. “Includes 9,5 Ibs. of Cameta. **Arrived at ictoria, B. ¢ tArrived at Boston, 
+Arrive i San Francisec¢ 
ci sion : ci meena T *. m Ep ree 99 
United States Crude and W: aste ‘Rubber Importe for 1922 » (By io eery 
Manicoba T 
und Matt Mis ' 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals G l Gross 1922 1921 Balat cellaneous Waste 
-- ole 61 1.867 14,177 42 ( 85 
Ta , ns $ ) ] 16 oes a4 i hs ~3 — 
Februar 7.270 1,347 3 14 ; 41 8,973 8,641 28 448 6 
March 7,711 451 32¢ 3 154 57 8,7 14,416 17 479 61 
Ae 1 3.910 462 5 2 65 14,444 17.269 8 122 eves 
a 19°45 1,072 3 ae 62 0,622 10,732 15 855 117 
June 14.851 861 14 3 21 15.750 13,477 12 526 23 
July 1. 24,863 575 102 2 3 25.245 11,692 50 541 45 
degli alanine aaa 1,175 119 8 1,764 13,974 33 “— $8 
September renideawerteseh “Gaaee 342 47 ° 8,288 15,088 8 3 st 
tals, 9 months, 1922.tons 196,925 7 201 1,078 48 281 122 205,655 253 3,800 72 
Totals, 9 months, 1922.tons > 772 75 5 3 119,466 335 1,513 1,728 
Totals, months, 1921 772 75 S ’ 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 


Leather Water- 
Cloth proofed 
Canvas Shoes r and 
with Soles Arti- Auto Cloth 
Boots Shoes Rubber Soles and ficial and Auto 
elting A —- - = —_———. Heels Leather Topping 
alue Value Value Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value lue Value Value 











I $ 20¢ i 
$274 7 $17 $2,347 $250 
é g 6.956 $9,035 2.619 $1,897 $820 1,339 
4,371 iv: Ber rTs weer tT ST 
$1 3 758 572 ig $4¢ 6f 7 50,681 137 
240 SE ek cake Meee) ee aoe eee vee . 
14 S77 45 109 37 . 
$18 2 8 8 4 6,152 7 58 16,777 
! 
4 > 632 61¢ 707 1,213 
$1 6 17,28 12,143 6,621 3,973 14 2,153 1,586 
1 ‘ 34 
l 2 468 698 R61 
9R 665 397 sg 334 1.631 18¢ 510 
665 97 2.772 3. 9¢ 3,18 26 309 
f _ : 473 
4 > 14,498 4.77 50.595 2.339 3.87 10,883 6.510 ».437 7.939 1,921 16,143 








$26.140 $20.167 $6.552 $98.704 5,865 $10,311 50,332 $39,137 19,635 $14,728 $4,451 $88,837 $38,83 





| $21¢ $ $4 39 $2,793 11 $27 12 $17 $43 
One 4.965 11 4.171 $5,377 238 815 2,047 2,241 102 187 $232 22,490 
« 3 1 116 $ 7¢ 4 156 1,038 
\ t 7 464 708 768 1,420 2.207 2 x sc 192 
s 271 240 4,752 5,048 > weteek  -senwier 
318 abl ; Ce aswuss aneae 
66 r 336 362 642 75 
| 1.036 i4 24 5 1,386 1.033 12 432 g 
19 385 $33 644 = 
5 418 ] O8 183 OR9 1.40¢€ 45 S 
. g 78 2 4 ; 1,302 ; 
6,898 | 8 05 108 $3 148 208 292 40,291 9,503 18,457 2,741 3,895 





) 
: o 2.739 5,597 2,840 4,284 610 3 18 18 
70 . 2 2 532 76 45 265 
Ng P ; 13 
ao 14 6,093 612 42 300 
$5 1,561 78 383 
, Q4 x : 1,624 : .  e8ees 
( . Q 6.828 6.57 24 72 ] 2 1.048 102,784 14,552 5,692 3,426 
T) Re 1,7 3° S46 500 534 

















I . ‘ e g ¢ ¢ 768 es ¢ 5 087 41 2 $11.728 69.542 $134.064 $3 7 $27.370 $37. 284 
S TH AMER A 
A t $ g $4,487 $581 2 $22 76 $26,311 $4,53¢ $3.55 $3,282 
B $7 
B g ¢ 2 8 141 258 7 1,768 3,029 
( . ahr 4 194 04 264 ° 6,244 214 
‘ | 4 R¢ 747 R&I 1.368 1.143 1,101 
| ~ 7 2 R5 522 696 1 349 
Br « G 68 3O1 470 
D ( 4 S¢ 120 ee 
I ¢ 1 339 78 
: ‘ e 215 73 "91 | 440 498 
\; 657 f 730 167 495 
S Aw 15.578 $14.078 6.66 £19 159 $1,05 64 $28¢ 8,765 $31,707 $9,224 $15,564 $9,716 
(icra A 
Philipy I $2.4 $4,14 $137 214 $551 615 $2,309 $845 $3,430 
4 4 » ont £17 RR9 20,952 7,173 
BR h O 9 I >. ATLL ET LT LL nr LT 
Fr ho am) é 760 f 
New Ze " sa 2 792 2 260 1,360 
Other O $12 264 485 ° 
$7754 $1 1s ¢5 61 1,006 $3,584 r¢ $120 61,092 $53,824 $2.309 $22,057 $11,963 
ASIA 
A cle we ees . ves s 
Rr . I Q ¢ ¢ 4 $4.079 $14 $85 
‘ 60 74 
tr Settle 1 82 
(cy Q°7 o4 12 $49 5 9R4 $5,042 24 38 2.782 
( 695 
nd M 42 78 75 33 41 





. 11.5 706 7,458 19,594 12,701 10,527 24 24 aa0e- 8=—ss wb aon 
Palestine 1s 
nat 240 231 49¢ i 


$2.531 $1,379 $13,079 $1,106 7.473 $19,675 18.772 $15,738 3,276 $4,603 $347 $21,044 $1,809 
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United 


Water- 


proofed 


Clothing 
Value 


$3,692 
$10,467 
30 
$10,497 





Pneumatic C 


asings 


Automobile 





ee 


















oun 
Number Value Value 
SESS owecce 
7,805 
406 33,283 $509 
241 4,941 341 
1,991 24,937 39 
28 446 
767 9,573 30 
94 1,445 
681 9.064 2.767 
639 9,855 
944 
R06 
1,350 
151 
5 589 
$12,526 
$7 
99 
19 
19 
24 
1,191 
° . Tr 24 
99 2.079 531 
640 
8,817 
187 2,462 
81 1,022 
6.030 79,681 
1,270 17,187 
70 ) 
146 +.1,409  ...... 
207 
9 ) 
5.120 $299,260 $2,948 
4.625 $42,006 
1,439 
796 0,67 cosas 
674 632 $361 
347 094 
151 595 
4 87! 
339 3.4 
362 7.169 
1,001 13, 
238 4,20 320 


11,699 $143,179 


5.349 $63,391 $811 
5,157 SOMeE 0s sw ewes 
3 459 
11 182 75 
4.166 59,584 5 
4 294 62 
14,74 $179,312 $9R3 
1 $9 ; 
747 404 $94 
194 3,074 
71 9,118 28 
298 6.034 
338 1,668 
R52 11,596 
76 2,094 
80 1,198 
146 1,981 
17 205 
111i 16,919 7 





Solid 


Tires 


Value 


$6.035 
608 

62 

168 
oOsSD 

707 

lé "898 
19,767 
$45,291 
$5,541 
383 
484 


$3 
$1,980 
184 
4,794 
364 
84 


$2,613 
6,154 
64 
6,313 
44 


Value 


1,286 


$5,465 

671 

60 

80 

$6,276 

S648 

‘ea 
$1,100 


Others Automobile Others — 


States by Countries During August, 1922 











Hard Rubber Goods 



































~— wees < 
Pneumatic Tubes Druggists’ Battery All 
— === 5 Tire Rubber Jars _ Other Other 
Automobile Repair Sun- and Ac- Electrical Rubber 
— ~— ——, Others Materials dries cessories Supplies Others Manufactures Totals 
Number Value Value Value Value Value Value Value falue alue 
756 $341 Be ee) ree $659 
2,438 $283 1,377 1,000 as, 740 
134 75 ; 
92 ¢ 9 4.228 $1.779 698 $3,358 278 
3 ress 
595 6 oe sreses 
82 Y eines 
1,100 ee “Sade aaa 71 
SOU 75 
137 249 nf ae 
887 2,097 219 262 416 a 
1,093 2.411 91 292 200 l 2 
20  @usewe aeeees 365 
9 111 . 
1,062 2,279 2,231 426 
2,351 5,498 l¢ 87 1,630 488 
100 100 60 271 
77 123 ; 60 
25.043 38,713 133 10.926 16.973 6.408 10.888 
40 oe cteete- saeewe 
85 eee 78 
36,705 $66,239 $1,764 $18,625 $25,920 $8,187 $727 $15.028 $51,320 $1 
48 $144 $281 $310 eA $15 $6,989 
2,515 4,033 $74 5,894 5,018 $5,154 $1,493 7,032 189,831 
379 328 258 1,268 1,63 ee 516 13,443 
191 371 ) 102 529 73 )2 541 17,55¢€ 
8 51 ‘ )..ceann iadedakal dee y 5,600 
32 64 41 214 25 2,873 
67 155 38 BS ~*éeons . 157 3,549 
70 266 114 70 100 7,454 
56 123 149 . 2,119 
246 430 . 17 469 69 1,164 12,751 
24 54 ee 2,276 
16,009 27,380 10 1,406 3,600 626 1,035 16,829 299,638 
es ° : . 1,189 
125 248 66 75 128 2,001 21,997 
saved ~ keene 50 162 1 
15 27 19 12 161 ae 
1,164 1,908 $1 23 51 715 22, 
181 393 55 4 4 5 
37 77 5 & 10 80) 4, 
1991 16.067 : 1,110 3,563 381 264 10,590 244, 
1,633 2,818 7 ee kvase 73 31 
77 128 4. 
156 64 7 ) 1, 
05 513 P y 21 ce rs 
18 38 27 é 
33,347 $55,880 $220 $9,389 $1 2 $6,862 $2,606 $9,680 $94,087 $909,15 
7,680 $12,287 $2 $1,743 $50 $3,948 $108,930 
47 105 3, 47¢ 
941 1,391 ¢ 699 95 7 74,443 
38 995 125 1,428 28,963 
435 1,002 1 7 76 66 16,82 
164 346 5.9 
159 242 $ 4,125 
436 R56 4.54 
246 449 132 5 49 16,76 
70 429 i 1¢ 443 19.995 
398 824 81 $18 St 214 l Sz 
11,158 $5 $1.14 $4.33¢ $18 $50 $735 $7.6 $294,857 
4,822 $9,872 $R¢ $13 $1,274 é 
548 995 2.04 2.946 $23 
30 69 
6 17 8 3,235 
2,370 4,137 8 651 $27 404 89,043 
33 Sg 1,091 
7.809 $15,139 SQ $4 7¢ $6,871 $27 $273 $15.07 $371.760 
26 $50 ee ee ee eae ee ey ee 
643 1,585 $225 > 1 ¢ 67 £i6 
37 75 
876 1,676 457 
353 794 RO 5 $17 496 
602 1,729 
$45 01 ¢] 496 
166 409 4 
60 180 $20 
254 743 100 
12 18 295 173 94 319 
56 &4 1,834 $125 ),640 861 3,440 
949 1,878 a setcsea Snkeee- “Rak ~ wees . 
4,479 $10,122 $636 $795 $4,599 $125 $3,451 $881 $5,248 $204,228 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the United 












































Leather Water- 
Cloth proofed 
Canvas Shoes or and 
wit Soles Arti- Auto Cloth 
Boots Shoes Rubber Soles and ficial and Auto 
Belting Hose Packing T ud — N— “ae il “arr a - —_———. Heels Leather Topping 
ie Value alue Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value alue 
AFRICA 
Rel Ne Cece Aecewe ebheew  ececes <auneet st feet cess 
British We . ° . eee ose essere ° eS usense @eeene 
British Sout $57 126 $487 744 $442 5,097 $4,310 1,058 $1,384 $358 
British East A : ; - tetas 
Canary Is! 3 oe 
Egypt . 
Alzarie and 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Portuguese 
Other Port 
Spanish At . 
$57 126 $487 744 $442 17 = $4,310 =$1,312 =$1,477 $358 
$ 7 19,716 $48,521 79 8 $67,451 297,407 $243,236 $5¢ ) $176,349 $95,564 
. ” ; ” mmerce, W. ton ( 
Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber July, 1921 July, 1922 
July, 1 1922 . Pe ls Value Pounds Value 
. 2 — OO” ea 79,444 247,428 116,588 
I P s Hose 125,363 85,948 108,347 
UNMA Packing’ . 46,689 97,672 39,974 
__ anes BURGE MEU sinctccsususese” nonin 32,160 167,398 61,768 
ne ar . ‘ $1,4 rhre gence 64,605 75,514 
a 40. 3¢ 272 «© 170934 Other rubber actures! 352,970 319,085 181,549 
P 84 —e 
Ur } $7 415.510 1,769,259 264,960 Totals, 1 factured $2,246,266 =. se vee $2,822,656 
| + oY | 7 5 
ue 93 1,104 Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
Bra 8 7 75 1,469,643 149,404 | MANUFACTURED 
ne S " 70 ; 87.732 13.038 Ir PTs can cvdsaneees 827,61 $195,364 666,915 $98,113 
eee ; Meee soanneig G2neen nelata ... x 200 704 10,459 5,827 
D o 7665 8,803.66 1.286.419 Jelutong (Pontianak)...cccccces sescce sconces cooce ° . 
Other 68 806,070 415 r a wees Sarees 
2 o 101,419 Totals, unmanufactured...... 829,807 $196,068 677,374 $103,940 
1 7,647,874 ; 854,758 $8,259,754 MANUFACTURED 
Balat 2 8,068 72,306 Gutta percha and india rubber Oe. sescus $149 
Telutong (Por 721 4,71 Fadia rubber oubetitutes...ccccss  cescce  sevses  covcce  ceovcs 
, a. ’ es Totals, manufactured... ; ‘ ee * aaeeen $149 
Quayule Se 
Rubbe 4.648 7.241 5.97 
- ‘ ¥ . . 
Tot 28,066,807 77 57,498,892 $8,380,132 Custom House Statistics 
Ct 2 477 184.813 $88.643 : i 
New York 
Ma ; 
India rubbe $68,4 $103,3¢ Imports | 
Ind 10 11 
August, 1921 August, 1922 
F xports of Domestic Merchandise I { " re Pounds Value Pounds Value 
M ( rubbe i 
I I ND acccceesees 8 86©6 460088 27,059 
| ¢ $7,925 (i 163,520 
R +4 At Nethe is 3,137,203 $519,517 1,704,488 
s , . Port 4? 864 8.672 . 
Eng | 3.316.792 470.964 2.889.288 
Foot . Irelat 78,239 15,971 : 
B , age TG ccvcoesacedy. . eevee aie 23,785 
5 ‘ — srazil 1,339,406 122,834 1,939,818 
( r ( : 1 7 298 2,199 6.166 
soles 62 208,164 DON Jcacekwckecank Sanaa” «| eeee 21,815 
China 82,600 9,778 rere ee 
Druge ) R9¢ 68,600 British India 39.200 5.880 99,230 16,890 
Bard rubbs Ceylon .. 8,775,306 $38,741 
Resteew fon 502 15.888 Straits Settlements 16,134,887 2,370,114 29,994,791 4,279,720 
Peer oles 23'514 8241 ] 4,658,27 688,271 
Other } "64 3 2 BR sh |} Indies 717,344 jj. 495.426 ii cesecs esos 
Dut East I es 17 4 4 7 992,245 946,294 
T 470 ( 65.738 44.200 5.878 
Tires een ne rh + oi 
Pne Totals 30,.541.477 $4,496,912 51,440,585 $7,515,160 
- 046,981 1 8 1,417,507 
Other? 29 23,118 Bala 88,171 58,399 209,173 135,965 
Jelutong (Pontianak)....... 324,221 17,061 595,663 38,444 
Pneumat ial te — — Gutta pb 468.275 70,565 187,448 26,439 
For a ” 104, 1 772 171,1 23 ! nine 
Other! bite ans ORES Sic caen ochineds 31,422,144 $4,642,937 52,432,869 $7,716,008 
Solid ‘ - 
oe Rubber, scrap and reclaimed 113,966 9,528 184,726 6,535 
. a 66.468 3.425 92,236 -_—_—— > er a 
Ot 70,350 16,802 Totals, unmanufactured. 31,536,110 $4,652,465 52,617,595 $7,722,543 
A 22.238 ; 
Tis 60.600 21.254 MANUFACTURED 
Manufactures of rubber and 
- gutta percha o> Si $45,962 ssseee $87,425 
se countries during July, 1922, Rubber substitutes...dutiable  ...+.+++ cece coccce ecccce 
e : waicaeasten ) Chicle <S-+-cutigble 132,213 65,858 365,138 192,714 
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6,439 
6,008 
6,535 
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States by Countries During August, 1922—Continued 


Pneumatic Casings 





























Pneumatic 
































Water a - —- Solid Tires -— ———_—_— 
fed Automobile ee — Automobile 
Clothing nee - Others Automobile Others ~n a — Totals 
Value Number Value Value Value alue Number Value Value 
‘ 331 $6,481 $301 te $813 $5 : 7700 
$ 10 3.394 37.857 93 $800 448 3.548 ) $ 6 $854 272 1,289 
410 4,689 $140 a 276 596 15 5440 
610 4,625 1,071 543 ) 4 626 
331 3,017 ri 677 2 116 
72 4,165 12 234 +, 
eee ~ . a ; 6 
4 101 4 9 
a3 1,103 2 12 1,420 
115 1,57 4 2 5 ) 8 > 4.931 
$1.61 5.564 $66.65 $687 $4.41 $800 71 6. $22 $854 : 8 $149,164 
71 104,835 $1,292,92¢ $17 4 $131 ) $16,48 169 $1 $3,7 6¢ S3¢ 8 $58 $ 4 63 7 2 6,178 
Custom House Statistics—Continued Rubber Statistics for the D cons f Canad: 
ubber Statistics tor the Vominion of Canada 
Exports Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
\ugust, 1 l \ugus 1 T 
MANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pcunds \ HEED Tee Gcadie Valles 
Rubber, scrap and reclaimed 5,4 3 ¢ 295,551 $16,784 UNMANUFACTURED—/ree 
Automobile and other tires, : Rubber, gutta percha, etc. 
' WN IE? 599,970 119,184 t From United Kingdom........ 4 7 5 268,261 $39,630 
Inner tubes ....; soar SU, 79S 020 United States -- 881,92 132 551,673 87,302 
Pir repair materials i \s oS 79, 77 Sritish East Indies 
Boots and shoes soo §=Paws 152,481 175,135 77,129 Ceylon . onthe , 99 ,96¢ 16,160 
Canvas shoes with rubber 13.7 ee Straits Settlements.... 114,240 576 123,4! 23,198 
l : es pairs 213, 174,524 i 
. 1 heels ; 18,38 102,022 +,022 ee ee oe 1,036,406 $178,411 
Battery jars and accessories. 6,279 7 ebb , Ps frat rl 
Other electrical supplies... 10,962 ,378 Rubber, recovered . * ee 47,770 5,052 
Other hard rubber goods.... 16,846 17 3 Rubber, powdered, and rubber or in ean 
Druggists’ rubber sundries ke Z 27 O95 085 , gutta PETCNA SCTAP. ccc ccvcccce 58,57 ,612 
Belting, hose and packing.. 140,506 174,584 Pe 529 5656 tn 260(6-0.8'0.0'00 es s: 
PROGR cccccuce iaewiae 5, 71.466 Rubber substitutes.............. ,78 76 
Other rubber manufactures. - , 150,335 135,855 88,267 P . " 
, . ' 25 . das ! Totals, unmanufactured 1,146,7 $194,481 
Totals, manufactured $1,470,700 $2,014,756 
Fots sis tai PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Foreign Exports Hard rubber sheets and rods 111 79 22 ) 8,078 
lard rubber tubes.. senreenee 2,020 1,768 
| PP oncedseeeenewrs 15,316 $ 42 404 $135 Rubber thread, not covered...... 4,8 5,912 819 10,614 
Rae sett 2124 850 61,337 29,868 . ‘ a ic 
SOPER. «000 inden ee en Totals, partly manufactured 4,914 $8,011 32,078 $20,460 
, scrap and reclaimed. 
manufactures....... 2,129 MANUFACTUREI 
ee eceeesecesseseces IIS . Belting $15, 7 $8,167 
ae Hose 10,792 12,397 
Pa g . ; 4,271 3,140 
a 1 R bl i } U i ~d St: 28 Boot 1 shoe PATS —=«_ sce 3,557 45 5.639 
Imports of Crude Rubber into the United States Boot eo eg 3,557 133832 
2 b I g l ig erproofed 13,408 . 33. 
by Customs Districts Gloves aioe. 9 529 
¢ + ter ttles 1 5,172 
August, 1921 August, 1922 lires lid 1 64 16.858 
—-- ———~ a, ce, SEE, iccccetsesaneke skewer 91,206 100,269 
Pounds Value Pounds Value Inner tubes : 3 10.451 12.550 
Massachusetts .....scces> 562,979 $55,007 1,505,953 $181,999 Elastic, round or flat..........- 4,639 36,926 
B iT eee . ** eves } 7 M its tT ttir + 95 
NOW VOtEscccciciccesses 30,541,477 4,496,912 51,440,585 7,9 Cer 3,026 3,01 
Maryland .. piwecdn aks 567,631 159,82¢ 629 Othe c factures 94,11 104,580 
Los Angeles....... 754,83 119,270 5 . - aed seed 
San Francisce 6.578 5297 4,7 1 tur $282,136 $325,868 
Was t 4) 8 44.900 6,653 - 
Chicag 487 592 lotals, rubber imports 1,1; $484,628 $90,717 $537,891 
Colorado 47 64 7,844 146,057 ] 5 
—- , “- — Fane ean Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
t iS te te eee eee eee i 5 7 24 & S 4, » > S84, 
RE aa ly, 2 J 
e . : * - : —_—_—— 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Java and Madura 7 Re il Rex: | 
Seven Months : j : f “a F to es 
July I 1 July 31 Car CG Cay Goods 
\ \ \ Value 
Po Weshestond ) , 75 a UN MANUFACTURED 
etherlands $ ) 2 A : > ne 4e 
Great Britain 60,000 250, 313,006 : A me v ° , $1,89¢ $1,173 
Germany 71,004 227,000 OF 637,0 M R 
Fr ‘ 31.0 4 1 125,000 Doltir $19.84 
Ita ( 67 ,UUU Car s S 108.855 
United States 693.4 196.01 10¢ 783.000 seer , “148 
Sir re r 212.0 ”) 739.006 r 7} 
ms a oor l 0 70,000 Hose 71 18,971 
ilia 211 ) 93,000 Tires 2 29 5 
co. es 11,00 } 1 - 
Totals los 408,000 3,249,0( 15,984 4) 18,315 I S ] 469 1 7 . 
Ports of origin vehicle $11,640 $278 
I 1 g Priok s 827 ) 1,376 7,130,000 7,32 » 000 Other s 1 203 1 2.167 
f g 0 ‘ 
bh xsaaes 10,000 1,501,000 7,131, ),288,000 Tot inufactured....... $247,942 $16,533 48 $2,445 
ne ficure e verified Totals t s 5 $3,618 
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lL nited Kingdom Rubber Statistics The Market for Rubber Serap 
Imports . he New York 





ke eee Week week during the past month the outlook for rubber 
\alue . 2 
$ s reflected in optimism t r 1 s 
r crude rubber. Shoes r grad 
lL, 1:0 
d * 35 i 1loOug i S 
} nr 
1 prices r m ig 
re | — e £ 
r g Mi r at 
La r g 
reight r = sinees 6 
r ter 
4 vr 
7,930 Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 
7M l Boots and Shoes 
- > 2% 
4 4 
4) 
Hard Rubber 
, “Ib. 2 
er 10 
oman wk ; Inner Tubes 
. 4 
Ma ~ . © 4 4 
Roots t, 2 
i Ib 
- - . 
Mechanicals 
212 Hors b. 2.0244 


iad aoe “97 


White scr mixed 7 *n7 > 07% 


Tires 


a ° _ Pneumatic 


Exports 


S ne vantead ce “a1 @ 01% 


207 Solid 





a i 02% 
01% 
Experte—Colentel and Foreign M. & A. M. A. TO EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 
7 The Motor and Accessor Manufacturers’ Ass 
Cod ' i 4 ‘ 
- g 
. f £ > t 1 New TK Chicag r next 
Ger P 5 31 g ! th 
L >, r Ne TK 1 n ( cag 
S: C ( ( i Dafoe 
ry ee Cae © gadese o> memee 3, 192 ( go § seum 
er - : , _.. : ARGHAN SAMPLES AND PRODUCTS EXHIBITED 
fe - ; : ‘ 
a r 1as 
ae rane E rf 
B . } “OF s P \{ 7 vy States Inf. rmation Agen 21 R88 Cannon street | ( 4. 
Oo Tr Commission, Winchester se, Old 
r re E. C. 2, botl London, samy re iber 
: os ‘ red fron ure | g dis- 
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The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 
New York 














\ ’ ( | rk < 4 af ted 
3 Ne : iS é g 
in re 1 S: lid I 
sve } ™ avi ~ ‘ » 
20.45 cents Oct ? ” , 
; * 
+ } Ss ) + 
n 5 t Ln Om 
S ks Augus 1 t i t ? 500,000 
5 g seas 000 04 
s 4) 13 700.000 
, 
States , 
2 Enelis S 1 ting 
+ tery 
On ( 4 ~ ‘i 
{) ts ‘ re = 
34 30 S Oct ? I 
rchases yg S 
i if viel l g t S ear S ‘ ’ tec 
— f t 4.400.000 ce (6 ‘ T 
adits » the TD ° vy ' 
84 per cent i © of ep ‘ 
3 eli tion of most of the high grades 
Sea Isi . § 1 _ 
f the poor character 
ARIZ wa ( TT} n mrt rt d 
s 1 ed emand 
racticall 
€ old cr I Re eipts tl e sh 1s 
cott t crop which has n as regards 
acter, grades and staple. The demand is so great that 60 per cent 
of the crop has been sold in seed cotton. Department of Agri- 


culture estimates indicate that the bulk of this crop and the carry 
over from previous crops will be consumed or sold within ten 
months. These conditions exist in spite of the low priced offer- 
ings on Egyptian cottons. A demand is also being felt for this 

eee 


cotton in foreign markets and increased use abroad is confidently 


anticipated. 
Cotton Fabrics 

Dritts, Ducks AND OsNnaBurcs. Mills are practically sold over 
the next three months and many contracts run through to June. 
Prices have advanced under sharp demand and supplies are scarce 
in coarse constructions. Market is strong, based on contracts 
placed for the next six to eight months. 

Rarncoat Fasrics. Raincoat manufacturers are showing in- 
terest in new fabrics and designs. All old stocks have been un- 
loaded and buyers are ready for new merchandise and willing to 
pay the advanced prices for attractive goods. Business in staples 
has been above expectations and there is a strong demand for 
spot goods to be rubberized with so-called “gas mask” coating. 

SHEETINGS. The market is very active with strong advancing 
tendency in the prices of all fabrics. Buyers are inclined to place 
long contracts for future supplies. 
Tire Faprics. The market has assumed great activity, owing 


to the increase in cotton prices. Buyers are realizing that fabric 
prices are déStined to rise and are preparing to contract for next 


season's needs 


New York Quotations 


Burlaps 


Drills 


Duck 


ARRIAGE CLOTH 








MECHANICAIT 
Osnaburgs 
Hollands 
DULL FINISH 
42 1 col 
FLAT FINISH 
Imperial, 36-inch, white and colors 
40-inch, white and colors.... 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x ¢é eececceces cece yard 
60 x 48 pee Eine arte 
cotton and w 36-inch, tan 
Surface prints ¢ 48 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 5 ard ard 
48 x 48, 2 ard 
4x 68, 3 rd 
56 x &, Ns a6 ad kes C0d4 ees Wewen eieEre 
48 x 44, 75 rd 
Silks 
Cant 8-i ard 
Schappe 36 





Tire Fabrics 
BUILDING 


17%-ounce Sakellaridis, combed found 





ian, carded.. 
, combed.. 


carded 


>» Egyptian, combed -+». pound 
Egyptian, carded sence 
Peeler, carded.. 





BICYCLE 


8-ounce American....... pound 
10-ounce American. . 
CHAFER 
4 carded.. . p und 
M% -~« arded..... PO 








15% 
14 
14% 
12% 
11 


68 


®8 


@ 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 


A> 
Bi 
Nn 2 
‘i 
\i 
} S 
It is a 
CAR () 
1 
ug Mn 
CAR \r 
roducit l . 
1} It { 
mp ! y 
ry tT Bla 4 


Aecelerators, Organic 


Accelerene (f. o. b. Englis 
port) scce es eocoees ib. 

Accelema lt 

Adco lb. 


Aldehyde ‘ammonia crystals ib. 


Aniline (f. 0. b.) factory. ./b. 
Diphenyl guanidine........ Ib 
Ethylidene aniline... . lb 
Excellerex .... one lb. 
Formalaehyde ani ‘iline 4b. 





Hexamethylene tetramine. . ./b. 
Lead oleate (bbis lb 
Methylene aniline 1b. 
Methvlene arat ‘ 
Mi. GC, Gocccccccccoccccces 2. 
No, 999. . «Ad. 
POGRENR coccccccccevcccces ib. 
Paraphenylene ‘diamine. Ad. 
Super-sulphur, No. 1 ae 
BO. Boccoes Ib. 
Super-X_ .... lb 
Super- lb 
Thiocarbanilide ........--. ib. 
Vul-Ko-Ceme ........ ee 
XLO savecoueseecens bb. 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, flour, superfine...... ib. 
Litharge, domestic......... Ib 
imported lb 
{ gnesia ‘ * ' te gt ‘ 
calcined, light (bbls.). Ib. 
calcined, ex. light (bbis.). Ib 
calcined, md. light (bbls l 
calcined, Sane (bbls. ) lb 
oxide 1b. 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbis.) owt 
glacial, 99%.......+. cut. 
Cresylic (97% straw color) gal. 
. (95 dark) . gal. 
Muriatic, 20 degrees wt 
Nitric, 36 degrees ut 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 
Alkalies 
Camatic eGR. .ccccccccce cw. 
Soda as 58% (bbls.) cwt. 
*Nom nal 


02% 


" ;OUl x | 
\ men 
he eading ma i 
‘ t t is 
| mm th 
lume. The 
cs i the 
ving rignt 
| : 
al l 
| va i 
eme 
secure for the same 





Seasonal conditions act to render cur- 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. 
ent nsumption rather slow and restricted. 

Cutna Cray. The price for imported clay, which is entering 
the country chiefly at Philadelphia, promptly advanced $1.25 per 

when the new tariff became effective. This change has not 

decreased sales, and consumption has become heavier in both 
domestic and imported grades 

Dry Cotors. In all sorts of dry colors business is reported 
active. 

Lirnarce. A gradual improvement has been noted notwith- 
standing a slight advance for the material in casks. 

LitHopone. It is not yet known whether the new tariff of 1 

ts a pound will prove prohibitive to importations. There has 

en no change for domestic lithopone. Stocks are small and 
usiness active. 

So_vENT NApPHTHA. Production is less than average, and sup- 
plies inadequate for current needs 

Sutpuur. This is one of the steadiest of the market items 


supply, consumption or price. Prices are unchanged. 


whether in 











al The re- SutpHuR CuHtoripe. Dull and seasonal. 
Tau Imported grades advanced with the tariff. Domestic 
prevailed all and foreign are in very good request. 
Wuittnc. There was a drop in price early in the month to $1 
or shipment at the per 100 pounds. The full seasonal activity is noted. 
ilities render it Zinc Oxipe. Leaded zinc oxides have been reduced. There 
service is gradually has been no advance in the pure oxide. The French process zinc 
rmal. Prices are is in good demand by the tire trade, considering approach of the 
usual seasonal decline in tire output. 
‘tz RED 
| 
—_—_— : Antimony, crimson ...... Ib. 35 @ .42 
New York Quotations crimson, 15/17% free./b. a 
crimson, R.M.P. No. 3./d. 50 @ 
| October 25, 1922 | CONNER Fo cccccccvcces Ib. 35 @ 
| Antimony, golden ...... lb. 18 @ .27 
Prices subject to new tariff revision golden R.M.P. No. 7. = 21 @ 
golden, 18/17% free. a 
golden, No. ‘ 3 30 @ 
golden, No. é lb, 25 @ 
Pa eeees . lb. 35 @ 
Colors | vermilion 15/17% F. S...db. 55 @ 
vermilion 5% F. S... Ab. 65 @ 

BLACK red sulphuret ........ od. 0 @ 

Bone, powdered......... ib. $0.05 4 @$0.07 %4 . sulphide, red. 74 124@ «13 
Carbon black....... sooceh 146 @ .2 MOR secccccsoce tn q 
SEE cocnveeeses cot . et GEERGE coccceccces oc € 
Pioped BOOdS 2. cccceees lb. a Cadmium sulphide ...... 1b. a 
TD é¢eccsecaneeenesec my 07%@ .16 COld CUTE. .ccccccccces lb. @ 
Hyposulphite of lead. » @ hot CUre......cccccees tb. a 
Trom Oxide... ...sceseeees = 04K%@ «16 Di d goods a i 
Sut TD cacncdeonmns b. 18 @ .45 WHEE cocccacacenes — : 
Lampblack ...-++++eees: Ib. 12 @ .40 orange ........ _Ab a 

Micronex  ..-ssseeseeees Ib. a SS eae Ib. 08 @ .12 

Gritless black...........Jb. 40 @ Indian maroon, English ./d. 12 @ ‘15 
Iron oxide, reduced. ... ./b. 12 @ 
| pure bright .........-. Ib, 14 @ 

BLUE Maroon oxide .......++- Ib. 08 @ .12 
Dipped goods .........- Ib. I Red oxide, crimson « «4b. OS%@ .06 
Prussian cenusnewcestens lb. 55 @ .60 English .....++ss+++ - bd, 12 @ 

less e lb 3.50 @ Seamigh .ccccccccece «+ Ad. 03 @ .05 
Cienmaeune cusevosseené Mb. 1 @ .35 Oximony «..ccccccccccces Ib. 16 @ 
WU COREE cocceccossece Ib 8100 @ 1.10 
Gritless red (four shades) /b. 3.50 @ 

BROWN SUTPEE ccccccccccccces lb, 2.50 @ 

‘ . Spanish natural ........ lb 0O34@ 04% 
Iron Oxide ..+++0+++: odd. §=—05 @ «06 Toluidine toner ......... Ib. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Sienna, Italian ......... Ib, 04%@ .05% , SPREE: ib. 034%@ .06 
Umber, Turkey.......... Ib. -05 -06 Vermilion, American ..../b. 25 @ .30 
Vem yRe cccccccccccsces Ib. 06 @ .07 English quicksilver.....Jb, 1.35 @ 1.45 

GREEN 

Chrome, light Ib 9 @ «32 WHITE 
medium Ib 35. @ .36 BD cndccsccacveceves Ib. 06 @ .06% 
dark - lb 36 @ «45 Aluminum bronze .......46. .55 @ .60 
commercial lb 12 @ Lithopone, domestic ..... 1b. .06 @ 06% 
tile Ib. 11 @ «13 : . 

Guignet . 1b. @ Zine oxide: 

Dipped goods Ib. @ American Horse oat 

Oxide of chromium Ib, 55 @ TTT 1b, 074%@ 08 

Critless green Ib 3.50 @ COE. ccccecs hee ~ 07 @ .07% 





ic 
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Colors 


Resins and Pitches 


WHITE—Continued Chemical Market—Continued Cumar resin hard......... Ib. 




















French process, Florence . ‘ @ 
White seal.......... Ib. $0.11 @$0.11% New York Quotations DE te convcseersss oe Te Sie 
Green seal..........éd. 09%@ .10% October 25, 1922 Pitch, Burgandy........ Ib 0 @ = 
- eeeeere lb. 08%@ .09%) ee ™ coal tar... er 4 014@ 

Azo (factory): Prices subject to new tariff revision Meeiuoel ........o<ocs. oii 0214 @ 

(lead free). lb, 07 @ 07% ee eee lb. 034@ 
ZZ (—5% leaded * Db. .06144 @ 063% DOMED . ccccecs cceccccsss b. 06 a 
Z (8-10% leaded). . .1D. 06 @ .06%2 Rosin, K (bbl.)......280 dbs. 7.75 @ 
Zinc sulphide.......-++-- Ib. Tyre-lith anietes eee strained (bbls.)..... 280 lbs. 7.50 @ 
YELLOW | Whiting, Alba. staisioare: a" - , | Shellac, fine orange........ ib. 90 @ 
Arsenic, ga a ag aa 87 @ 1.00 | “i Sinaia lea atest ; 
Cadmium, sulphide, light./b. t commercial ........... cwt. 1.00 @ — | 
Sone , light and med.. -_ 17 @ Danish (factory) ton 2000 @ ‘19 | Solvents 
ipped goods ......++..+. . _ G English cliffstone....... cut. 1.50 @ 2.00 | . > 
India rubber ........+-. lb. 8714 @ | gilders (bolted)........ cut. 1.15 1 — = eae frame & (6.62 20 23 
Ochre, domestic ........ Ib. 03 @ .03% ete RRS ton 14.0 @ a (90%, gone (7.21 ibs. 7 = 
imported ........ lb 034%@ .03% Paris, white, American.cwt. 1.25 @ 1.35 ner gal 1) z I 27 32 
Gritless yellow ......... lb, 3.50 @ Perfection ..ccccscccess ton 22.00 @25.00 mi. art aie amaadeana m4 30 e “40 
PE wssegexacaages ton 16.00 @18.00 | ¢ Swed bisulphide (dims. ‘Tid. 81 
Compounding Ingredients —s CEN + ee renaeeus -— 13.00 @15.00 Ibe. ~x, ga a) oeeeeene Ib. 064%4@ 07% 
= sat greeeessoes . tetrachloride (drums, [13.28 
Aluminum flake (carloads) toe 25.00 @30.00 Ww x pulp, eens Shia a s Ibs. per gal.J)......... bb. 09%@ 11 
hydrate, light ........... 17 @ .18 X (f.0.b. factory)...... ton 2500 @ Motor gasoline (steel bbls.).gal. .24 @ 
Ammonia carbonate ......../ } rn 094@ 10% Naphtha, V. M. & P....... gal. a 
AGBOMEER ccccccccsccosced fon 20.00 @25.00 |... solvent (drums extra). .gai. 3 @ .25 
Aluminum silicate .......ton 22.00 @25.00 | Mineral Rubber Paracymene (factory)...... Ib. 
Barium, carbonate, precip..ton 75.00 @80.00 Toluol, pure (7.21 Ibs. per 
GH cccctcocesccanesscd ton 100.00 @ ae Psa pee ton 0 i Bal.) — wccvccecccccccces gal. a 
Barytes, pure white C. L...ton 23.90 @ Genasco (factory)......... ton 60.00 @62.00 Turpentine, spirits...... - gal, 68 @ 
off color (carloads) ...ton 20.00 @ Hard hydrocarbon......... ton 32.00 @42.00 wood, steam distilled... .gal. 58 @ 
uniform floated (carloads)ton 23.90 @ Soft hydrocarbon.......... ton 30.00 @35.00 
rar . bb. 04% @ 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 50.00 @65.00 Substitutes 
Blame fixe cccnccccccccce . 04%@ .04% 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 40,00 @95.00 a 
Carrara filler (factory).. .01%@ Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).tom 42.00 @44.00 Black .....ssecccccscceecs ib. 07 » .13 
Chalk, precip. extra light. ../b. 034%@ 04% M, R. won coneeee ton 52.00 @54.00 BrOWM ..+esseeeeeeeeee ++ eld. 10 @ .14 
heavy (f.o.b. factory). 02%4@ .03% Robertson, M. R., solid. ton 35.00 @75.00 WHE, snwcvecenseaecesses Ib. 08 @ .16 
China clay, Dixie.........1 22.00 @32.00 M. R. LI Ghow. ton 54.50 @72.50 Brown factice.......+.+e00- Ib. 07 @ .1S% 
Blue ribbon (Carloads) ton 14.00 @ Rubrax (factory) ae patie 60.00 @ White factice......ccccces 1b. 08%@ .15% 
Blue hot peep oeescees = 22 : ) S 32.00 sees MEE babebandeuns oe ‘tom @ 
Cotton flock, Dlack.. Ter. 24%@ 13 Reconscagesescaunes a f izi i 
light-colored ......./b. 13 @ .14 Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.) oe 54.50 @69.50 V ulcanizing Ingredients 
NR ee as Ib. 15 @ .20 Black hypo......+.+++++0- lb. 28 @ 
Cotton linters clean mill- run. ». 05 @ Sulphur chloride (drums). ./b 8 @ 
Fossil flour (powdered). 60.00 @ d : (jugs)... db. 1334@ 
(bolted) ..... .“— 60.00 @ Oils Saintes, we , brand, os mie 
Glue, high grade ...... aoa 30 @ 40 | % pure s.)...cwt. 2.55 .90 
FP - saiieweneen tnd lb. -20 @ .26 Avoilas compound......... lb. 14 @ (bags) ...cwt 2.30 @ 2.65 
low grade ..ccccccccees Ib. 16 @ ‘19 | Castor, No. 1, U. S. P...:. ib, 13 @ Sulphur flour (bbls.)..... cwt, 2.60 @ 3.15 
Graphite, flake ............ Ib. 05 @ Pe ae Wa WH Passccevens ib. 124%@ ° (bags)...... cwt. 2.35 @ 2.90 
amorphous ......++.+. . Ab. P... a poe scvaeere venseeseees * ll @ Superfine 100% pure. ..cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
nfusorial earth owd, ‘ton .00 Dn: tcteecnbeaubiandced b 11%@ : 
; bolted) = - ton 65.00 $ CPE sb svccctaeasneann 1b. 1% @ 19 | (See also Colors—Antimony) 
15 @ Halowax (500-Ib. qrume). . 1b. @ 
Mica. wdered 5 @ insced, raw. Ib. 12%@ 
Seiad” etaun. wdered.. 1b, 03 @ 05 Palm lagos neneeesedéteesees 06% @ 07 Waxes 
Rotten st., powd. (bbls.)...Jb, 02%@ 04%] Palm, niger .......... 08 @ Wax, beeswax, white,com..Jb. .45 @ 
Silica, gold bond. (factory).ton 31.00 @ Fea 11 @ ceresine, white.......... Ib. 12 @ 
silver bond (factory)....tom 25.00 @ Petrolatum, standard 05 @ 08 —— eo ccccescccccces ib. 20 @ 
Soap bark, cut ..........4b. 08%@ .10 Petrolatum, sticky 08 @ .10 GREE. ttadenecicadisan 1b. .034@ .04 
Soapstone, powdered, gray.ton 12.00 @ Pine, steam distilled 85 @ .&8 poe mn eee * 18 @ 
Starch, powd. corn (bags).cwt. 2.72 @ 2.82 Rapeseed, refined.... 85 @ green ce nna b. 25 @ .26 
(bbls.) . czwt. 3.00 @ 3.10 MG vencusccendedess 90 @ .95 MN di niinucnewnindu b. .02%@ 04% 
Talc, soapstone........... ton 20.00 @25.00 Rosin ......+.-.. 44 @  ;:53 a erprasene Ib 12 @ 
Terra blanche...........-- ton 25.00 @27.00 SIMO -cccccccsccvess 40 @ .70 
Tripoli flour, cream or rose ton @ Pi GEN acccnceses 11 @ 
white (factory)....... ton a BEE ebsacesdvescssescece as eS *Nominal. 














ROBERTSON APPOINTS JOHNS-MANVILLE SELLING AGENT 

The H. H. Robertson Co., First National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has recently appointed Johns-Manville, Inc., 
joint selling agent in the handling of corrugated metal roofing 
and siding protected with asbestos and asphalt, a material recog- 
nized as standard roofing and siding for skeleton frame structures. 
In the fabricating of the finished product the Johns-Manville as- 
bestos saturated felts will be used, such material having been 
found particularly suitable for unprotected metal or perishable 
roofing material. 


RUBBER HEELS ON LEATHER FOOTWEAR 


Probably 90 per cent of the boot and shoe manufacturers in this 
country are now equipping at least a part of their output with 
rubber heels. During 1919, 138,468,769 pairs of rubber heels were 
produced, while 9,777,085 pairs of rubber and composition fiber 
soles were manufactured. 

It is a conservative estimate that in 1919, 30 per cent « 
leather shoes made in the United States left the factory equipped 
with rubber heels, while a census for 1921 would undoubtedly place 
the figure much higher, at 50, or even as high as 75 per cent. 
While the popularity of the rubber heel is steadily increasing, it 
has been found that men’s shoes are more often equipped with 
these convenient articles than women’s. It has been estimated that 


f the 


75 per cent of the rubber heels manufactured are for men’s shoes.— 
Commerce Reports. 
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Exhibitions and Conventions 


Exhibitions 


13-18—Chicago, Annual Show and Meeting of the Automotive Equip- 


ment Association. 


3-9—New York, Eighteenth Annual Automobile Salon, Commodore 


Lotel. 


6-13—New York, National Automobile Show, Grand Central Palace. 
27-Feb. 3—Chicago, Annual Automobile Show, Coliseum, and First 


Regiment Armory. 


Conventions 


14-16 —_ aukee, Wis., National Tire Dealers’ Association. 


9-12—New York, Society of Automotive Engineers’ 


Annual Meeting. 


15-19— Chiccen, Thirteenth American Good Roads Congress and Four- 


teenth National Good Roads Show 


Foreign Exhibitions 


7-March 31—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Brazilian Centennial Exposition. 


3-11—London (Olympia), Automobile Show. 


9-19—Buenos Aires, Argentina, Annual Exhibition, Automovil Club 


Argentino. 


29-Dec. 4—London (Olympia), Cycle and Motorcycle Show. British 


Cycle Motors, The 


ower, Warwick Road, Coventry. 


15-Jan. 2—Paris, International Aero Exposition, Grand Palais. 
13- $4—Bruseels, Sixteenth International Automobile and Cycle Exposi- 


Palais de la Cinquantenaire. 


tio 
-July, 1923—-Gothenburs. Sweden, International Automobile Exhibition, 


sponsored by Royal Automobile Club of Sweden. 
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